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It is the misfortune of any 
chronicler that he has to as- 
semble scattered events, and 
to bring cause and effect into 
much closer time relationship 
than can possibly occur in real 
life. Also, he may not use 
names—that is, real names. 
So it is useless, after all these 
long years, to try to identify 
time or place or the people 
who walk through all these 
long pages. With this much 
said, let us get on with it. 

The hinterland of one of the 
frontiers of India, a tangled 
mass of jungle, mountains, 
Tivers, and unreliable savages, 
was experiencing an unusual 
period of quiet. The initial 
occupation ; a subsequent in- 
vasion by a horde of noisy 
and stumbling regulars from 
India; a first-class political 
Problem involving a year’s 
sttuggle through the tangle to 
push back a Cathayan encroach- 
Ment on the far side; and a 
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steady solemn efficiency of 
handling by the Gurkhas of 
the Military Police under that 
incomparable Political Officer, 
Pardon-Howe—all these had 
left the frontier in a state of 
comparative stability in which 
no immediate problems seemed 
imminent. The ‘ Administered 
Line” ran roughly three 
marches in from the Political’s 
headquarters on the north bank 
of the river, and here a suc- 
cession of stockades peopled by 
unresting Gurkhas held the 
edge. A system of small flying 
columns kept the junglis from 
the inertia which breeds mis- 
chief, and all seemed fairly 
quiet for the moment. 

His Excellency James Pascoe, 
Chief of the Local Government, 
Pardon-Howe’s wise director 
and friendly colleague, read 
the latest batch of reports, 
pushed back his chair, and 
rubbed the spectacle-mark off 
the bridge of his nose. It 
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would do. 
the moment. 
He lurched over to his writ- 
ing-table with his long loose 
stride, pulled a piece of paper 
towards him, and wrote to the 
man whom he trusted above 
all others. After a cheery and 
unpatronising form of “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” he announced his 
long-deferred intention of going 
home on leave—“ and the Lord 
knows who they’ll send as my 
locum ; there’s nobody in the 
immediate running. I only 
hope it won’t be some silly 
ass from down-country, full of 
theories and ideas, who'll upset 
all your plans. But whoever 
it is, be patient with him. Tl 
tell him, when I hand over, 
not to bother you, and that 
he’d better 'et you alone to 


All was well for 


The Line of stockaded posts 
ran, like Hadrian’s Wall, along 
the ill-defined and fluid edge 


of Administered Territory. 
Here lay groups of Gurkha 
Military Police, whose nominal 
job it was to sit in their stock- 
ades and efface themselves, 
but who, in practice, pervaded 
everywhere in cheery indiffer- 
ence to a jungle population 
which lacked everything but 
leadership and a common pur- 
pose to make it aggressively 
hostile. At any moment it 
might have roared out into 
an avalanche of yelling fiends, 
who would have barged, to 
their ruin, in mobs against the 
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run the frontier without inter- 
ference. So long, old man, 
and give all your stout lads my 
love.” 

Five days later it was handed 
to Pardon-Howe in durbar at 
a tribal conference, where he 
sat on a log, the rain dripping 
off the edges of his hat, and 
his pipe upside-down to keep 
it alight. The two Gurkhas 
who brought it barged un- 
ceremoniously through the 
squatting groups of tribesmen, 
treating the reeking assembly, 
very properly, as dirt. They 
came to a halt in front of the 
Burra Sahib, saluted pune- 
tiliously, and handed the mes- 
sage. They stood to attention 
while he read it; the Gurkha 
instinct, as of all born soldiers, 
knew the value of a little cere- 
monial on occasion. 


walls of the stockades. As 4 
matter of fact, the émeute never 
came off, and the occasional 
whumping and booming of war- 
gongs calling from village to 
distant village never portended 
anything worse than yet al- 
other conference of endless talk. 

The Gurkha patrols, using 
path or dense jungle indiffer 
ently, went through the land 
in every direction. They lived, 
moved, and fought in a way 
which regulars thought uncol 
ventional, and which the tribes 
found embarrassing. They had 
untranslatable nicknames for 
all the principal natives, cocked 
their beaver at the girls, and 
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swooshed out of the pathway 
any jungli whom they met; 
little swaggering lords of crea- 
tion. The junglis hated and 
feared them; and the village 
maidens adored them, so clean, 
so saucy and debonair were 
they, and such a way with 
them. But discipline held good ; 
and just as no jungli was ever 
a penn’orth the worse for the 
Gurk and his ever-ready kukri, 
so was there never so much as 
an arm’s-length flirtation. 

At Labék stood the head- 
quarter stockade of the Western 
Section. Here, perched on a 


cleared hill-top above the big 
straggling village, Crooke lived 
as 0.C. the Line, and with him 
his adjutant, Macmillan. The 
remainder of his white officers 
had subsidiary groups of their 


own, east and west, and a 
cheerful elasticity of command 
pervaded the whole. There 
was much moving about, and 
little reporting. As Crooke 
said, if he had to be perpetually 
tagging round after his officers, 
they wouldn’t be there; his 
show demanded the very best, 
and carried no passengers. He 
would happen in on them occa- 
sionally when he thought he 
wanted exercise, or they would 
dropinto the headquarter stock- 
ade, and then Crooke’s high 
nasal neigh rose and fell, and 
the news of the day would be 
swopped and the guest-chamber 
im the long hut would be swept 
and garnished, and the whisky 
wvtle—one, or more, some- 
times—would be routed out 
@ forgotten corner; and 
they'd go to bed somewhere 
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getting on for 1 A.M., all the 
better for a little unbending. 

Good days. 

Macmillan, the little, wiry, 
red-haired adjutant, the most 
silent man in Scotland or out 
of it, had all but a sinecure; 
the organisation was perfect, 
and ran on its own wheels. 
He and Crooke knew the very 
linings of each other’s minds, 
and lived by what appeared 
to be a kind of telepathy, 
economising words. This, per- 
haps, was just as well. Crooke, 
for all his efficiency, and the 
affection he inspired among 
white man and Gurkha alike, 
was known as the Doomworm. 
He had a way of getting fits 
of deep depression when there 
was nothing much on; and 
the despondent monologue, 
sometimes blazing out into 
peans of lyrical abuse, would 
have been too much for any 
one if it had been encouraged. 
Macmillan was the very anti- 
dote for him, and the two 
opposites lived, month in and 
month out, in their narrow 
quarters with never the shadow 
of irritation between them. 
When the Doomworm had a 
fit on, Macmillan, who was one 
of the best pipers I’ve yet met, 
would reach down his pipes 
from the shelf and stroll out 
into the verandah. With a 
few preliminary shakes on the 
middle E, and a touch or two 
to his drones (they never took 
much tuning—the sodden clim- 
ate kept the reeds in the pink 
of mellowness), he would break 
into quickstep or strathspey, 
and keep the wind steadily to 
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the bag by the half-hour to- 
gether. He’d always finish on 
a pibroch,{the Desperate Battle, 
or some fantastic composition 
of his own; and, as the long 
wild peals and hiccupping grace- 
notes rose and fell and rose 
again as the player worked 
himself up and up, so old 
Dooms would rumble off into 
grunts, which died away into 
a contented silence. There he 
would sit, while the wild music 
flooded the very souls of the 
two of them, his eyes fixed on 
Space, and every wrinkle 


smoothed out of his worried 
mind till he purred like a well- 
stroked cat. 

Or sometimes Brodie or 
Fraser would be there, and 
there would be an evening of 
it, all in dead silence while the 


music lasted; and a flat blan- 
ket of quiet would overlie the 
chattery little Gurks in the 
barrack huts, the hillman in 
them responding to Macmillan. 
Why, the very village dogs 
forgot to howl and _ bicker 
when the thin far-away skir- 
ling floated down from the 
stockade. 

Pardon-Howe shared occa- 
sionally in these gatherings on 
his rare tours of the Line. 
But mainly he kept away and 
left his officers to run things 
on the broad and simple lines 
which he had long ago laid 
down. His great and virile 
influence lay over the whole ; 
but so long as things ran 
normally he refused to inter- 
fere in details, and left every- 
thing in trust to his chosen 
instruments on{the spot. 
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Some weeks after the change 
of Chief, rumours began to 
penetrate to the outer edge of 
things. Correspondence com- 
menced to arrive in Pardon- 
Howe’s office with a frequency 
in strong contrast to the ocecg- 
sional notes scrawled, without 
the intervention of a secre 
tary, by the late Head. Piee 
ing together the interminable 
screeds with what he heard 
from infrequent visitors from 
headquarters, he gathered that 
His Temporary Excellency 
Theophilus Barron, the new 
Chief, was all at sea in a fron- 
tier province, and regarded his 
new acquisition as a refreshing 
contrast to his previous experi- 
ences in densely packed Presi- 
dency towns down country; 
as a new toy, in fact. “ And 
the Lord help us all if he’ 
going to treat the nimble jungli 
as a plaything! ”’ growled Par 
don-Howe, as he waded through 
the wads of typescript. Much 
of the turgid rhetoric was pute 
nonsense ; mentally you could 
see His Excellency dictating the 
polished phrases and resound 
ing inanities to a stenographer, 
with due insistence on the mé 
juste, page on page worked mp 
to some futile phrase voicing 
a “bedrock principle,” which 
might have been Machiavelli, 
but which sounded suspiciously 
like Manchester. 

The perfectly polite but some 
what laconic replies which calle 
back did nothing to stem th 
flood, which finally settled dow 
into a steady flow of questior 
ing. Pardon-Howe’s loosely 
knit but supremely efficietl 
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frontier; administration was 
hardly ;adapted to statistics, 
and many a time he had to'find 
new forms of politeness in which 
to regret his inability to supply 
the rubbish demanded of him, 
what time he raged inwardly. 
The next fit was a passion 
for ethnology. The Political 
knew all about his people, but 
was no word-monger to draw 
verbal pictures of them; and, 
when asked to search his files 
for past reports, could find 
nothing but one scrawl from 
an officer whom he had once 
sent on a distant reconnaissance 
among an unknown section of 
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the tribes. It was crisp enough. 
His informant reported, sans 
phrases, that ‘“‘the country is 
——, and so are the people.” 
As a study in hematics it might 
have been of use, but as an 
ethnological report it was frank- 
ly valueless. So, once more, 
Pardon-Howe had the honour 
to regret, &c., and, to his sur- 
prise, the correspondence came 
to an abrupt stop. For weeks, 
great soggy chunks of silence 
filled the incoming d4k-bag. 
Pardon-Howe wiped his brow, 
grabbed wood, and told himself 
that all was well. 
Was it? No fear. 


OH. 


The Doomworm sat on a 
camp-stool in the verandah of 
the mess hut, and burbled away 
to himself like a pensive kettle, 
communing in a querulous un- 
dertone with the circumam- 
bient moist world. The stock- 
ade was wrapped in a dense 
mist, as usual. Everything was 
wet, and the moist baccy in 
his pipe tasted sour. Mac- 
millan was writing home letters. 
There was nothing doing. 

The look-out sentry in the 
Taised crow’s-nest over the 
Main gate whumped twice, 
briskly, on his hand-gong. The 
Doomworm brightened at once. 
“Who’s coming?” For an- 
swer, two soaked but cheerful 
tiflemen were let in through the 
gate; a search inside a hat, 
and an oiled silk wrapper was 
produced and handed. D. re- 
tired under shelter and read 


the message—a courteous sug- 
gestion from Pardon-Howe that 
his presence was wanted at 
Base headquarters, and would 
he mind rolling up the marches 
into two days? Mind? Not 
he. It took half an hour to 
have a meal, load up the ever- 
ready trek-kit, and tell Mac- 
millan to carry on for a while. 
The evening of the next day 
found him slopping up the 
steps of the well-known guest- 
room at the back of the Politi- 
cal’s bungalow; whence, dry- 
clothed, he strolled into the 
verandah, and was met by 
the wide grin of the Burra 
Sahib, who looked up from a 
sheaf of papers, lifted a simul- 
taneous eyebrow and thumb in 
query, and was answered by 
a smile and a shake of the 
head. The unversed might 
have gathered the offer of a 
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drink and its refusal ; butjwhat 
he would not have gathered 
from these two economical con- 
versationalists was that Pardon- 
Howe was glad to see old 
Dooms again, and that the 
Doomworm found the sight of 
the cherished bald head more 
attractive than beer, as it bent 
once more to its work. 
Presently Pardon-Howe swiv- 
elled round in his chair, reached 
for pipe and baccy, and became 
articulate. “‘ Dooms,” said he, 
“listen, and be patient while 
I tell you. I brought you 
down here because I’m in a 
bit of a fix. I'll tell it you all, 
and then we needn’t comment 
on it, but just do as we’re told. 
After all, temporary or per- 
manent, the Chief’s the Chief, 
and we'll leave it at that. 
You'll understand. Now, you 
remember our old man Pascoe 
went home on leave, and the 
present man uhstuck himself 
from the fleshpots and acquired 
our frontier? Well, it seems 
he is rather interested in the 
new toy. He has been writing 
me letters, in sentences as long 
and shiny as a torchlight pro- 
cession, and the file is, in all 
senses of the word, a bit thick. 
Imprimis, he disapproves of 
our unconventional ways of 
doing things. He thinks the 
junglis backward, and in need 
of improvement. And, finally, 
he is up against the fact that 
our geology, geography, and, 
above all, ethnology, have never 
been reduced to classroom lec- 
ture form. So—and I gather 
this from Billy the Scribe—he 
has dug out an acquaintance 
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of his who has written some 
clever stuff on the origin of 
highly classical Buddhist re- 
mains in Ceylon and the Ma- 
dras side, and who may there- 
fore be considered the right 
person to investigate the his- 
tory of monkey-folk like ours, 
and is sending him up. We 
are to give him every facility 
when he arrives, and he is to 
be allowed to roam the country 
as he wishes; and gams and 
others are to flock to him and 
sit at his feet and speak him 
fair and give him polysyllabic 
information about their man- 
ners and customs, and what they 
can remember of the peculiar 
and personal private habits of 
their ancestors. Our gams! 
Yes, you may stare. Never 
mind; we’ve got to do it. 
“When will the new man be 
coming? Dunno. Anyhow, 
we'll play up to it all; and I 
sent for you to ask if youd 
put him up at Labék and pre- 
vent him doing anything rash. 
Also, the junglis must give 
him what information you can 
devise, and at the same time 
mustn’t be allowed to think 
we’ve got a mad sahib, or panic, 
or do anything sudden or final. 
Understand? Think you can 
manage? It won’t be for long, 
I hope. Anyhow, we’ve got 
to see it through. But the 
essential is that the jungli isn’t 
to panic. You don’t trust ’em ? 
No; no more do I. But we've 
had worse jobs than this... .” 
Pardon-Howe’s clear unhur- 
ried articulation rolled and 
boomed about in the great air- 
passages behind his bony face, 
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his laugh surging through 
caverns measureless to man. 
He lapsed into contemplation 
as they strolled across the 
lawn. Up and down. The 
frontier held them as it held 
us all, the damp and bitter 
present all aglow with patches 
of rosy past and a wide con- 
fidence in the future... . 
Squawk! from under the 
verandah, and sker-wAwx! fol- 
lowed by a rattling of heavy 
wings and a crow like a cornet 
solo. “What have you got 
there?’ ‘Oh Lor’, I suppose 
you've got to know about that 
too. Come and see,” and they 
passed under the raised chang 
which supported the bungalow 
to where a massive crate lay 
among the empty packing-cases 
and litter. In the crate were 
four immense fowls, russet, 
very tall and heavy of body, 
and muscular. They apparently 
weighed fifteen pounds apiece. 
And, while the two watched, 
one of them reached out and 
dealt the crate a resourding 
hatchet blow with his beak, 
raised his great head and neck 
through the top, and once more 
let out a deafening crow. 
“Where did you get them ? ” 
“He sent them; calls them 
Rhode Island Reds ; thinks our 
jungle fowls want improving, 
and I’m to hand these out to 
the villages to improve the 
stock, and I’m to report on the 
result. Our puir wee jungli 
hens! ... And look here, too,”’ 
and he led the way on to an- 
other slightly smaller crate; 
“did you ever see anything 
like it?’ This crate contained 


half a dozen fowls which looked 
as if they had stood too long 
tail-to-wind. All their feathers 
grew the wrong way, pointing 
forwards instead of backwards, 
and fluffed out into a kind of 
untidy fur. You never saw 
anything so grotesque. ‘ Yes, 
they’re real; special breed, he 
Says: Frizzles, or some name 
like that. Says that if they 
cross with the local breed, the 
result will be unmistakable. I 
shouldn’t wonder! But I’m 
blessed if I'll issue these; the 
junglis would panic straight 
away. Talk about the evil 
eye. ... There were some fan- 
tailed pigeons and a brindled 
bull-terrier on the invoice, too, 
but the boatmen say they were 
never handed over. Lost them 
overboard, likely as not. 

** Well, you see how it is; 
we're in for a cycle of improve- 
ment on scientific lines. And 
it’s up to you and me and the 
rest of us to see it through, 
strictly and accurately. You 
can trust your lads, I know. 
Well, just tell ‘em we're all 
in the same boat. You needn’t 
tell ’em I’m worried about it. 
And youll make it easy for 
the junglis, won’t you? Right. 
Let’s eat.” 

The Doomworm strode back 
to his stockade next day. He 
neither groused nor grumbled ; 
but a subdued glint of battle 
shone in his eye, as always when 
something difficult and ominous 
portended. A mile behind his 
long strides, his kit and his 
orderly toiled along. From 
the tail of the small procession, 
where swung a crate between 
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two staggering carriers, eman- 
ated noises of the clarionet, 
cockatoo noises, noises like 


chopping wood, and occasion- 
ally an ear-splitting crow... . 


A week later, Crooke and 
Macmillan returned to the 
stockade from a visit to neigh- 
bours. They were met at the 
gate by the old Subadar. “A 
sahib has come.”’ ‘‘ Wha’s that, 
Subadar Sahib?” “A sahib 
has come. He is a strange 
sahib, talking only Angrézi, 
and brings a Madrassi servant, 
very sick, who will answer no 
questions. The sahib is in the 
Mess-két.”” They exchanged 
glances fraught with weighty 
understanding. ‘‘ Subadar Sa- 
hib, this was foreseen. I will 
attend to it.” And to Mac- 
millan, ‘“‘He’s arrived. Never 
mind. Pull up your socks. 
Here beginneth the first lesson,”’ 
and he strode in under the 
gateway. 

They found a little, fussy, 
undersized man, who rose from 
a chair in the verandah and 
introduced himself as Major 
Alexander Grant, recently of 
the Madras Presidency, and, 
more remotely, of Inverness. 
Despatched on a special mis- 
sion and “services placed at 
the disposal of the Local Gov- 
ernment for purposes of archex- 
ology.” Also—and here the 
least little touch of de haut en 
bas peeped through—the bearer 
of a letter. 

He presented it with an 
air. 

Pardon - Howe’s rarely used 
red-crested stationery became 
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apparent. It was obvious that 
nothing was to be lacking in 
the induction of Athene to the 
land of Beotia. 

Crooke and Macmillan, wise 
in their all-weather knowledge 
of men, took the whole thing 
with a grave courtesy. For all 
their grimy and unbuttoned 
daily existence, and this utterly 
unusual responsibility which 
had been thrown upon them, 
they rose to the occasion. The 
meeting might have been that 
of diplomats on a Persian car- 
pet, with a ramrod-backed foot- 
man standing by the door, 
instead of three soaked and 
sodden officers forgathering in 
the dingiest and most recently 
mapped corner of the Indian 
Empire. Besides, the man was 
obviously clean-bred, a fact not 
even obscured by the unneces- 
sarily polysyllabic phrases in 
which he explained his arrival ; 
and to one, at least, of them 
he was a fellow-countryman. 
Also, he looked damned tired, 
poor chap. Wonder when he 
last had a meal ? 

Crooke, in chosen phrases 
and a punctilious hospitality, 
began to inquire as to his 
creature comforts. In five min- 
utes all pretence and any pre- 
tentiousness broke down. The 
grand seigneur manner thawed 
under the pressure of admitting 
that he had come lamentably 
ill-equipped for jungle travel; 
that his Madrassi bearer was 
worse than useless; that he 
had marched too far and too 
fast; had lain awake all the 
previous night with a bad dose 
of fever and no quinine; and 
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finally, that he had had no 
proper meal since passing 
through Pardon-Howe’s head- 
quarters. 

Crooke and Macmillan stared 
at him. 

“Look here, old thing. I 
don’t want to be rude and all 
that; but we’ve been talking 
like Boston schoolmarms while 
you ought to have been in 
bed. Come along.” 

He took him firmly by the 
upper arm and led him gently 
down the verandah to the 
sleeping quarters. Here he 
literally stripped him, put him 
in a warm bath, and examined 
him all over for leeches, Grant 
submitting with gradually weak- 
ening protests. Thereafter, 
clean pyjamas lent for the 
occasion, a comprehensive wrap 
in a woolly blanket (the poor 
devil was shivering and be- 





Here or hereabouts let us 
take leave to digress, and see 
the scope of the Problem—the 
muddy pool which the stick of 
Inquiry was to stir, and the 
results to be hoped from the 
stirring. 

The junglis, as found in the 
part of the world with which 
we deal, are those who fell by 
the way when the big Tibetan 
Drift, countless unrecorded ages 
ago, oozed southward, the outer- 
most waves of the drift reach- 
ing Borneo by way of Assam, 
Burma, and Siam. Their an- 
cestors must, even then, have 
catried in them‘the seeds of a 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCOCXLVIL. 
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ginning to lose his hold on 
things), and a tuck-up under 
a mosquito curtain. He woke 
him ten minutes later for a 
bowl of hot soup and twenty 
grains of quinine, both watched 
to destination, and, ‘‘ Now then, 
don’t you bother about anything 
else ; we'll look after you,” as 
the shaking hand passed out 
the empty basin and he whis- 
pered a half-finished thanks 
into the pillow. 

“‘Sacr-r-ré aristo! Be blowed 
to his magniloquence! What 
he wants is a nurse. Rotten 
shame to send a chap like that 
to a country like this.” 

He slept a straight fourteen 
hours, and woke to further 
ministrations. Thereafter rose, 
and, a day later, he began a 
chapter in our history, the end 
of which none of us could pos- 
sibly have foreseen. 


laziness apparent to this day, 
and have failed to keep the 
virile impulses of the Main 
Drift, thereafter getting bogged 
in the dense jungles and adapt- 
ing themselves to submersion by 
their surroundings. The lazi- 
ness must have been moral 
rather than physical, in that 
it produced that most unvirile 
state of affairs—a thorough- 
going democracy in which all 
discipline and leadership were 
lost and the habit of massed 
chinwag was allowed to harden 
into an institution. The entire 
vocabulary consists of some 
three hundred words, wherein, 
A2 
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though there may be ten words 
for rice between the time when 
it goes into the ground and the 
day it comes to table, yet they 
cannot express a non-concrete 
idea even by a circumlocution. 
Arithmetic reaches a dozen, 
and thereafter vagueness of 
many, much, or little. Why 
a dozen? The jungli is a 
secretive bird, even in his 
family circle. You and I count 
openly, in tens, on our finger- 
tips. The jungli, with half- 
closed left hand, calculates with 
his thumb-tip against the four 
sets of three inner phalanges of 
his fingers, where the eye may 
not follow. 

Withal, he is a mean fellow, 
with a hole-and-corner men- 
tality. He never looks you in 
the face when he speaks; _ he 
has seven different underhand 
ways of slaying game; and 
his untrustworthiness gives rise 
to the saying that in all his 
statements the jungli sticks 
so closely to the truth that 
it is impossible to get it from 
him. 

Their war system is no sys- 
tem, in that it is the antithesis 
of any organisation. And 
though any one village might 


at any moment, and for reason 


good or bad, rise with a whoop 
like a flock of starlings and go 
bald-headed at the enemy of 
the moment, yet (and it was 
our great asset) inter-village 
liaison or cohesion was impos- 
sible in warfare conducted on 
the principles of hysteria. All 
the same, they were dangerous, 
damned dangerous. Theirs was 
the instability of nitro-glycerine 


or of fulminate of mercury. If 
you put your hat down care- 
lessly on either, you'd go 
through the roof. 

This communal system—to 
get it within the four corners 
of a definition—seems, on the 
whole, to be less a Democracy 
than a negation of any form of 
discipline, since discipline is 
not the fact of putting men 
up in a row and shouting at 
them, but is, by definition, 
Organised Self-control. With 
them there is no public opinion 
to limit wrongfulness of action, 
and active misbehaviour is only 
kept in check by fears of re- 
taliation. Their only virtues 
are their splendid physique and 
their undeniable personal cour- 
age; while the only limitation 
on an openly vicious life seems 
to be either immaturity or 
anno domini. 

There is, however, in all this 
a praiseworthy consistency, in 
that it is the most complete 
and final expression of indi- 
vidualism and_ self-determina- 
tion, and the working out of 
the principles of a pandemic 
democracy to a logical con- 
clusion. The interest of the 
individual is paramount, to 
the eventual exclusion of the 
good of the community. They 
are impenitent and, hitherto, 
uncorrected. Their isolation 
—both physical, on account of 
their jungle setting, and moral, 
due to the reluctance of other 
tribes to have dealings with a 
people as explosive and un- 
trustworthy as a badly made 
firework—has so far prevented 
their indisciplined and non- 
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moral attitude to life from being 
their undoing. 

To such a people came the 
linguo - historico - ethnological 
brainstorm - merchant, Major 
Alexander Grant (sometime of 
Inverness, but now recovering 
from a bad go of quartan ague 
in Labék stockade). He pro- 
posed to put them neatly into 
a volume of records, with a 
foundation of Tibeto-Burman 
lore and collateral excursions 
into totemism, Buddhism, anim- 
ism, and a dozen other learned 
by-products and definitions. 
Summarised, in simple lan- 
guage the question seemed to 
be, ““ What are their Manners 
and Customs?” The answer, 
to us who knew them, was too 
easy. They had neither. They 
seemed, indeed, to have re- 
placed this almost universal 
duality by Habits and by Im- 
pulses, from the examination 
of which, in the end, neither 
profit nor edification resulted. 

Grant, full of enthusiasm and 
energy, was cheerfully ignorant 
of all this. Nor were we, with 
our definite orders to give him 
all the rope he wanted, the 
people to enlighten him. The 
Doomworm, who only groused 
at the smaller worries of life, 
set his loyal old headpiece to 
the carrying out of Pardon- 
Howe’s orders, and at the same 
time kept a wary eye on the 
possibilities of tribal explosions. 
Macmillan, inscrutable and si- 
lent, surveyed the problem with 
steely grey eyes through sandy 
eyelashes. The two of them 
together—aye, and every man 
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of us with them—were a coiled 
Spring; and the mechanism 
which held it tight-coiled was 
our utter and unswerving 
loyalty to the great bald head 
of Pardon-Howe, whom, as you 
may by now have gathered, we 


worshipped. 


Grant got to work. We gave 
him, as orderly, our most in- 
telligent Gurkha, one Ranbir 
Gurung, one of our few who 
had a smattering of tongues ; 
the Madrassi bearer, helpless 
and inefficient in these new and 
virile surroundings, retired into 
the background. We trotted 
out the kotoki, or local inter- 
preter, and sat him on the 
verandah while Macmillan ex- 
pounded to his reluctant ear 
the whole duty of intercom- 
munication between Grant and 
jungledom. We made all as 
smooth as we could, but the 
Doomworm exacted only one 
rigid condition : there must be 
no visiting of villages in the 
hunt for information, all people 
to be interviewed must come 
to the stockade. Nor was 
Grant, unversed in pathless 
jungles, to go’ anywhere with- 
out an adequate and intelligent 
escort of our providing. For 
the rest, he had a free hand ; 
and after he had discovered 
that we, perfectly politely, were 
unable to enlighten him on 
any question of ethnology, his- 
tory, language, or any alleged 
manner or custom, we gave 
him a rough list of meal-hours, 
and turned again to our daily 
tasks. 
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There was much coming and 
going. There were interviews. 
Grant, the kotoki, and the lead- 
ing local gam held interminable 
téte-d-tétes in a hut outside the 
main gate. Grant scribbled 
voluminous notes, while Ranbir 
squatted in silence in the back- 
ground. There were hours on 
hours when Grant wrote furi- 
ously on the mess table, sheet 
after sheet of loose foolscap, 
and as furiously tore them up 
again. The wind blew them 
about. The Doomworm, pain- 
fully faddy about the cleanli- 
ness of his stockade, would 
presently call the Madrassi and 
make him clear up the mess 
before meal-times. The Ma- 


drassi objected. He was, I 


think, the laziest and sulkiest 
rotter who ever emerged from 
the Benighted Presidency. He 
had a name as long as a goods 
train—Anantaswami Venkata- 
chellam Mudalliar, to be exact, 
—but at the end of a week 
Macmillan christened him The 
Erg, and the name stuck (an 
erg apparently being a unit of 
horse-power in the movements 
‘of molecules, and therefore the 
smallest known force in Nature). 
And he was dirty—dirty in a 
land where, to white man or 
brown, neglect of cleanliness 
was the shortest of steps to the 
hospital. 

The interviews went on. But 
now definite hitches commenced 
to show up. One morning the 
gam was not forthcoming, and 


@ message, through Ranbir, to 
the village, elicited the uncon- 
vincing fact that he had gone 
on @ journey, for many days, 
and that his return was prob- 
lematical. But Ranbir, re- 
sourceful chap, brought back 
the female oldest inhabitant, 
white-haired, skinny and aston- 
ishingly dirty, and dumped her 
down in the hut. “ There, 
sahib; try her with a few 
questions!’ Grant, joyful at 
this new departure, did so. 
What he asked her in the 
interests of science must have 
astonished a dame who, for 
the past thirty years, had prob- 
ably ceased to think of such 
things. Anyhow, so Ranbir 
told us, the effect was remark- 
able. The old puss reached out 
a skinny and begrimed paw 
and deliberately stroked Grant’s 
face, straight down from his 
hair, over his nose, and down 
his chin, what time she mur- 
mured ‘“‘ka-linga,”’ or, as one 
might say, “ tootsy-wootsy !” 
Grant fled. 

That night the kotoki got 
suddenly and most surprisingly 
drunk, was bunged into the 
Quarter Guard, and woke with 
@ muzzy explanation of mental 
confusion produced by his new 
duties and the necessity for 
some such relief. 

One way and another there 
was a hitch, and Grant took 
@ breathing-space—from inter- 
views, at any rate. He never 
ceased scribbling, however, 
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though what he found to write 
about passed our understand- 
ing. 

We—always and invariably, 
deliberately and purposely— 
refused to butt in. Our duties 
began and ended with giving 
the principal characters a fair 
field and no favour, thereafter 
confining ourselves to holding 
the ring and keeping a watch- 
ful eye lifting for trouble. 

Though we refused to dis- 
cuss ethnology, in one way a 
discussion arose which I, for 
one, will not forget. Grant and 
Macmillan, compatriots, were 
of an equal keenness and en- 
thusiasm on Highland lore. 
One evening Macmillan, com- 
ing in from an unusually ex- 
hausting trek to a distant 
village, got out the rarely used 
whisky bottle. I left them at 


9 P.M. But at 11, the sleep 
of the stockade being valuable 
and unnecessary noise from the 
Mess discouraged, I got out 
of bed to see what it was all 


about. The doorway was 
blocked by the huge form of 
Asghar Ali, the veteran mess- 
khitmatgar. He stood staring 
into the room, and muttering 
into his white beard something 
about “ burra sharm ki bat,” 
or a mild disapproval of un- 
seemly conduct. Over his 
shoulder I caught a glimpse of 
- Macmillan and Grant. They 
were clothed in their shirts 
only ; they were down on their 
hands and knees; Grant had 
a tartan travelling-rug spread 
on the floor, also a trunk strap. 
In a staccato monotone in 
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which the careful formation of 
each word seemed a matter of 
concern to him, he was explain- 
ing to Macmillan exactly how 
he viewed the problem of fold- 
ing a plaid into the proper 
pleating of the feile mhor, Mac- 
millan disagreeing the while. 
The demonstration came to an 
end when Grant, having ar- 
ranged plaid and strap to his 
liking, attempted to roll over 
backwards on to it and buckle 
it round his waist, Macmillan 
being apparently unwilling, or 
possibly unable, to help him 
straighten matters... . 

Desipere im loco! Let be. 
It probably did them both a 
world of good. 


Grant, whose male sources 
of information seemed to have 
taken on a persistent absentee- 
ism, and the female sources 
not again to be lightly at- 
tempted, turned to Ranbir. 
The Gurkha had a working 
knowledge of the local tongue, 
and had somehow acquired an 
enthusiasm for this weird high- 
brow whose ways were so in- 
comprehensible. He took to 
going off on his own. We let 
him, knowing he would avoid 
trouble. And, whether bred 
of keenness, or due to a vivid 
imagination, each evening would 
see him spinning long yarns 
to Grant. At one time he spent 
many days running about with 
a twigful of leaves ; the junglis 
had a way of snipping bits out 
of their dogs’ ears to mark 
village ownership, the permu- 
tations and combinations being 
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many. Grant was writing a 
_ futile chapter on the subject, 
_ with illustrations ; it was Ran- 
~ bir’s duty to take leaves to 
* each village and to snip them 
in accordance with the dogs’ 
ears. He began by investigat- 
ing the dogs, but had to fall 
back on the owners after inci- 
dents involving bandages and 
iodine. 

. Ranbir worked hard and 
keenly, but even he could not 
satisfy Grant’s thirst for exact 
statistics. Energy, not accu- 
racy, was his line. Grant, quite 
unfairly, would flare out at 
him, abuse him as no rifleman 
ought to be abused, and send 
him flying to his quarters on 
the wings of a stream of adjec- 
tives. Then he would stride 
into the office and demand to 
be ‘relieved of the co-opera- 
tion of a man who, if he wanted 


to count above ten, would have 


had to take his boots off.” 
Poor Ranbir! He worked like 
a Trojan all through. How 
many white men would have 
stuck the half of what he got ? 

The inevitable intervals when 
facts, mostly irrelevant, were 
being collected, Grant spent 
spasmodically in buttonholing 
junglis—if the word may be 
used of people innocent of any- 
thing to button—and in bribing 
them with sticks of tobacco 
to stand still while he fingered 
their skulls and took photo- 
graphs at all angles; but this 
again came to a stop when word 
went round that evil lurked in 
the little black box. 

One way and another the 
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thing was beginning to be in- 
tractable, and we several times 
narrowly missed the beginnings 
of a bad row. So a sigh of 
relief went up when - Grant 
developed still another side to 
his amazing character—zoology. 
As you would have expected, 
Grant being Grant, the first 
erratic development it took was 
a mania for snakes. In some 
way he managed to work round 
to the subject vid arrow-poisons, 
which, however, have nothing 
to do with snakes, being en- 
tirely vegetable. But for once 
he had struck something which 
the jungli thoroughly under- 
stood, snakes in our jungles 
being a8 common as bDlack- 
beetles in a kitchen. They were 
unusual in the cleared pre- 
cincts of the stockades, being 
generally shy; but on the 
paths you might meet a dozen 
a day, of all lengths and colours. 
It was interesting to see a 
jungli when he met one; the 
sudden cramping of the'muscles 
to rigid stillness, and the slow 
careful withdrawal, accom- 
panied by an indefinable whist- 
lng intake of  breath— 
*“ sgee-e-e-e !”’ The slow draw 
of the dah, the poise and 
lightning stroke, when the 
Enemy of Man fell into two 
contorted halves, and was 
flicked into the bush. 

Grant was seized with a desire 
for areally big cobra, something 
to hang superlatives on in his 
report. He sent Ranbir round 
announcing a rupee reward for 
any really good specimen of 
a cobra, produced alive at the 
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stockade gate a week later. 
The day came, and Grant 
emerged to find a considerable 
line of junglis squatting in the 
clearing near the main guard, 
each with the biggest thing 
in cobras he could lay his 
hands on. There must have 
been twenty at least, each 
done up in a bit of basket, or 
any odd strip of cloth. Each, 
with due precautions, was ex- 
hibited to Grant, who chose 
one, paid for it, killed it, and 
earried it off in its basket to 
beg a pint of methylated off 
the doctor-babu wherewith to 
pickle it. Suddenly there arose 
the father and mother of a 
hoo-hah at the main guard. 
The remaining and unsuccess- 
ful junglis, having no further 
use for their cobras, opened 
their various receptacles and 
told the contents to hook it, 
with the inevitable result that 
the place was soon a mass of 
confused and very peevish 
snakes, each with a grudge 
against things in general, and 
ready to get a bit of its own 
back. It took three of us the 
rest of the day to ferret them 
out with shot-guns, and there 
were several narrow escapes. 
Thankful we were that his 
ambitions for outsize snakes 
didn’t run to hamadryads. 
Hamadryad? The big King 
Cobra who, apart from his 
power to inject about a tea- 
spoonful of instant and painful 
death, is the only snake with 
a long-range habit of vindictive 
attack. Usually a close inspec- 
tion of this large and spitefully 
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aggressive snake is only pos- 
sible when it has been reduced 
to pulp, blown about by a 
charge from a 12-bore, or vari- 
ously bedevilled by a concourse 
of sticks. But what was prob- 
ably a unique specimen, in that 
it was undamaged, was one day 
collected and presented to 
Grant. And, at the risk of a 
digression, the way of it was 
this :— 

By chance a portion of the 
stockade-line had to be in- 
spected and a post on the Main 
River rebuilt. The river, at 
this time of year, was covered 
with floating débris from col- 
lapsed jungle on the banks; 
this would surge and bump 
down the rapids, or swim lazily 
across intervening pools. As 
this scribe stood on the bank, 
a big half-submerged cotton- 
wood floated by, and, among 
the upturned roots, lay coiled 
the very last word in hama- 
dryads. The heavy black head 
raised itself to inspect the 
sandbank; the thick greasy 
coils unfolded, and the snake 
Swam ashore, where he strolled 
up the bank unconcernedly, 
yard on yard of him. Depo- 
nent fled; it was no time to 
stand on the order of one’s 
going with a hamadryad ap- 
proaching, however leisurely. 
Not so Johnny Gurk, standing 
by. “Whoop! a snake!” 
and a big billet of wood poised ; 
wallop, on to the snake. Good 
lord, now you’ve done it ; he'll 
see red! Not he. The missile, 
by all things lucky, caught 
him on the cervical vertebra, 
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and there he lay, stunned, and 
absolutely undamaged. 

A careful approach and a 
prolonged inspection confirmed 
the lack of damage. 

Can we secure him? We'll 
try. A stout log is rolled on 
to him, pinning him six inches 
behind the head, and a Gurk 
put to sit on each end. That's 
made all safe for democracy, 
anyhow. But he can’t remain 
like that for ever. Hey, Babu-ji 
—to the doctor-babu visible in 
the dispensary,—a pound of 
cottonwool and the chloroform 
bottle, quick! The wool is 


made into a cup, and soaked 
in chloroform. This, in a long 
cleft cane, is smothered over 
the head of the hamadryad. 
Prolonged and anxious pause. 
And then he woke up. The 
loose yards of him flicked and 


belted about like summer light- 
ning, and the sand flew in 
wisps, but the superimposed 
Gurks stuck to their log, and 
there was no biting. Jove, he 
was furious. The doctor-babu 
danced about on alternate legs 
in an agony of apprehension, 
hugging the bottle and venting 
himself in highly technical war- 
cries—the complete advisory 
anesthetist ; the crowd cheered 
and abused; the chloroform 
cap stuck to its work. 
Presently the threshing grew 
less; the coils formed and 
straightened and twisted again. 
Persistence got it in the end; 
in five minutes it was atwitch- 
ing; in ten all was still. The 
cottonwool was wrapped and 
poked round the head, and a 
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flat stone put on top to keep 
all snug. Not till a quarter of 
an hour of immobility had 
passed was it safe to remove 
the log. Then poke and push 
him a bit. Nothing doing. 
Clean dead; suffocated; and 
ab-so-lutely undamaged. 

Stretch him between pegs 
and measure him. Twelve feet 
five and a half inches. A unique 
prize, 

Now how to pickle him. 
Methylated spirit by the gallon 
forms no part of jungle equip- 
ment. No; but ration rum 
does. A 4-gallon keg of proof 
spirit was dug out of the ration- 
godown. The bung was 
knocked out and the hole en- 
larged, allowing of the inser- 
tion of the hamadryad, which 
was passed in hand over hand. 
The hole was filled in and 
sealed down. The keg was 
presently despatched, with com- 
pliments, to Grant, who, with 
its help, rounded off an entirely 
unnecessary chapter of his writ- 
ings with an exclamatory pas- 
sage worthy of the Great Sea 
Serpent. 

Thence back to the local H.Q. 
for tea with Phayre, our one 
white doctor. In the middle 
of this an agitated and rather 
exhausted messenger arrived 
from Labék, three marches dis- 
tant, bringing an urgent chit 
from Grant. What’s up now? 
The chit, on being opened, 
contained a demand for infor- 
mation on what appeared to be 
a question of tribal obstetrics, 
and was passed to the doctor 
for elucidation, who tore it up. 
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Grant was undoubtedly writ- 
ing a book, though he never 
said so. He had had a row with 
the one really scientific Society 
to which he belonged—one of 
his many unnecessary rows. 
But, from veiled hints, one 
gathered that he hoped to 
read his interminable memoir 
before one of the semi-learned 
Societies, to audiences composed 
of middle-aged babblers “ in- 
terested ” in savages and un- 
usual places, who had never 
been a mile from their dinner 
in their lives. He would strew 
the mess-table and _ floor 


with sheets of manuscript, and 
meals for all of us became fitful 
—and ourselves fretful—in try- 
ing to get him to clear the decks 


and let us get at the table. 
His sotto voce hints at the nature 
of his ploy were confirmed by 
the finding of a loose sheet 
blown out on to the parade 
ground, ‘“‘Chapter 23,” and 
bearing the chortly title of 
“Bodily Oddities.” . 

Were we never to be rid of 
this incubus, this nightmare, 
this Old Man of the Sea? 
Days and weeks passed, till 
we forgot when we had last 
had a sound meal or a normal 
life. Tempers wore thin; Ran- 
bir even lost his enthusiasm ; 
and the junglis grew increas- 
ingly restive, whatever Crooke 
did to pacify them, at what 
they came to think of as a 
meddlesome inquisitiveness. It 
was impossible even to offer 
them the excuse that the sahib 
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had bats in his belfry, and must 
be humoured, since the jungli 
tradition of how to treat a 
lunatic was altogether too 
abrupt and gory. What made 
it worse was that he could never 
stick for long to one line; it 
was snakes, or anthropometry, 
or dogs’ ears, or heredity, or 
weather, or questions which— 
to my mind rightly—the junglis 
regarded as hitting below the 
belt. And still he wrote and 
wrote. I read all the stuff 
many months later. He had 
a genius for wrapping up the’ 
minimum of information in the 
maximum of verbiage. His 
statements, as long as his family 
tree, had as many collaterals. 
It seemed impossible for him 
to keep to the point for long, 
and a superabundant imagina- 
tion backed by extensive read- 
ing spread his ideas athwart 
his neat manuscript with the 
catholic embrace of a Virginia 
creeper. 

The temptation to pull his 
leg was insistent, as, for in- 
stance, to tell him of the five- 
toed crocodile (a rare species), 
or about the man-eating thun- 
der bug, or about the uhu bird, 
he that flieth backward to keep 
the sand out of his eyes. But 
it would have been too easy. 
Also, it would have gone down 
in the book, and his facile 
audiences in England might 
have finished by taking the 
stories au grand sérieux. We 
refrained. 

But the man was a sahib all 
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right; to the very last he 
never said or did anything 
offensive ; nor, in spite of the 
unending worry we got from 
him, did he ever get cross word 
or crooked answer from us. 

There was a tedious gap 
when absolutely nothing hap- 
pened, and the clouds, which 
usually only poured warm water 
on us, rained ramrods. The 
whole world went out in a sea 
of dense mist, where you 
breathed as much water as air, 
and the toadstools and mush- 
rooms grew on the boots while 
you watched them. We played 
a good deal of bridge, I remem- 
ber, of the elementary sort 
played in those days before 
auction ; Macmillan very silent 
and inscrutable, Grant ex- 
treme-ly-pre-cise, and calling 
everything by its severely cor- 
rect title; and the old Doom- 
worm raving to Heaven at 
regular intervals about the 
shortcomings of a hand which, 
as he truly said, Job would 
have hesitated to sit down on. 

And then for days we'd sit 
and smoke and do nothing but 
watch the inside of Niagara as 
viewed through the doorway. 
Grant seemed even to have 
written himself to a standstill. 

Presently the season eased 
up a bit. Macmillan got a 
brain-wave, and went off to 
a neighbouring village to fetch 
the local witchcraft artist. His 
alTival was as good as a sherry 
and bitters to Grant; bucked 
him up no end. 

Religion ! 

The writer had to go off on 
an extended job just then. He 
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left the two hard at it, im. 
mersed in the hoips and god- 
wots of a monkey mythology. 


Returning a fortnight later, 
he#found an ugly state of 
affairs. 

Grant was missing. 

With him Ranbir; also the 
Madrassi. 

The three had been absent 
twenty-four hours, and anxiety 
growing acute, Crooke had ex- 
amined the kit and gear left 
behind. From evidence of what 
was taken and what left it 
became clear that the three had 
pushed off on their own, with 
an extended absence in view, 
since considerable foodstuffs had 
gone with them. Strangely, the 
main gate sentries knew noth- 
ing. Grum Sahib came and 
went, and nobody said him 
nay; wasn’t he always talking 
to the villagers? Ranbir? 
The Madrassi ? They may have 
come and gone. There was the 
cookhouse outside. ... Had 
they all gone out together? 
No; of that there was positive 
denial. 

So there had been a ren- 
dezvous outside. Ounning fox, 
Grant. Damn the fellow! But 
further consideration modified 
this a little. Inconsequent, 
hectic, unbalanced, his subject 
had become an obsession with 
him. The long gaps and delays 
must have maddened him; 
possibly he had at length real- 
ised what screeds of tosh he 
was writing, on the strength 
of what little real information. 
He must have resolved to cut 
the painter and go and hunt 
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his subjects for himself; and 
that he might take all the blame 
when it came to the inevitable 
investigation, and we be held 
blameless, he had resolved to 
abscond. I’m positive his first 
impulse was to go solus, by his 
lone; but the kit must have 
puzzled him, and Ranbir’s help 
was enlisted to carry it. The 
Erg was probably roped in at 
the end, as, with an armful of 
parcels, one grabs up the canary 
cage last of all, absent-mindedly. 

Well, there it was, you know. 
We were done. Ponk. Had for 
mugs. 

Why didn’t we dart out in 
a dozen different directions, 
send out search parties, raid 
villages, hold gams to hostage, 
and generally land ourselves 
in chaos with a capital K, till 
Grant was found? The answer 


lies in the jungli mentality. 
Has mother lost a diamond 
brooch, and does she dash into 


the nursery screaming? She 
doesn’t. There’d be panic; 
there’d be tears and hysteria, 
and anything might happen. 
So here; with the added cer- 
tainty that if the junglis once 
panicked, they’d do the primi- 
tive and sudden thing which 
would first occur to their brut- 
ally elementary minds, and 
murder Grant. 

Softlee, softlee, catchee mon- 
key.... y 

Literally and simply we sat 
down and waited. We simply 
dared not let it be known that 
Grant was astray, unescorted, 
and ourselves anxious. There 
was no central authority in 
whom we could trust enough 
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to confide; no controlling in- 
fluence among these mischiev- 
ous simians ; no centre whence 
even rumour might be obtained. 
The maddening and unvarying 
futility of Democracy ! 

Let those blame us who 
know nothing of living in the 
midst of a powder-magazine, 
wherein the sudden and un- 
governed hysteria of master- 
less man might be the spark to 
explode, and send half a thou- 
sand miles of Pax Britannica 
to join the atoms. Suffice it 
that Pardon-Howe, warned at 
once by swift runner, endorsed 
our inaction. Wise, wise; 
never a thought crossed his 
great cool brain of railing at 
us as careless slackers, or at 
Grant as an adjective high- 
brow playing ducks and drakes 
with a frontier balanced on a 
knife-edge. To him — Burra 
Sahib and personal, individual 
Providence to ten thousand 
lives—no puzzle came amiss or 
found him wanting, from a 
problem in intuitive psychology 
like this to the red rage of a 
hand-to-hand fight in the jungle. 
John Nicholson must have been 
just such another. 

We waited. Deliberately, not 
one atom of the usual routine 
was altered. To the men, not 
a word; in front of the ser- 
vants, not a word; to the 
gams and junglis, least of all. 
Among ourselves, little, though 
the fear lay on us like a cold 
wet cloth, and the inaction 
galled us. Grant astray, Grant 
lost, Grant amid snakes and 
leeches ; in exhaustion, starva- 
tion, wanderings. . . . Grant 
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grabbed by junglis and tied 
hand and foot; Grant beset 
at close quarters, the Scot i.. 
the’ bloodless savant making 
one last merry fight of it; 
Grant, at the last—and surely 
not till then,—calling clear for 
help, and we not there to give it. 
“> And still we waited. 

«The man whose unbalanced 
actions had made life com- 
plicated for us while he lived 
with us, who had doubled our 
work and halved our joys; 
this intruder from another 
Sphere at the bidding of an 
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opinionated egotist set, for a 
time, in a high place; this 
utter negation of the peace and 
privacy of our jungles. Weren’t 
we glad, in the end, to be quit 
of him? Most emphatically, 
we were not. The man was a 
sahib; he was of our blood; 
he was one of us; aye—put it 
fairly and squarely, — we'd 
grown damn fond of the weird 
and whimsical old juggins, and 
not one of us but would gladly 
have cut off his right hand to 
see him safely back among us, 
and late once more for dinner. 


VI. 


The days grew to a week, 
the week to ten days. It 
neared a fortnight since he had 
gone, and we could stand it no 


longer. Sitting apart, we lapsed 
into the shepherd tongue of 
the corries, lest eavesdroppers 
should overhear, and took coun- 


sel. 
tion. 
Next morning, rumours 
trickled in. The old Subadar 
was the first; tentatively and 
cautiously, as of one intruding 
on a family misfortune. ‘‘ Was 
it true that Grum Sahib was 
away, was lost? Had we by 
chance heard—hem, hem—no 
matter.” ‘‘ Wha’s that, Suba- 
dar Sahib?” ‘Oh, a mere 
nothing; these junglis .. . 
tattle . . . can’t be anything in 
it. Grum Sahib....” By ten 
o’clock it grew to an insistent 
rumour. By mid-day it was 
fairly and squarely out, and 
the local gam, now in hand- 


But got no nearer solu- 


cuffs in the Quarter Guard, 
had, under considerable pres- 
sure, admitted that he had 
known it for two days. Grant 
had been murdered ; done in. 

The truth, and the whole 
truth, came to us in bits, then 
and much later, by a dozen 
devious and independent ways; 
and as fast as the bits came to 
us, 80 we passed them on 
swiftly to Pardon-Howe, who 
waited, like an electric storm 
in leash, on the southern hori- 
zon. So the whole dismal 
story might as well be told 
now. Poor old Grant. 

To begin with, one must 
know a peculiar fact about the 
junglis. MDliterate, unwilling to 
trust one another with verbal 
messages, they had evolved 4 
kind of message-letter in their 
communications. A few grains 
of rice, a fragment of cane 
matting, a toucan feather, and 
five pebbles, all done up in 4 
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small basket and sent from one 

to another, would be suffi- 
cient to bid him to a dinner 
(rice) inside the sender’s house 
(cane matting) at five hours 
past noon on the following 
day, and it would be a big show 
involving dressiness (toucan’s 
feather). An arrow-head, a 
piece of the wood from which 
canoes are made, a bit of boot- 
lace or anything identifiable 
with the white man, and an 
indeterminate lump of clay as 
a question mark, would read, 
“War on the white men in the 
stockade near the river bank ; 
what do you think of it?” 
Answer, two arrow - heads, 
“Rather!” Or half an arrow- 
head, “‘Bide a wee!” All 
things red mean blood or blood- 
shed, or an instant call to arms ; 
all things black, death, or any 
form of emphasised finality. 
And so it goes on. 

Well, as exactly as we could 
gather it, what had happened 
was this. Grant, with Ranbir 
carrying the kit for both of 
them, and the Erg—one imag- 
ines, carrying nothing at all,— 
met on the main northward 
path out of view of the stock- 
ade. Grant had _ probably 
planned it all, and shaped up 
the supplies and kit. From 
this point they went due north 
at a fair speed till they reached 
the limits of what we called 
Administered Territory, and 
thereafter steadily into the 
northward mountains. Grant 
probably hoped for all sorts 
of interesting information by 
frankly casting loose from our 
area and diving straight into 
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the unknown. Possibly he mis- 
judged us enough to think 
that our chaperonage was a 
deliberate obstacle put in the 
way of his researches. 

In four days they seem to 
have covered what was a fair 
six marches, and reached a 
large village called Mu Fereang, 
where Grant walked boldly up 
to the gam’s house, made a leg, 
and uttered conciliatory noises, 
and settled in. Jove, the man 
had a nerve. Not one of us 
would have cared to do a thing 
like that. The gam, utterly 
flabbergasted, seems to have 
done nothing. The arrival was 
discussed heatedly in the vil- 
lage parliament, but the situa- 
tion seemed absolutely without 
precedent, and nothing came 
of the talking. 


Next day Grant, wise enough 
not to show himself abroad in 
the village, started on the gam 
with his interminable ques- 


tions. He had picked up a 
good deal of the jungli speech 
during his stay at Labék, and 
could make himself understood. 
He seems to have avoided the 
worst snags of his earlier re- 
searches, but there must have 
been enough in the remainder 
to drive the gam and his en- 
tourage, from day to day, into 
sullenness, hostility, and fin- 
ally, a smouldering rage. Who 
was this confounded white man 
who plagued them for ever with 
his pestilent curiosity ? What 
the ... Why the...? The 
junglis, as ever, dissembled, 
and Grant knew less and less 
of the voleano on which he sat. 
Word began to go abroad that 
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he was hatching a mischief 
against the Upper Tribes ; that 
he was gathering data for an 
invasion, a numbering of the 
people, and a poll-tax—the 
same tax as that enforced in 
the Lower Territories. Things 
smouldered ; the village parlia- 
ment, in the young men’s hut, 
was in plenary and permanent 
session. 

About this time Grant began 
to run short of stores. The 
cheek of his own outbreaking 
must have lost its novelty, and 
the situation normalised by the 
apparent absence of search or 
excitement at his departure. 
Anyhow, quite calmly, he took 
a Sheet of official foolscap (we 
saw it later) and wrote his 
amazing request for jam, mar- 
malade, and potted meat. A 
stickler for the niceties of cor- 
respondence, he enclosed it in 
a long official envelope, gummed 
it down, and sealed it with a 
liberal dose of unnecessary seal- 
ing-wax. He gave it to Ranbir, 
and told him to make a bee- 
line for Labék and bring back 
what was wanted. 

Ranbir for once lost his way, 
wandered far, and fetched up 
at an unknown village. There 
they took him in and fed him 
(he had an insinuating way with 
him, had Ranbir), and gave 
him liberally of the local barley- 
brew, he being as near ex- 
hausted as makes no matter. 
His tongue was loosened, and 
cheerily he descanted on the 
importance of his sahib and 
the weighty news which he 
carried—a bit of unnecessary 
bombast which cost him his 


‘life, poor chap, for while he 


slept they searched his kit, 
found the long official envelope, 
panicked, and killed him. 

Now, in those days—and it 
was long ago—England was in 
mourning for a sovereign re- 
cently dead; and all official 
envelopes, in addition to the 
leaded black type of ‘‘ On His 
Majesty’s Service,” bore a heavy 
black border. The junglis 
stared at Grant’s innocent 
letter. There it was; black, 
black, lots of it. Turn it over. 
Great red blobs—red for blood, 
red for a call to arms! Every- 
thing they had heard of the 
strange sahib sitting in Mu 
Fereang now bore sinister con- 
firmation. There would be 
troops, and fighting, bloodshed, 
and thereafter a numbering of 
the people. And taxes. 

Before poor Ranbir’s body 
had even been decently hustled 
into the jungle, runners were 
off at top speed. Dawn found 
Grant, surprised in his sleep, 
bound hand and foot, and 
doubly bound in swathe on 
swathe of tough cane. 

The Erg, poor worm, raised 
a silly outcry; they seem to 
have swiped him out of exist- 
ence, a8 you would a fly. 

Things moved quickly. For 
once there was no chinwag. 
Bomlaw the gam and Lapok 
the wizard took Grant in charge. 
A mob of grimy savages grabbed 
him and carried him at a run, 
shoulder high, to the dwmbang, 
the village place of sacrifice, 
beneath the big Rami tree in 
the sacred grove near-by, the 
place where they made their 
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mean and grubby little sacri- 
fices to the nats of the tree, a 
time-worn fowl, a jungle rat, 
or what-not. 

They untied his legs and 
stood him up; the villagers 
retired, and left the three of 
them. 

Grant, dry-as-dust savant, 
most superfluous highbrow in 
the street-arab pigsty of jungle- 
dom, was clean grit all though. 
He stood there and faced it 
out, a dingy and a lonely death. 
It is good to think of him, at 
the last, holding up his head 
and looking it all fairly and 
squarely in the face, a High- 
lander and a gentleman. 

Grant, a-Grant ! 

Stand fast, Craigellachie ! 

As I was saying, the gam of 
Labék village lay, in hand- 
cuffs, in the Quarter Guard of 
Labék stockade. He had known 
of it for two days, and had said 
nothing. 

And even now we could get 
nothing definite out of him. 
The sahib had been killed. 
When? Ki-jané. Where? 
Ki-jané. BY wHoM, damn you? 
Ki-jané ; somewhere up north, 
not us. How far? Who did 
it? ... I’m afraid we lost our 
tempers. ... 

Rotten thing to do, because 
it set loose just that very 
electricity which it was all- 
important to suppress. The 
men caught it from us, and for 
an angry half-hour there was 
pandemonium. 

Crooke dictated the bare in- 
formation and crisp orders, 
copied to half a dozen copies, 
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and sent off by runners, east 
and west, to the other stock- 
ades ; and a duplicate to Par- 
don-Howe saying what he was 
doing. The movable column 
from each stockade, ever kept 
in fire-brigade readiness; a 
driving, sweeping, converging 
movement from all sides, north- 
wards. Search everywhere; go 
far, go fast; search every vil- 
lage, every yard of jungle; 
put to the keenest question 
every soul found; burn noth- 
ing; kill nobody; but search 
for, and find quickly, the vil- 
lage and the men who killed 
Grant Sahib. 

In twenty minutes the Labék 
column was off. We passed 
through the village ; deserted ; 
every soul had fled to the jungle, 
and everything living and mov- 
able with them, save only the 
Rhode Island Red, safely fenced 
in, a8 we found in several other 
places, against the mischief he 
might do. (Lord, what would 
they have done with the patent 
reversible Frizzles if they’d had 
them!) The desertion was a 
bad look-out for the future; 
where were we to get people to 
question ? 

By afternoon every movable 
column was out, and on a 
hundred mile front such a 
search went forward as the 
jungle had never known. Each 
column broke up into squads, 
and each squad fanned out on 
its broadest practicable front. 
Up hill, down dale, through 
every thicket and tangle we 
searched and ferreted, white 
man and Gurkha; all silent, 
grim, and intensely set on 
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finding anything, anybody, who 
could be made to give up the 
secret of Grant’s end. Paths 
were negligible, except that 
they led to villages ; and every 
village, as we came to it, lay 
empty and deserted as a last 
year’s bird’s nest. 

At nightfall we halted and 
bivouacked on an irregular pre- 
determined front. No need for 
concealment ; we had the gloves 
off to them now ; but the grim 
silence persisted, and all went 
about their jobs in soft foot- 
fall and whispers. I pity the 
jungli who had the temerity 
to attack one of those groups 
just then ; he would have been 
torn to shreds. 

‘Next morning before day- 
light, off again. It is easy to 
describe jungle as dense, as 
gloomy, rain-soaked, all but 
impassable ; but until our lan- 
guage is enriched with verbs 
and adjectives still to come, it 
will be impossible to describe 
the frank solidity of that 
tangled mass. The Gurks 
melted through it, silently, as 


only born jungle-men can, and 


the white officers followed 
strenuously in their trail; led, 
not leading. It was inevitable 
that patches and _bolt-holes 
should be left, where every 
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Square yard of tangle was 
cover for a grown man; and 
yet, as near as might humanly 
be, we sorted that jungle as 
with a comb, and kept on sort- 
ing it. The very sambhar and 
barking-deer fled before us, ag 
before a line of beaters. 

We climbed, we scrambled, 
we wedged our way through, 
over, and under countless ob- 
stacles; self-contained in all 
necessaries ; silent, and grow- 
ing more grim and more deter- 
mined as, day by day, we drove 
northward, and, night by night, 
we bivouacked and sent back 
word of our unsuccess. 

And as the Labék column 
searched, so did the columns 
from Mu Plos, ’Srosheng, Amili, 
and a dozen others, all on the 
one same broad front, driving 
ever northward. Silent, sod- 
den, leech-bitten, and with a 
growing vindictiveness filling 
us all. ... 

Where the junglis went to, I 
know not. They must have 
fled northwards by families, 
by droves, and by tribes. For 
just once, the Fear of God 
stalked gaunt and grim through 
their sodden wilderness, and, 
hushed and hurrying, the naked 
villains forbore to chatter and 
slunk away before it. 


vou. 


Pardon-Howe sat at River 
Headquarters, deliberately re- 
fusing to butt in. He trusted 
us all, and, at best, could only 
have been one more searcher. 

He reported briefly enough, 


the finality of Grant’s loss, and 
the steps taken to find his 


slayers. Thereafter, silence; 
not ta be broken by the it- 
describable sequel to which he 
was treated, on reams of paper; 
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by the Author of All The Mis- 
chief. I think Barron realised 
that the situation was too big 
for him, and he had—thank 
God !—the sense to keep away. 

In silence, day by day, we 
worked northward. 


Pardon-Howe found the mes- 
sengers alriving too slowly. 
He packed a rucksack and 
stalked after us, unescorted ; 
his great tall bulk swung out 
up the path as he pushed the 
miles behind him. He had 
grown grimmer than ever in 
these days; more silent, were 
that possible. 

Five miles out he turned a 
corner and ran into Toyo, Gam 
of ’Srosheng, the old and valued 
colleague of the Kitai-hunt. 
Toyo rose from the path, his 
grotesque little face broken up 
into a grin of a thousand 
wrinkles at the sight of the 
Bor Shap, who was more than 
his gods to him. 

“Give ye good hap, Gam,” 
grinned Pardon- Howe. The 
gam reached out, patted the 
great knees and boots, and sank 
down again. 

Long silence. 

“It’s all right, Shap ; they’re 
still here.” 

“Here? Who d’you mean?”’ 

“Why, Bomlaw and Lapok, 
the men who killed Grum 
Sahib. I thought you knew. 
Haven’t you come for them ? 
And where are your soldiers ? ” 

“Wot Say it again, 
man ! 9 

“Bom - law - and- La- pok,” 
slowly and staccato, to the 
tense face towering over him ; 


and then, with a rush, as he 
realised the brick he’d thrown, 
“the two who killed Grum 
Sahib at Mu Fereang. They’re 
getting a canoe out, at the 
ghat over there, below Pil- 
lung!” 

The great square jaw set like 
a rat-trap. The thin lips were 
a straight slit across the wide 
and bony face. He jabbed his 
khudstick into the ground and 
slipped off his rucksack straps. 

“Where are you off to, Bor 
Shap ? ” 

“Going to fetch ’em,” he 
muttered. 

“Watch it, Shap; there are 
two of them; fine big men, 
and armed. Better wait till 
we can get some Gurkhas ”’— 
he spoke to Pardon-Howe’s 
back view, as he found himself 
following, and not an answer 
did he get. ‘“‘ Anyhow, I’m 
coming too.” He slung his dao 
handy, and ran alongside with 
pace quickened by the merry 
prospect of a scrap. Pardon- 
Howe turned on him and 
pointed back to the path. 
“Stay you here, Gam; watch 
my things for me,” and sprang 
lightly into the jungle. 

Toyo subsided in his tracks. 
There was no gainsaying that 
grim voice. His heart sank 
like a dropped stone as he 
listened to the last sounds of 
the great bulk pushing through 
the jungle. “ Ai-e-e-ee. The 
Bor Shap. And he unarmed. 
He’s gone to fetch em.” With 
eyes glued on where he had 
last seen his deity, he squatted 
beside the cast rucksack, gazing 
and gazing, and listening, like 
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@ spaniel dog. His scraggy 
little figure seemed to shrink 
smaller yet; his chin drooped 
to his bony knees; two tears 
very slowly welled up in the 
little slant eyes, and rolled 
suddenly down the grimy fur- 
rowed face. He reached for his 
snuff-mull. 

How long he sat there he 
doesn’t know. He woke to a 
sound of crashing and bump- 
ing; and, through the screen 
of the jungle edge, emerged a 
strange trio. Bomlaw and La- 
pok, helmetiless, daoless, and 
dishevelled, their bullet heads 
craning forward and their piggy 
eyes goggling, panting for 
breath. They came in jerks 
and snatches, stumbling; for, 
big as they were, between 


them towered Pardon-Howe, an 
immense hairy paw gripping 


each by the nape of the neck, 
and the tense muscles standing 
out on his powerful forearms 
like ship’s cable. His clothes, 
from right armpit to knee, were 
a sloppy mess of blood. 

He impelled them along by 
jerks; he swung them on to 
the path, and in complete 
silence he marched them back 
the five miles to Headquarters. 
The iron grip never relaxed, 
the slow long stride never 
slackened; no, not when he, 
sore wounded though he was, 
had almost to hold up on their 
feet his two exhausted and 
panting prisoners ; clenched in 
that vice, they tottered along, 
all stiltily and a-grog, as it 
might be sick hens. 

Toyo, with the rucksack, 
trotted along behind, crooning 
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a little song in happy little 
minor quavers. 


Now Pardon-Howe, Politica] 
Officer of the Jungle Tracts 
and Plenipotentiary in the Areas 
North of the River, held the 
high, the low, and the middle 
Justice. He held—and very 
rightly held—the power of life 
and death throughout his proy- 
ince. He exercised it with the 
unhurried judgment and calm 
sense of fairness which was, 
and ever will be, head and 
shoulders above Codified Law. 
So that when we, recalled at 
length by runners, arrived at 
Headquarters, it was to find 
Bomlaw and Lapok squatting 
behind bars in the Quarter 
Guard, very stiff in the neck, 
refusing all food, and looking 
an impending death full in the 
face. ' 

The trial was full and formal, 
but simplified by the frank and 
obvious truthfulness of the two 
scoundrels. They gave the his- 
tory of it all, and their reasons, 
and how, and why, and where 
they did it. Throughout the 
proceedings, the non - moral 
jungli mentality was apparent 
in that they viewed their fate 
more as punishment for their 
hardihood in slicing a hole in 
the great, though interfering, 
Bor Shap, than as retribution 
for killing Grant. We could 
mot get them to see that they 
had done anything wrong iD 
murdering him. ‘“ Yes, we did 
it. The villagers brought the 
shap to the Rami tree, and left 
him. We stood him up before 
the tree. Lapok came behind 
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the shap and cut downwards 
once, and his dao sank deep 
into the shap’s brains. And 
then we cut him into pieces the 
size of raindrops.” 

Ab-solutely impenitent. 


Next day Pardon-Howe, with 
seven stitches in his ribs and 
swathed in uncomfortably hot 
bandages, sent word abroad. 
_ And it was thus and so; and 
presently the fifteen principal 
gams of the Province assembled, 
in fear and trembling, at Head- 
quarters. To these, and to 
none other, he entrusted Bom- 
law and Lapok, nor would he 
have one of us, or a single 
Gurkha, of the party. With 
these he stalked northwards, 
himself well ahead and walking 
alone; and though every step 
must have pulled on the stitches 
most confoundedly, he walked 
with a swing and a lilt, his hat 
in his hand, and the jungle 


winds playing round his great 
bald head. 

A week they went thus, and 
not a fearful gam of the party 
but hedged in the two prisoners 
and pressed close on them, lest 
they should make a bolt for it. 
A week through the jungle, 
climbing and _ descending; 
through villages where the 
Owners were beginning to 
dribble back, and gazed at the 
fearsome cortége in awed si- 
lence; up and up, into the 
unmapped beyond. 

On the evening of the seventh 
day they reached the Rami 
tree by Mu Fereang village ; 
and there, to the big over- 
hanging bough which had 
shaded Grant’s last moments, 
he well and truly hanged Bom- 
law and Lapok, the fifteen 
gams tallying on to the cane 
ropes. They made all fast, 
coiled up the slack neatly, 
and left them there. 


Vii. 


His Excellency James Pascoe, 
sprawling in a long chair on 
the lawn of a Norfolk vicarage, 
was summoned by Ultimate 
Authority from half-way 
through his leave to return and 
take charge again. 

In half an hour from getting 
the coded cable he took train 
and he took ship ; he may have 
taken a suitcase; he certainly 
took no more. The single word 
“Coming ” preceded him. 


To meet him at Aden wrote 
Pardon - Howe, sitting rather 
stiff and the stitches pulling. 
It told him all. “‘... of course 
he thinks it’s all my fault; 
and he’s told me he thinks I’ve 
been both lacking in energy 
and disloyal. The file is a 
big one, but you can read it 
when you get here. I keep 
it in the safe in my bed- 
room. We call it ‘ Towser.’ 
It bites.” 


a 








THE MUTATIONS OF MECHANISM. 


BY WILLIAM M‘FEE. 


THE war to end war has one 
achievement to its credit rarely 
mentioned. It disposed of the 
enormous number of obsolete 
tramp steamers which rising 
freights had kept from the 
breaking-up yards year after 
year. The sea-going engineer 
of these later days can neither 
imagine nor believe the nature 
of the toil involved in a voyage 
to the Cape or to India in one 
of those vessels. They were 
not, in the vernacular of the 
craft, “kept up.” They were 
given the irreducible minimum 
of repairs, and the engineer 
with a name to make was dis- 


posed to run his engines on 
the irreducible minimum of 
stores with a maximum of 
back-breaking manual labour. 
Britain is rightly proud of her 


long maritime supremacy. 
Blood, however, is the price 


of admiralty, and when “the 


white wings of commerce ”’ were 
folded and the unkempt tramp 
began to smear the blue heavens 
with her smoke-trails, it would 
be tactless to say whose blood 
and sweat was spent to keep 
ten thousand ships at sea. 

It must not be supposed 
that grim tales of rascally 
owners and grafting characters 
are about to be unfolded. The 
Plimsoll Mark and the Board 
of Trade, the underwriters and 
the general rise in commercial 
probity, made lurid criminality 
unlikely and infrequent. But 


the British ship which carried 
a load-line had to compete 
with foreign vessels which were 
loaded to the master’s discre- 
tion. I have seen a Danish 
vessel of less tonnage register 
than my own ship leave port 
with her coal ports awash, 
with two hundred tons more 
cargo aboard than we under 
British registry could allow. 
And the rate for that par- 
ticular cargo was a pound a 
ton for a twelve-day voyage. 
To keep in commission and 
show a profit the British tramp 
had to run on nothing at all. 
There was no money for paint 
or for tools. And the auxiliary 
machinery was only induced to 
function by the never-ending 
toil of short-handed crowds 
working and watch - keeping 
eleven hours a day. It was 
“glorious and obscure toil.” 
It was poorly paid and poorly 
victualled by modern standards. 
The perplexing feature of the 
period in retrospect is that it 
evokes neither resentment nor 
bitterness in the survivor's 
breast. 

Indeed, it is very much the 
other way. The idealist, no 
doubt, is an exception. His 
starry vision shows him a per- 
fect world whose smooth ron- 
dure enables it to roll sweetly 
through the years—a world on 
whose ever-placid oceans ¢éD- 
chanted ships steam towards 
Paradise Port, their captains 
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entertaining their crews with 
song and story and with pota- 
tions of fabulous rum, where 
no trouble or folly ever mars 
the beauty of the day. But 
to those of us who have ac- 
cepted the austere conditions 
of life on earth and sea, who 
have abandoned the theory 
that men and materials are 
ever perfect, and who have got 
used to facing a day’s work 
without flinching, the memory 
of those old ships is mellowed 
by time to true proportions. 
Leaving for a moment the 
inevitable miseries of machinery 
too old or too neglected to run 
as it should, let us contemplate 
the Inventor of Gadgets. In- 
ventors of the calibre of Steven- 
son, Watt, and Rudolf Diesel 
are in a different category. 
The person alluded to now is 


usually a draughtsman by pro- 
fession and a theorist at heart. 
He invents pumps which, on 


paper, are miracles of sim- 
plicity and paragons of re- 
liability. Gadgets are his dish. 
He does not comprehend why 
existing pumps, reducing valves, 
escapes, evaporator coils, and 
generator-engines are so com- 
plicated and costly. He sees 
where he can design them more 
simply and economically. He 
objects, when brooding over 
the lay-out of an engine-room, 
to vacant corners. Has he 
been to sea? It is safe to 
assume that he made a voyage 
to the Mediterranean and back. 
He knows all about it. You 
will hear about that voyage 
the moment the faintest doubt 
of. his experience creeps into 
your voice. His opinion of 
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sea-going engineers is that they 
are an ignorant,  shiftless, 
drunken, and inefficient crowd 
of impostors. They cannot do 
the simplest problem involving 
the calculus, and they have no 
other term in their vocabulary 
more scathing than to call a 
man a draughtsman. 

Now such a person—tall, 
Spare, ‘and wearing rimless 
glasses—is not allowed to mon- 
key with the general design 
of engines and ships. He gets 
his work in on the gadgets, the 
auxiliary contraptions which 
make or mar a man’s life on 
board of a ship. Patents, in 
a general way, are the curse 
of the sea-going engineer. Any- 
one who is interested in the 
little known psychology of in- 
vention will find food for 
thought in the great museum 
of arts and sciences in London, 
where models of all the amazing 
mechanisms of the past fifty 
or sixty years are gathered in 
chambers of horrors for the 
instruction and warning of 
modern youth. There he will 
behold engines animated by 
all the prime movers, includ- 
ing some that have solved (for 
a minute or two) the problem 
of perpetual motion. He will 
see the engine devised by the 
man who wanted quick com- 
pression in his internal com- 
bustion motor, and substituted 
for the cylinder head another 
piston advancing  stealthily 
upon the unwitting gas from 
behind. Whereupon the ex- 
plosion drove the pistons apart, 
and power, oodles of power, 
was transmitted by huge clonk- 
ing bell-crank levers to the 
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shaft. In action the thing 
looked like two gorillas strug- 
gling for possession of an ice- 
cream freezer, and wore out 
in a month because of the 
multiplicity of its bearings. 

The steamship, it may be 
easily imagined, however, has 
been the particular mark of the 
ruthless inventor. I report 
with joy that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of these in- 
fernal affairs do not work. The 
simpler they are the less likely 
their chances of survival. 
Valveless pumps and engines 
are mentioned here. The 
duplex pump, whereby the pis- 
ton rod of the left cylinder 
operates the valve-stem of the 
right, and vice versa, is a true 
couple, and as reliable as it is 
simple to adjust. It produces 
an even flow from its discharge, 
and it will start from any 
position at which it may have 
stopped. It can be hung upside 
down in a well-shaft, and it will 
work as well as in the manu- 
facturer’s show-room. Even an 
oiler, sent in an emergency to 
start such a homely adequate 
dingus, can do no more than 
forget to open a drain cock, in 
which case the pump, non- 
.plussed by a cylinder full of 
water, stops. 

Came a day, however, when 
a knight of the drawing-board 
had a vision of a pump with 
only one cylinder and one 
bucket, operating with a valve 
whose impetus was derived 
from a thimbleful of steam 
pocketed at the end of a thing 
like a dumb-bel! wmoving¥end- 
wise, and with a rotary twist 
of perhaps thirty degrees. 


Pushing the dumb-bell down 
was supposed to open a port 
into the cylinder, and presto! 
the pump made a stroke. On 
paper the contrivance had qa 
deceptive simplicity. In prac- 
tice it was expensive, but it 
was not competent. 

The one desideratum in 
auxiliary machinery is an ability 
to function without more than 
reasonable supervision. You 
have a pump; in this case it 
is a patent. The name ig 
probably some variant of the 
word Simple. It is a Simpli- 
citas, let us say, cheap and 
nasty. It goes into a corner 
where a hot steam-pipe pre- 
vents you getting at it. You 
give it steam, warm it through, 
and drain it. You open suc- 
tion and delivery valves, run 
a swabbing-brush over the rod, 
and open up the stop-valve. 
And nothing happens. 

The aforesaid thimbleful of 
steam, so exquisitely adjusted 
to the duty of thrusting the 
dumb -bell distributing valve 
into the new position, is trapped 
behind globules of condensa- 
tion. It is, by a very efficient 
natural law, becoming con- 
densed itself. This forms a 
vacuum, and all the moisture 
which has been indolently drain- 
ing from that end of the steam- 
chest changes direction and 
rushes back to fill that vacuum. 
This the gentleman in the 
draughting-room has over- 
looked. But it is no longer 
any use blaming the inventor. 
The thing has been bought and 
delivered and installed in the 
ship upon the strength of trial 
performances carried out under 
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jdeal conditions. It is now 
part of the ship’s gear, and by 
some obscure process of evolu- 
tion it has gotten itself a dis- 
position, a personality, a galaxy 
of moods, almost a soul of its 
own. 

So it seemed to me in the 
night watches of the first ship 
in which I sailed, and the 
erratic temperaments of auxil- 
iaries blended with the sombre 
animosity of the main engines. 
The boilers of that ship were 
as old as the ship—twenty 
years. To enter the casings 
beneath them with a slush- 
lamp, for she had no dynamo, 
was like entering an iron cave 
whose sagging vault was 
blotched and blistered with 
vast yellowish globes and in- 
verted pinnacles of salt. Every 
seam and rivet-head bore its 
quota of harsh saline crystals 
stained with corrosion and drip- 
ping bitter brine into the as- 
cending stalagmites on the floor 
of the cellular double-bottom. 

This told three things. - The 
boilers were leaking, the evap- 
orator was out of commission, 
and the condenser was letting 
sea-water seep into the steam 
spaces. The boilers, far from 
needing what is called ‘‘ make- 
up,” which is the additional 
water to compensate for legiti- 
mate losses, were gaining a 
few inches in the gauge every 
day. The amount of salt in 
the water, as shown to me by 
the salinometer every morning 
at three o’clock, was ominous. 
It was nearly eight ounces to 
the gallon. Therefore it be- 
came my lugubrious duty to 
fil the boilers as full as was 
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safe, so that at four o’clock 
the senior engineer could open 
the blow-downs, and with a 
thunderous submarine uproar 
blow some of the saline liquor 
into the sea. And to force the 
extra water in I was supposed 
to use the pump artfully de- 
signated by its inventor “‘ The 
Simplicitas,” of-which I have 
spoken. 

Here lay the sinister signifi- 
cance of the patent. Each 
engineer of the ship would 
delegate the operating of that 
pump to the one lower down. 
The chief, as a matter of 
politics, announced that the 
pump was all right, but we 
didn’t know how to work it. 
As the most junior of all, it 
was impossible for me to abdi- 
cate in anybody’s favour. I 
therefore was forced into the 
society of the slim green-painted 
jezebel in the forward port 
corner of our engine-room, and 
many a desperate tryst I kept 
with that iron maiden. The 
second engineer had another 
name for her. 

She was like a light woman 
with three lovers, none of whom 
really understood the workings 
of her secret heart. There were 
times when she seemed to stand 
there smiling derisively in the 
Shadows behind the high-pres- 
sure columns, a sort of demoniac 
Rima haunting an iron forest. 
She would start sometimes to 
pump, making strange sounds 
as though developing cardiac 
syncope. Softly, softly the 
plunger would rise and fall and 
rise and fall, exactly as the 
inventor, now safely asleep in 
his bed ashore, had intended. 
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And then, just as I would turn 
away to attend to the other 
ten thousand duties in that 
terrible old engine-room, she 
would choke with rage, stamp 
her foot, and stop dead. I 
would tickle her under the chin 
with a wrench, and she would 
give a terrific up and down 
stroke, ending with a heart- 
breaking bang. “‘ Once for all 
I wont,” she seemed to say. 
I would administer cylinder oil 
through a lubricator fastened 
to her ear, and she would send 
out a geyser of unsuspected 
vapour to scald my arms. 
Sometimes in despair, and 
turning to other work, I would 
be hurrying past her, and find 
her moving up and down as 
sweetly as could be. She 


seemed to be dancing soli- 
tarily in the shadow, a shy 


nereid of the seas, an elfin 
gypsy whom none would ever 
bend to his will. And again, 
she would pause and put her 
foot down hard, so that the 
feed pipes shivered with the 
shock, and my heart, very 
much in my mouth all the time, 
jumped through my teeth. 

It would be idle to pretend 
that such a union could ever 
be a happy one. The most 
devoted of lovers expects a 
little consideration from his 
mistress. She had none for us. 
She held before us, supposing 
the big main pumps failed, the 
promise of disaster. On her 
forehead was a plate bearing 
the word Srmeuicitas. It 
gleamed. The donkeyman pol- 
ished the flanges of her cylinder- 
covers and her bulbous lubri- 
cator. She led us into decep- 
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tive courses. We strove, like 
knights of a degenerate grail 
to believe in her. We gave her 
the benefit of work done secretly 
by the great main pumps crash- 
ing up and down for ever 
behind the low pressure casing, 
The second engineer, gulping 
hot coffee at four o’clock, would 
say, “Did she work?” [| 
would nod. ‘ Aye,” I would 
Say easily, “‘she worked pretty 
well.” But I avoided his eye, 
and he never sought mine. He 
knew. He knew she had one 
of those fatal personalities which 
engender neither faith nor hope 
in a man’s breast. 

There were other machines 
whose vagaries evoke no re 
membered emotions nobler than 
@ Savage exasperation and a 
dogged desire to conquer. Con- 
sider, for example, that aged 
Bolinder semi-Diesel engine in 
a launch which was used by 
me to tow mahogany logs and 
lighters of palm-oil barrels from 
the jetty at Cape Coast Castle 
to the ship lying off in deep 
water. It was also used by 
less conscientious persons t0 
go ashore in Duala, which i 
the port of the Cameroons, and 
three degrees from the Equator. 
Consider also that a semi 
Diesel had in those days about 
the same standing as a parson’s 
son. Nobody expected her to 
behave herself. 

It is reasonable for the reader 
to welcome a comprehensible 
definition of a technical conul- 
drum like “Bolinder semi- 
Diesel.” Let it suffice that 
Dr Rudolf Diesel, perhaps the 
most important figure in the 
annals of modern prime movers, 
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designed an engine of long 
stroke and enormous compres- 
gion, which would use almost 
anything containing carbon, 
from crude oil to leather scraps, 
charcoal or pulverised coke. 
The compression he got by 
admitting, not atmospheric air 
to a volatile gas like a modern 
motor-car, but air from a com- 
pressor worked by the engine. 
The result was that instead of 
exploding suddenly and gener- 
ating intense heat and pressure 
in the cylinder-head like a 
gasoline engine, Diesel’s ma- 
chine burned its fuel along the 
stroke, giving a steady even 
thrust, and burning it all. Its 
efficiency with fuels hitherto 
mavailable was so surprising 
that it was hardly credible. 
Diesel was derided as a vision- 
ary. He was a visionary. He 
seemed to understand, better 
than any man since Watt, the 
true nature of a heat engine. 
But the practical difficulties 
in the way of applying this new 
idea to ships were almost fabu- 
lous. The pistons had to be 
cooled as well as the cylinders. 
Telescopic pipes had to be 
designed to slide up and down 
to keep up a circulation of 
fresh cold water to each moving 
piston. Pistons had to be 
designed which would not crack 
and warp under the double 
torment of fire and water. 
lubrication seemed an almost 
insoluble problem. Starting 
several thousand horse-power 
by compressed air was not as 
easy as it looked. But once 
the principle was grasped noth- 
ing could stay the advance. 
VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCOXLVI. 
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One astonishing ship is now 
on the ocean with a strange 
hybrid engine in her. Bach 
piston is driven downward by 
Diesel oil, and is driven on 
the up-stroke by steam gener- 
ated from the heat of the ex- 
haust acting upon the hot 
circulating water from the 
Diesel end. Henry Ford has 
a gigantic mill-engine running 
in a glass house at Highland 
Park on this principle. 

Out of this invention was 
developed for small plants the 
semi-Diesel. Low pressure air 
is drawn into the crank-cham- 
ber through a thing like an 
agitated sauce- pan lid, and 
darts up a passage into the 
cylinder at the right moment. 
Oil is squirted in at the same 
time through a jet, and the 
mixture is compressed into a 
hot bulb in the cylinder-head. 
The result, if all goes well, is 
an explosion, and the engine 
continues to function. If all 
goes well. 

The launch referred to in 
these memoirs, however, was 
something of a museum piece. 
She was Number One: The 
company had several hundred 
ships, and they had purchased 
this particular auxiliary as an 
experiment. For many years 
it had hauled mahogany logs 
from Gold Coast forests to 
the ships in the roadsteads. 
The valve gear of the engine 
was one of those complex ag- 
gregations of knife-edges, cams, 
springs, and swinging bob- 
weights called, with sinister 
humour, “ hit-and-miss gears.” 
When new it doubtless hit 
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with the cleanest and most 
honourable intentions. In my 
time it functioned like an elderly 
spinster’s memory—irregularly 
and with a genius for the in- 
opportune. 

But the dreadful defect which 
aroused and still arouses re- 
sentment in an otherwise philo- 
sophic bosom was its com- 
pressed-air starter. It was a 
huge engine as launch-engines 
go. No human power could 
spin the five-hundred-pound fly- 
wheel over a compression-stroke. 
Beside it, bolted to the hot 
little engine-room wall, was a 
man- power air compressor. 
Here stood Jo-Jo, an almost 
naked East African negro, whirl- 
ing the handle of a three-feet 
flywheel and trying to send 
the needle of the pressure 
gauge up to eight atmospheres, 
which Mr Bolinder or one of 
his satraps had decided was 
sufficient to start. It was old 
like the engine. The plungers 
were leaky, and the valves 
stuck. The sweat spurted from 
the coloured gentleman’s fore- 
head, which was marked deeply 
with tribal signs in blue tatoo- 
ings, and his back, decorated 
with spear scars like clumsy 
tyre-patches, writhed in a man- 
ner which conveyed a disturb- 
ing impression that he was 
being tortured. Perhaps he 
was. He probably had his 
own mythological explanation 
of this weird and apparently 
futile task. The gauge never 
rose above five atmospheres, 
and he had to keep at it with 
every ounce in his system while 
I got the engine to the starting 
position. 
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The next operation was the 
crucial one. With Jo-Jo whirl 
ing like a demon, with both 
blow -lamps roaring on the 
cylinder-heads and heating the 
bulbs to redness, with the 
launch rearing and bucketing 
against the ship’s side in the 
swell of the Gold Coast combers, 
it was necessary to give the 
fuel valve a quick twist and 
open the air valve at the same 
time. If successful—and 4 
silent prayer often ascended— 
the engine would give a vast 
snort and thump, and begin 
to revolve. If otherwise—and 
the silent prayer then became 
a vocal imprecation — she 
uttered a long hiss and stalled. 
If the fuel valve was not shut 
with the utmost expedition, 
she would inhale so much 
crude oil that not a quart of 
gasoline injected through pet- 
cocks would tempt her to start 
again for a week. 

If Jo-Jo suffered, what of 
his colleague with the white 
man’s burden? The equatorial 
sun beat down through the 
scuttle, the sweat poured from 
his soiled and weary body, and 
the first mate, in khaki uniform 
and a huge pith-helmet, hailed 
from the deck of the ship, and 
wanted to know when the 
launch would be ready: 
Human nature is weak. There 
were times when I disliked 
that engine. On one ‘occasion, 
when she coughed and died 
half-way to the ship, so that 
she lost her momentum and 
six huge mahogany logs came 
leaping through the sea and 
tangled their tow-ropes about 
the propeller, I even hated 
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ner. The logs, like insane 
leviathans, crowded about me. 
Jo-Jo, who had doubtless at- 
tended cannibalistic barbecues 
in his time, appeared to medi- 
tate diving off and swimming 
back to barbarism when ordered 
to pump for his life. The red 
bluffs of Accra were very allur- 
ing, the ship seemed an im- 
mense distance. Pump, Jo-Jo, 
pump! or no more palm-oil 
chop ! 

Jo-Jo pumped. The blow- 
lamps roared. The logs tried 
to climb into the launch. The 
launch herself rolled broadside 
to the swell. Tools slid into 
the bilges. The sun struck 
the back of one’s neck like a 
hothammer. The water-botitle, 
swinging madly from the 
awning -spar, was empty. 


Slowly the gauge reached five 


atmospheres. Pump, Jo-Jo, 
pump!... All right, she’s 
away again. 

Such episodes may mark a 
man, but they do him no per- 
manent damage if he has a 
sense of humour and a dash of 
philosophy, and a member of 
& cannibal tribe to work the 
pump. There seems to be a 
tough justice at work on the 
world, and machines whose 
imperfections chasten their 
human associates engage our 
affections and illumine our 
memories with comic episodes. 
Even main engines have this 
quality. Those in particular 
Which belonged, as we may 
say, to the Victorian era. 

Certainly they partook of 
the qualities of that era in 
outward semblance and interior 
qualities. They had character. 
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They were big and they were 
slow. They were durable and 
dependable. They were built 
upon principles and specifica- 
tions which had stood the 
tests of time and the ruthless 
sea. They stood up. It was 
a matter of pride with us that, 
no matter what happened, so 
long as a ship floated we could 
get her home. There was more 
than a mere scrap of sentiment 
to us in the tradition that she 
was part of Britain. She could 
never be anything else. Her 
machinery was as characteristic 
of her country of origin as were 
ourselves. 

To speak thus of the dead is 
not to depreciate the living. 
Other days, other ways. But 
those old ships with their huge 
lumbering engines had many 
virtues. One remembers them 
with affection as one remembers 
old cities and old books. The 
modern fabricated ship has 
about the same standing as 
any other {article produced 
by quantity: production. She 
doesn’t last long enough to 
have any memories. She is 
like a modern novel—sophisti- 
cated, smart, efficient, and soon 
forgotten. 

There was one, and I remem- 
ber her because on her articles 
I was for the first time in my 
life set down as “ first engi- 
neer.” The English Merchant 
Marine does not recognise leg- 
ally either “chief engineers ” 
or “captains.” I remember 
her because I joined her after 
a voyage in a Scotch ship, and 
was very glad to return to a 
vessel of the old employ, regis- 
tered in London. She was a 
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respectable old party of about 
six thousand tons, very com- 
fortable in an old-fashioned 
way, and her engines were by 
Blair of Stockton - on - Tees. 
What kind of man Blair him- 
self might have been is not 
known, but his engines were 
the heaviest and most durable 
ever built. The flanges of the 
cylinder - covers were three 
inches thick. The four huge 
turned columns which sup- 
ported the cylinders in front 
were nearly a foot in diameter, 
and instead of being flanged 
and fastened with bolts were 
carried clean through bed-plate 
and cylinder-block and secured 
with nuts the size of a snare- 
drum. The crankshaft was of 
the same heroic proportions. 
It was sixteen inches in dia- 
meter, and was held in place 
in its bearings by huge polished 
steel slabs like grave-stones. 
There was a propeller astern 
resembling a windmill, and that 
old triple-expansion engine had 
walked solemnly about the 
oceans at sixty revolutions per 
minute for fifteen years when 
I came to her. Nothing would 
ever wear out those marvellous 
engines, and that Lowmoor 
wrought-iron hull. She was 
built, like many another thing 
in England, to last an eternity. 
She was one of the immortals. 
And she had the disposition 
of one who took a long view 
and a calm one, and was not 
to be disturbed by passing 
trivialities. She was not so 
much a happy ship as a placid 
one. She did not roll very 
much, except in the Bay of 
Biscay or when rounding Cape 
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St Vincent. She was a dry 
ship, and any water that came 
into her well-decks soon ran 
out of great wrought-iron scup- 
pers, which clanged loudly when 
a@ wave struck them. She kept 
her men voyage after voyage, 
She had a commander who had 
been mate of her, a hot-tem- 
pered Welshman who made it 
his boast he would never know- 
ingly make money out of the 
ship’s victuals. We lived well 
and happily. She was, if you 
have a romantic nature, an 
ideal ship. 

But I remember her most of 
all for a voyage she made in 
which everything went wrong: 
when we put the mate ashore 
to die in the Naval Hospital 
at Gibraltar after we had lost 
twelve hours with a fouled 
anchor in Oran. We had dit 
charged coal in Alexandria and 
loaded iron ore in the Grecian 
Arches, and in both ports we 
had had trouble. The mate, 
suddenly and without warning, 
took to his bunk with a disease 
which was beyond our com 
mander’s diagnosis, and he lay 
in unassuageable agony. And 
the commander himself, when 
we left Gibraltar for home, 
was in a state of mind border 
ing on frenzy, what with the 
delay and the ceaseless fraying 
of his temper by such wt 
toward happenings. The Ferwr 
field, 80 long an abode of peate 
and happiness, tramped out 
into the winter Atlantic unde 
something very like a cloud. 
It needed only a word from 
the chief, to the effect that the 
Oran coal was burning like 
chaff, to send the full-bodied 
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black-eyed Welsh commander 
up in the air. 

It was true, however. We 
had always bunkered at Algiers 
before, where they knew us, 
and gave us coal that would 
purn clean and evenly on our 
ponderous and thick fire-bars. 
This Oran was a new port, one 
day nearer home, full of greedy 
ships taking advantage of a 
cut-rate tariff. Our men were 
shovelling all the time. The 
two hundred tons in our bunkers 
were vanishing. It would never 
do to face the Bay in winter- 
time with trash like this. They 
talked it over as they drank 
their glasses of Scotch in the 
Old Man’s room, and it was 
decided to call at Corcubion, 
which is behind Cape Finisterre, 
and take fifty tons of real 
coal for a stand-by. There 
would be a row, anyway, over 
the time they were taking. 
Might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb. 

We went into that quiet 
little port of Galicia, and took 
our fifty tons from a hulk that 
had been a noble sailing ship 
before we were born. It was 
our last glimpse of peace for 
fifteen days. 

The run from Finisterre to 
Glasgow was about five days 
for us in a general way. But 
when we ran out from behind 
that huge whale-backed pro- 
montory and faced the open 
Atlantic, we found thick 
Weather. It was the sort of 
weather that the most experi- 
ced seafarers regard with 
Measy misgiving. The sea 
tame in from the westward in 
& tremendous unbroken swell. 
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The sky was a grey vault, 
across which low black 
streamers hurried eastward to 
a sinister horizon, The wind 
whipped the surface of the 
near-by water into flat sheets 
of spray. The bows of the 
ship descended with solemn de- 
liberation, and the windlass 
was for ever smothered with 
spray blown athwart the fore- 
castle-head. She came up with 
even more deliberation. The 
carpenter, a figure draped 
in oilskins, sheltered himself 
against the bulkhead and 
chalked his sounding-rod. He 
was trying the forward wells. 
The Fernfield had transverse 
wells across the ship between 
each double-bottom tank, and 
into these wells the water 
from the limbers drained. 
Down below the engines were 
turning their regulation sixty 
revolutions per minute. They 
would do this on a hundred 
and fifty pounds of steam and 
a@ vacuum of twenty-four inches. 
They were able to do this for 
the next fifteen days of heavy 
pitching. They raced, of 
course, when the propeller lifted 
clear of the sea, but no racing 
could endanger those enormous 
cranks and connecting - rods. 
There were times when the 
captain rather wished the pro- 
peller would drop off. We 
would be nearly two weeks 
overdue. But he might have 
saved his sighs. Blair’s engines 
did not lose their propellers. 
We had no anxiety. And then, 
the next day, we had to put the 
ballast on the bilges. She was 
making water, a8 we say. Four 
inches in Number One well. 
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The ballast-pump was un- 
like most auxiliaries, as the 
ship was unlike others. ll 
the auxiliary engines in the 
ship were by Blair. They 
were, be it said, as heavy and 
solid and indestructible as the 
main engines. Going into that 
engine-room you found your- 
self amid machinery as English 
as Stonehenge, as imperturbable 
as the Tower of London. The 
Inventor of Gadgets had gained 
no admission. And the ballast- 
pump, situated under the orlop 
beam and below our quarters, 
was like a tocsin in our ears. 
Its solemn clonk-clonk inter- 
penetrating the stately reper- 
cussions of the main engines, 
was rarely heard on that ship. 
The great bronze plungers, six 
inches in diameter, of the main 
bilge pumps had a capacity 
treble the needs of the ship. 
But the carpenter reported still 
four inches in Number One well, 
and the twelve-inch bucket of 
the ballast-pump began to draw, 
and the weather, as we steamed 
slowly along the ninth degree of 
longitude west of Greenwich, 
got steadily worse. We screwed 
up the side ports, and began 
to secure the doors of the alley- 
ways. The donkeyman un- 
limbered the fiddley-grating 
covers, and I discovered on 
the upper bilge-keelson a roll 
of canvas covers for the sky- 
lights. Did I not say she was 
a good ship? She had had good 
men in her. I got a needle and 
palm and some sail-twine, and 
mended a rent or two in the 
seams. They did not carry 
away for nearly a week. 

It is the custom, in the mer- 
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chant service, to clean and 
paint on the homeward rm, 
It is a good custom. A man’s 
pride in his ship is measured 
by the unpaid toil he will put 
into her, so that she will arrive 
in her home port “ ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion.”’ But the 
Fernfield was now taking heavy 
seas clean over the bridge 
deck. Her fore-deck was full 
all the time. Her bows did 
not rise to the seas. Sometimes 
the captain put her round, and 
we slowed the engines, and the 
carpenter hurriedly sounded the 
Number One well again, and 
found nine inches. We did 
not bother much about paint- 
ing the ship. 

Nothing we could do seemed 
to lower the water in that well. 
The ballast pump gave up suck- 
ing. We cleared the line by 
taking out the valves and send- 
ing a sudden rush of sea-water 
back into the ship. We got 
nowhere. Next morning the 
water was two feet and rising. 
We knew, without details, of 
course, that she was leaking 
somewhere forward. 

Iron ore is a dead cargo. 
It lies like a heap of metallic 
earth in each hold. It is half 
rock and half red powder. The 
discharge from the ballast pump 
was already reddish. Now, 2% 
the water rose to two feet six, 
we knew it was in the hold 2% 
well, and when the red mud 
began to silt down into the 
well, no pump ever made would 
lift it. And how could we tig 
hand-pumps on a deck awash 
three feet deep with raging 
seas ? 

So we pushed on day after 
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day into the Bay. It is The 
Bay par excellence, as the Gulf 
of Mexico is The Gulf and the 
English Channel is The Channel. 
The swell was still there per- 
haps, but it was not perceptible 
mder the mountainous waves, 
which came up and lifted the 
Fernfield bodily and flung her 
down on her ear, a8 one might 
say, and left her to be slugged 
by the next one because 
the water in her forehold 
held her head down. At last 
the firemen could no longer 
pass to and from the fore- 
castle. They slept on the 
engine-room gratings and in 
the tween-deck bunkers. They 
climbed up the fire-room ven- 
tilators, and going along to the 
galley, received their grub 
through the galley skylight. 
Sometimes a sea would catch 
them kneeling there, reaching 
down for the pan, as though 
they were rifling a secret store 
of food buried in the earth. 
It would catch them and inun- 
date them, filling the pan and 
exploding in steam on the 
galley range. 

We, too, had the same ex- 
perience. The mess-boy would 
seize his opportunity and lower 
the dishes through our sky- 
light in the mess-room. Then 
he made his way round and 
served it. The cook, a gentle- 
man with a white beard, was 
& prisoner in his galley. He 
slept on the seat by the fire, 
the water washing to and fro 
beneath him. When one caught 
sight of him through his little 
skylight, his arms upraised 
offering a tureen of soup or a 
joint under a shining cover, he 
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resembled a troll in a cavern, 
offering the produce of his toil. 

Outside it got worse. The 
ship took a sort of forward- 
and-starboard list, very wun- 
comfortable in the engine-room, 
for it threw the weight of the 
rods on the front guides, and 
made the thrust-block run hot. . 
We were off Ushant when the 
carpenter reported eighteen feet 
of water in the fore-hold. The 
suctions were choked solid. The 
captain said it was no use 
trying to get to Glasgow. We'd 
be in Dutch before then. 

“Tl run her ashore in Mil- 
ford Haven,” he said in the 
chief’s room, staring moodily 
at a glass of neat whisky he 
held in his hand. It was his 
first command, and he wasn’t 
sure what would come of it. 
But he knew nothing would 
come of it if he let her go down 
under him in the Irish Sea. 
That was no solution. 

By this time the ship and 
her crew were in an unhealthy 
state. The only ventilation 
came down the cowls. The 
white paint of the bulkheads 
was streaked with black and 
rust. Sea-water poured in 
through the skylight lifts, and 
turned to white salt on the 
once polished cylinder covers. 
The smell was bad down there. 
In the forecastle it was worse. 
We knew that because we were 
working on a scheme to reach 
the water in Number One Hold. 
We went down into the fore- 
peak, which is the interior of 
a ship’s bow, and we began 
cutting holes through the bulk- 
head to let the water run into 
the peak and be drawn out by 
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a clean suction bore. It was 
grimy work, bent double under 
the flooring and getting one’s 
hair singed by the candle flame. 
Outside the great grey seas 
leapt on the forecastle head, 
and the shock of them sounded 
like subterranean explosions. 
We cut a hole and nothing 
came out. The iron ore was a 
soggy mass of red clay in the 
hold. But we had to try. 
When we passed the Scilly 
Islands the weather became a 
little milder. The water in 
the hold, when we began to go 
full speed, came up to twenty- 
two feet. That was about her 
draft. She wouldn’t make any 
more. But the Old Man drove 
her across the Bristol Channel. 
The glass wasn’t getting up 
any, and when we passed the 
forts at the entrance of Milford 


Haven and came opposite Pem- 
broke, he selected an easy soft 
mud slope and the Fernjfield 
slipped up the beach and came to 
rest. Safe for a while, anyway. 

The captain went ashore and 


telegraphed to London. The 
superintendent was on his way 
to Cardiff in the Fishguard 
express at the time. A wire 
from the office caught him on 
the train at Newport. Fish- 
guard is north of Pembroke 
about twenty miles. Our boss 
got out somewhere and took 
a local train to where the 
Fernfield lay on the beach. 
He was a small peppery West- 
countryman, something like 
what Drake must have been, I 
imagine, clever and difficult. 
He was fond of meeting com- 
plaints from his chiefs and 
skippers with the words, “If 
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you knew your job as well ag 
I know mine, you wouldn't 
have let that happen.” He 
did know his job, too, but on 
this occasion he was wrong. 
He came down in a rage, 
The skipper met him ashore, 
and the two of them came ont 
in a boat bobbing up and down 
like two corks. There was a 
bitter wind blowing off the 
Welsh hills. The boss clam- 
bered up the ladder, and began 
laying about him. We wer 
to get out at once. What did 
we think we were, passengers 
on a cruise? This wasn’t 
Glasgow, it was Milford Haven. 
Who ever heard of a cargo of 
iron ore coming into Milford 
Haven? Leak? Then why 
didn’t we pump it out? » The 
chances were we didn’t know 
our connections after all these 
years in the damn ship. There 
was nothing the matter with 
the ship. She was a good ship, 
a damn sight better than the 
men in her. Get steam and go 
to Glasgow, and don’t let him 
hear any more about bad 
weather. We didn’t know what 
bad weather was, in his opinion. 
The incredible thing was that 
when we pulled the ship off 
the bank and anchored, she 
made no more water. The 
minute that peppery little chap 
from Plymouth set foot om 
our deck she stopped. He 
made us take out every valve 
in the suction line, and 8aW 
for himself they were clean. 
That was another of his phrases, 
“See for yourself.” Convinced 
against his will we had ou 
line clear, he turned his back 
on us, and accused us of 
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leaving a valve open and filling 
the ship. ‘“She’s dry as a 
pird-cage,” he snapped. “ Get 
steam and get on out. I’m 
going ashore. I’m sick of the 
sight of people who don’t know 
their work.” 

With that flea in our ears, 
we went out into one of the 
wildest gales ever known in 
that stormy Irish Sea. It was 
two hundred miles to Glasgow, 
and we did half of it in two 
days. And off the Isle of Man 
the water began to gain on us 
in Number One Hold. It was 
almost as though the person- 
ality of that little man (who 
knew his business) had ceased 
to have any influence on the 
ship. The captain and the 
second mate (we had no third 
mate) were almost dead with 
being on their feet all the time. 


We pumped and pumped, but 
the water rose to twenty-two 
feet again. At last, when we 
raised the Mull of Cantyre, the 


gale blew itself out. We put 
om speed, and next day we 
tied up in the Queen’s Dock at 
our old berth at the foot of 
Finisterre Street. And they 
began to take the ore out of 
Number One Hold at once. 

‘We were very weary and 
tather sick as well, for nobody 
tjoys being told he doesn’t 
mow his business. When the 
tatgo was out, with our pumps 
going hard we moved into 
dry dock, and our boss ap- 
peared on the gangway. His 
derby hat was pushed back, 
his short trim beard twitched 
a he gave us the once-over. 
Now we would see who was 
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right. His sharp blue eye 
saw everything, including our 
desire to see him fooled. We 
liked him. Some of us had 
worked for him for twenty 
years. And for all we knew, 
he liked us. But this touched 
our honour. When the water 
was out of the dock we went 
down. 

Red sludge was running from 
a two-inch hole in the well- 
bottom. The drain plug had 
corroded and fallen out at sea. 
A two-inch jet of sea-water 
had been pouring into that 
ship. When we rode up the 
beach at Milford Haven a 
plug of stiff clay had worked 
in and stopped the leak for a 
while. Out at sea it had 
washed away, and we began 
to fill again. 

We let him find it; and went 
on with our work. He found 
it, but it did not fool him. He 
was contemptuous. 

“It might have been worse,” 
he said crisply. ‘“‘ You’ve got 
a good job here.’ He was 
glancing through the main 
engine log-book. “A _ good 
job,” he added, “and you 
can’t look after it. Suppose 
you’d had a real breakdown, 
where’d you have been? Let 
a little thing like that defeat 
you. I tell you, you chaps 
don’t know when you're well 
off.” 

Didn’t we, though? If he’d 
seen us that night ashore in 
Glasgow, he’d have been sur- 
prised. We drank his health 
and that of the old ship 
that had carried us, faithfully, 
through so much. 

B2 











HEARSE HOUSE. 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


PROLOGUE.—THE SHIP OF WAR. 


**Ho! by my shoul ’tis a Protestant wind.” 


Upon Hearse House the rain 
was sousing. It drummed on 
the tiles, spouted from the 
gutters, and trickled in long 
beards of moisture down the 
plaster walls. But the upper 
room was snug enough, if some- 
what stuffy. A fire of drift- 
wood crackled and spat as 
stray raindrops found their 
way down the chimney, and 
on the table stood glasses and 
an earthenware jug half full 


of brandy which had paid no 


revenue. The room itself, ob- 
long and of moderate size, was 
hung and littered with the 
miscellaneous flotsam and jet- 
sam that Solomon Abney had 
garnered in the course of a 
varied and unedifying career. 
It had a window at either end 
—one looking upon the High 
Street, the other across the 
churchyard to the estuary and 
the open sea; and before this 
last, which was newly flung 
open, admitting some much- 
needed air, three men were 
grouped together. 

Old Solomon, a small spy- 
glass at his red-rimmed and 
very cunning eye, was mutter- 
ing his exasperation. 

** Blister their innards! who 
are they? Blast and scarify 
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their souls! A man can’t see 
for this rain, od rot it!” 

The little man who leaned 
forward by his side, a prim, neat, 
middle-aged figure in black, 
with woollen stockings and 
plain shoes, a plain three 
cornered hat upon his bag wig, 
was biting his lip and drumming 
nervously upon the window 
ledge. The third watcher, who 
craned his head over the others, 
a brown and muscular hand 
on either of their shoulders, 
was a very tall man, clothed 
with some elegance in brown 
and silver. His hat was silver- 
laced, and he wore riding-boots 
and a sword. On his lean 
saturnine face, in which black 
eyes glowed from under 4 
thatch of brow, dark passions 
had etched deeply their omin- 
ous and ineradicable lines. And 
something more was now writ 
plainly there—anxiety. 

The little man in black drew 
a sharp breath. ‘“‘ Yes,” he 
said; ‘a ship of war.” 

** Rot and shrivel their guts!” 
muttered Solomon. “ Aye, I 
can see her, blast her!” 

Already, in fact, the squall 
was passing. Southward, ab 
the wide mouth of the estuary; 
the watchers could see brighten- 
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ing waters that steamed and 
wavered through the sheets of 
rain; and in the bay beyond, 
q three-masted ship, canvas 
furled but for her fore and main 
topsails, floated motionless 
where she had dropped her 
anchor. She was perhaps a 
nile distant. Her wet yellow 


side shone suddenly like gold 
in the sun. Along it a broad 
black streak raked from bow 
to counter, and from the lateen 
yard on her mizzen an ensign 


The tall man, with an oath, 
pulled his smaller companion 
from the window. 

“What, in God’s name, is 
she doing here ? ’’ he cried. 

But the other seemed already 
to have recovered from mo- 
mentary doubts. 

“You forget my pressed 
men,” said he. “I had forgot 
them myself for the instant. 
And it gave me a jolt, I admit. 
But you can be easy, Sir Bevil. 
Tl lay you a guinea to a nut- 
meg she’s put in for a jail 
delivery. It can be naught 
else. And if I push ’em aboard, 
she'll be away when the tide 
turns.” 

“TI wonder,” Sir Bevil said, 
frowning—‘‘ I wonder. I don’t 
like it. It’s too pat. Well, 
get you down to the quay, 
Hanaper. This tarpaulin will 
be ashore in half an hour. 
There’s nothing he can smell 
there, eh ? Or anywhere ? ” 

“Lord, no,” Mr Hanaper 
Teplied easily ; “‘all’s as snug 
%8 & whistle.” As he reached 
for his cloak, which lay flung 
over a chest, he added, “It’s 
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@ cursed coincidence, as you 
say; but those jail-birds are 
his game, I’ll be bound. Then 
it will be up anchor and away. 
I know these old salts—always 
in a fever to be gone, full of 
rum and ancient saws about 
wind and tide, and as blind 
to all else as so many bats. 
Like a pack of children with 
their toys. Trust me to smoke 
’em.” Wrapping his cloak 
about him, he cast a final glance 
through the window. “ Her 
topsails are down yet,” said 
he, “‘ and high water’s at seven.” 
The time was then about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Sir Bevil, from his great 
height, still frowned down at 
him. “I don’t like it,” he 
repeated; “and, whether or 
no, I must be sure. I'll slip 
away after you to Mr Cressey’s, 
and expect you there. Come 
at once when you're rid of this 
business. If anything’s in the 
wind, youre clever enough 
to snuff it. But don’t be 
too damned clever, man, or 
take every sea captain for a 
fool ! ” 

Mr Hanaper, who had the 
conceit of a small man, smiled 
complacently. Walking to a 
corner by the open window, he 
pulled up a trap in the floor, 
disclosing the top rungs of a 
ladder. ‘Your servant, Sir 
Bevil,’” he said, and began to 
descend backwards, in the awk- 
ward crab-like manner necessi- 
tated by almost vertical steps. 
As his head sank below the 
floor level, the baronet lowered 
the trap and returned to the 
window, where old Solomon 
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still peered through his glass 
at the distant ship. 

For a brief space there was 
silence in the room. Only the 
fire hissed and crackled, and 
the rain still thudded down. 
But its fall was thinning now. 
To seaward all was blue and 
gold, and in the wake of the 
squall the evening sunlight was 
again flooding the dyked 
marshes by the river mouth. 
Far away the man - of - war 
gleamed and sparkled like a 
burnished toy. 

From below came the sound 
of a door closing. Mr Hanaper 
appeared in the churchyard, 
threading his way among the 
tombstones, and looking, with 
his long black cloak and his 
skinny legs, very like a large 
crow. The path he followed 
was, in fact, a short cut from 
the High Street to his office 
on the quay; and, unless he 
was actually seen to leave 
Hearse House, a contingency 
against which he usually took 
precautions, it might be sup- 
posed that he came from a 
friendly call at the parsonage 
next door, or from some ordi- 
nary business in the town. 

As his black figure vanished 
through a wicket in the church- 
yard wall, Sir Bevil spoke 
abruptly, startling old Solomon, 
who turned a wary and blood- 
shot eye towards him. 

** All’s safe here? ” the baro- 
net asked curtly. 

** Aye, aye, sir!’ Solomon’s 
voice was an obsequious wheeze. 
He felt it due to a frankly 
piratical episode in a lifetime 
of assorted wickedness to flav- 
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our his talk with marine phrase- 
ology. “All snugged down and 
as safe as St Helens. Safer, 
by goles!” he added with an 
evil chuckle. ‘‘ There aren’t no 
sperrits at St Helens. Least- 
ways, they’re drowned ‘uns, 
not hanged. There’s few men 
in Shayle—let alone the women, 
blister ‘em !—who’d poke a 
nose inside this crib. A hearse 
below and a ghost aloft sends 
all the Paul Prys a-crossing their 
fingers if they but pass the door 
of nights. Harnted houses is 
good for trade, your honour,” 

His honour looked at the 
leering old creature with uncon- 
cealed distaste. 

“But they don’t scare old 
Sol,” that reprobate continued ; 
“nor sperrits neither. Rot 
’em, I likes ’em! Specially I 
likes ’em hanged. One poor 
sperrit as hanged hisself is 
company to me. Like old 
times, itis, your honour. Fifty- 
two I seed a-dangling in their 
chains, all in a row at Cape 
Coast Castle. Fifty-two bonny 
boys, split me if they weren't, 
spinning in the sun like joints 
o’ mutton, and the parrots 
flying round their heads and 
the monkeys chattering to ’em 
like humans. But they didn’t 
answer, not they !” 

‘“‘ Faugh, you rat!” Sir Bevil 
said, with something like a 
shudder. He turned again to 
the window ; and then— 

‘“‘There’s her boat!” he 
cried. 

A dark speck had left the 
warship’s side, and was moving 
swiftly with the flood towards 
the mouth of the river. 
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CHAPTER I.—THE POPINJAY. 


‘‘ Aspires Britannia now to rule the Oceans 
With fops in silks and muffs and suchlike notions?” 


Mr Hanaper, who held the 
office of Clerk of the Cheque 
at the port of Shayle, had his 
business quarters on the town 
quay, beside the towering ware- 
house known, from its handsome 
stone colonnade, as Goree 
Piazza. This was a favourite 
lounging place at all times; 
and in the summer evenings 
it was a custom for citizens 
and their wives to gather “down 
along Goree ”’ for a stroll under 
the arches and an inspection of 
the tall ships moored alongside 
the quay wall. A bow window 
gave Mr Hanaper an excellent 
view not only of the piazza, 
but of a long reach of the river 
itself, an advantage he did not 
neglect. His prim face, peering 
over his green curtains, was 
indeed one of the common 
objects of the foreshore. 

It was an object frequently 
seen during the half-hour which 
followed his return from Hearse 
House. For minutes together 
the Clerk stood at his window, 
gazing seaward down the river, 
how a glittering replica of the 
clear evening sky. Although 
the bay and the anchored vessel 
were hidden from his view by 
@ curve of the stream and the 
houses of the lower town, it 
seemed that the mere presence 
of this ship of war interested 
him to a degree hardly war- 
ranted by a routine matter of 
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a few pressed seamen. In old 
Solomon’s room, his natural 
self-confidence reacting against 
Sir Bevil’s misgivings, Mr Hana- 
per had brushed these aside 
airily enough. Here, however, 
in the privacy of his own com- 
pany, with a heavy burden. 
on his mind, he could afford 
to appear precisely what he 
was—a disturbed and anxious 
man. There were many such 
in England in September of 
the year 1715. 

His vigilance was at length 
rewarded. During what was 
perhaps his tenth visit to the 
window, he saw a boat come 
sweeping round the bend of 
the town reach. Although still 
a quarter of a mile away, he 
made her out to be an eight- 
oared barge. She was racing 
up with the tide, her rowers 
swaying in perfect rhythm, their 
white blades flashing like one. 
As she drew nearer, her var- 
nished side with its blue-and- 
gold upper strake afire in the 
sunlight, she made a little pic- 
ture of elegance and speed be- 
side the score of dingy coastal 
brigs and luggers which swung 
at their moorings or lay tied 
up to the wharves. Mr Hana- 
per, with twenty years’ experi- 
ence of a navy in the throes 
of transition, drew from this 
uncommon smartness his own 
conclusions. They seemed to 
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comfort his mind, for he per- 
mitted himself a dry complacent 
smile. ‘Some young popin- 
jay, I'll wager,” he reflected 
aloud. ‘“‘So much for omens! 
They don’t send their court pets 
when they mean mischief.” 
When, a few minutes later, 
the barge was headed for the 
stairs before the Clerk’s office, 
it seemed that his deduction 
was substantially correct. For 
a figure beside the coxswain in 
the stern-sheets revealed itself 
as that of a young man in a 
coat of sky blue, blazing with 
gold lace and buttons. His 
cuffs reached to his elbows, lace 
ruffles almost hid his hands, 
and on his head was a vast 
three-cornered hat with a feath- 
ered brim. It was a costume 
strangely out of place on the 
Shayle River, and Mr Hanaper 
smiled again. Here was an 
authentic popinjay, of the most 
dandiacal description, one of 
those sprigs of fashion who 
were given ships or regiments 
in their teens, and who made 
@ cruise or a campaign as they 
made the Grand Tour—because 
it was the mode. That this 
exquisite intended to transact 
any official business, or was 
even capable of doing so, ap- 
peared in the highest degree 
improbable. He was of the 
type who delegated such mat- 
ters, together with the naviga- 
tion and general conduct of 
his ship, to some salt horse of 
a master or a first lieutenant. 
Nor was it likely that a vessel 
so commanded could have come 
on any serious service. No 
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doubt the youthful captaip 
wished to stretch his legs g 
Shore, and parade his finery 
before the beauties of the town, 
In short, as the boat swept 
smartly alongside the stairs and 
out of Mr Hanaper’s view (for 
the quay wall rose six feet 
above flood level), that gentle 
man, his own apprehension 
stilled, was already enjoying in 
prospect the pleasure of saying 
to Sir Bevil, “I told you so.” 

Above the edge of the quay, 
where a group of spectator 
were now gathered, eight drip 
ping oar blades were uplifted, 
The young man in blue ap 
peared at the stairhead, fol 
lowed by his coxswain, a burly 
fellow in a loose jacket, slop 
of astonishing width, and 4 
black flat hat above a face like 
@ piece of seasoned teak. The 
former put some questions to 
the loungers, who, rather 
Mr Hanaper’s surprise, pointed 
like one man to his office 
whereupon the pair immediately 
advanced over the puddles and 
the uneven cobblestones te 
wards him. He retired hastily 
to his desk, and was pointing 
@ quill pen, with the most inno 
cent air in the world, when his 
caller, without the formality 
of a knock, flung open the door 
and walked in. 

The Clerk was no fool; and 
even as he jumped to his feet, 
and executed a bow of precisely 
the correct shade of obsequious 
ness (for he also knew bis 
place, and a gentleman captain 
was a gentleman first and 4 
captain afterwards, and 4 
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titled to a double meed of 
respect), he was recasting some 
of his ideas. This caller, if his 
costume passed the verge of 
foppishness, plainly was no 
fool either. He was a popinjay 
of a species new to Mr Hanaper. 
A young man little above 
thirty, his face was strong, 
swarthy, and somewhat melan- 
cholic. With his dark eyes, 
his little black moustache, and 
the deep lines about his cynic- 
ally humorous mouth, he re- 
sembled strongly his late Ma- 
jesty King Charles II. There 
was no lack of intelligence in 
those features. Even his wide- 


skirted coat of gold and blue, 
and his blue silk stockings with 
their garters and their gold 
clocks, and his red-heeled shoes, 
and his preposterous hat, and 
his dandified cane, all of which 


were about as suitable for a 
Cherokee Indian as for the 
captain of a cruising ship of 
war—even these extravagances 
were carried with an air that 
almost justified them; while 
the fact that, in an age of wigs, 
he wore his own dark hair, 
clubbed with a bow, was in 
itself a sign of character. He 
was of middle height, and 
slender ; but as he lounged into 
the room as if he owned the 
whole port of Shayle, his mag- 
nificence seemed to fill the 
doorway. He nodded casually 
to Mr Hanaper, adjusted the 
fall of his ruffles, frowned at 
@ spot of mud on his shoe, 
and then sank gracefully into 
@ chair which the Clerk hast- 
ened to bring forward. 
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‘* Mr Hanaper, I presume ? ” 
said he. The Clerk bowed 
again. 

“Lud, sit down, man,” the 
other said. ‘“ You will have 
expected me,’ he added. “I 
am Captain le Chemineau, of 
the Carysbrooke, now lying in 
the bay.” 

“TIT have heard nothing of 
your coming, sir,’ Mr Hanaper 
replied. 

“But Nunks said you would 
be advised, curse him! You 
know Nunks, of course—my 
Lord Tewkesbury ? ” 

The Earl of Tewkesbury was 
Vice-Admiral of the county, 
and in some degree arbiter of 
Mr Hanaper’s destiny. The 
latter inclined his head respect- 
fully at the name. 

** His Lordship has not hon- 
oured me with any communica- 
tion on the subject,” said he 
primly. 

* Sink the old sinner ! ” Cap- 
tain le Chemineau exclaimed 
pettishly. “‘He swore he was 
sending you word by post next 
morning—that was yesterday. 
Well, ’tis true the matter’s 
small enough, and Nunks is 
plagued out of his life by all 
this ado about Jacobites and 
Jesuits and landings of the 
French and what-not. They 
are in a rare twitter at Ply- 
mouth, by the same token, 
expecting Ormonde with every 
shift of wind ; but I misdoubt 
the Froggies will let us have a 
bang at them. Have you heard 
Tom Stukeley’s latest, Mr Hana- 
per? ’Tis all the rage in town, 
they tell me.” And he began 
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to sing, in a somewhat faulty 
tenor— 


‘*Says good King George to Mounseer 
Loo 


‘Tll have no damned French Sauce 
from you ! 
For I'll sink your ships and your sailors 
too, 
On a fine day in the morning . . .!’” 


“Faith, and so we will, too,” 
he rattled on, “if they give 
us the chance. My lads are 
spoiling for a fight. And if 
old Louis were still alive, with 
his high heels and his periwig, 
he’d oblige. I have my doubts 
of this Regent, more’s the pity. 
Have you any news from Scot- 
land ? ” 

“You will have heard the 
rebels have entered Perth,” the 
Clerk said. ‘‘ That is our latest, 
and four days old.”’ 

“For all I hear of the coun- 
try, they may have it and keep 
it,” the young man observed. 
“ Tis wetter than Ireland, they 
tell me, and twice as high. By 
the way ’—this with an amiable 
grin,—‘‘I’m also told you have 
quite a nest of rebels here in 
Shayle.” 

His easy smile and con- 
versational tone must have 
failed to alarm the most sus- 
picious of men. But the sub- 
ject he had so casually intro- 
duced was a dangerous one, 
with the Duke of Ormonde 
just across the Channel at St 
Malo mustering an army of 
Papists whose numbers and 
ferocity grew with every rum- 
our. Although the Duke was 
believed. to have his eye on 
Bristol and the west, the whole 
south coast was in a ferment, 
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and Shayle with it. The militia 
was embodied, and nervoyg 
citizens were burying their plate 
and staying awake of nights, 
Spies and plots were seen in 
every corner; neighbour dig. 
trusted neighbour, and houses 
were divided against them. 
selves. In such an atmospher, 
whether one was a Whig ora 
Tory, a Protestant or a Papist, 
every stranger was suspect, 
He might be another Boling- 
broke, or a secret agent of 
Lord Stanhope or Lord Stair, 
Mr Hanaper, for example, who 
had his own reasons for keep- 
ing his eyes open, now attached 
little importance to the pres- 
ence or the words of Captain 
le Chemineau. That young 
man possessed wits and a man- 
ner; but he clearly was not 
of the stuff of which zealous 
conspirators or secret agents 
were made. Nevertheless, being 
at all times discretion personi- 
fied, the Clerk was at this june 
ture less than ever likely to 
allow even a heedless young fop 
to lull his caution. This visitor, 
moreover, was the Vice-Ad- 
miral’s nephew. Mr Hanaper 
accordingly eyed him watch- 
fully, and answered him with 
restraint. 

“A few—a few, possibly, I 
admit,” said he. ‘‘ Unhappily, 
sir, there are malcontents in 
every community. But we 
have an eye on ours. They are 
persons of no account, common 
fellows, natural enemies of the 
social order, I may say. Should 
they make trouble, we have 
two companies of militia camped 
by the battery.” 
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“Aye, I saw their tents,” 
the Captain said carelessly. 
“But put not your trust in 
nilitia. However, no doubt 
you can hold Shayle for King 
George, God bless his tooth- 
less gums!” He crossed his 
legs, produced his snuff-box, 
and condescended to offer it 
to the Clerk. ‘“‘Do you snuff, 
gr?” Mr Hanaper took a 
pinch. ‘‘ Let’s to business,’’ le 
Qhemineau resumed. ‘Impri- 
mis, being on my way from 
Plymouth to join the fleet at 
St Helens, there is a parcel of 
pressed men I am ordered to 
takeaboard. A dozen, I under- 
stand.” 

“Fourteen, to speak by the 
book,” the Clerk replied. ‘‘ Yes, 
Qaptain, they are in the town 
jail, and glad I am to be rid of 
them.” 


The Captain’s eyebrows went 
up. “In the jail?” said he. 

“Where would you have me 
put them, sir? And in times 


like these? But, indeed, at 
any time we have no other 
means of holding them, with- 
out spending more of His 
Majesty’s moneys than I for 
one am ever likely to be reim- 
bursed. Ten weeks, as it is, 
have I had them on my hands ; 
and to get» my just costs 
thereby out of the Treasury 
Board will be like drawing 
teeth.” 

“Well, at least I will relieve 
you of them,” le Chemineau 
feild. ‘“Zounds! after ten 
weeks of your bilboes, the poor 
devils should welcome a voy- 
age to Guinea! Have them 
Tealy in the morning, if you 
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please, Mr Clerk, two hours 


before high water.” 

This did not quite fall in 
with Mr Hanaper’s ideas. For 
all his caution, he let slip a 
hint of the fact, although he 
regretted it as soon as uttered. 

“They can be put aboard 
within the hour, sir, if you wish 
to make the evening tide.” 

The young exquisite, how- 
ever, who was critically ex- 
amining his finger-tips, ap- 
peared to have noticed noth- 
ing. He yawned and shook 
his head. 

“To-morrow will serve,” he 
said. ‘I have business in the 
town to-night ; and then there 
is another matter I am charged 
to discuss with you. The con- 
traband, in fact. Nunks seems 
to think your town is a den of 
thieves. Between you and me, 
he’s been on the quarter-deck 
about it. Too many cargoes 
slipping ashore of nights, and 
what is a Vice-Admiral for, if 
he can’t hang a few smugglers ? 
It seems the smugglers have 
been doing the hanging, eh ? 
His Lordship swears—have you 
ever heard him swear, Mr 
Hanaper?—he swears that 
every man in Shayle, from 
the parson downwards, is in 
the trade. He talked of my 
landing a few boats’ crews and 
searching it cellar by cellar. 
For my part, curse it! if a 
man can slip in his silks and 
brandies cheap, Ill say good 
luck to him. But duty is duty, 
and so on. And it will please 
the old hunks if we can make 
a show of zeal. We might pull 
down the parsonage, perhaps ? ” 
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*‘ If his Lordship would hon- 
our me by taking my advice,” 
Mr Hanaper remarked, “he 
would leave well alone. Mr 
Pierrepont, the Preventive Offi- 
cer, is a very active man. He 
does his best. And all His 
Majesty’s fleet—with respect 
to you, sir—can do no more, 
unless they blockade the coast 
and picket every mile of it. 
But it is no affair of mine, in 
any case. The Revenue, thank 
God, is outside my jurisdic- 
tion.” 

“Lud, yes,” the Captain 
agreed; “but his Lordship 
puts prodigious faith in you, 
Mr Hanaper. He charged me 
particularly to take your advice 
in the matter. ‘A very able 
and conscientious public ser- 
vant,’ says he, with more oaths 
than I need repeat. Cursed 
peppery Nunks is getting with 
all these pothers.”” The young 
man yawned again, and 
stretched his shapely legs. 
** However, that can wait. In 
the morning, full of zeal and 
energy after our virtuous slum- 
bers, we will bend our minds 
to it. There must be some 
one we can clap in irons. I 
have a very choice set of irons 
aboard the Carysbrooke, the 
invention of our late sovereign 
lord, King Jamie. And you 
will need to fill your jail 
again.” He rose languidly to 
his feet. ‘“‘Od’s life!” said 
he, “duty is very fatiguing. 
Don’t you find it so? And 
have you such an article of 
vanity as a mirror, Mr Hana- 
per ? 9 

A mirror being produced, the 
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Clerk held it before him while 
he settled his cravat, and 
studied, apparently with some 
distaste, his own swarthy feat. 
ures. “ I’m plaguey ugly, don't 
you think?’ he murmured, 
Mr Hanaper, however, was won- 
dering uneasily what kind of 
business this flippant young 
coxcomb could be after in the 
town of Shayle. Asif in answer 
to his thoughts, and so sé 
denly that he almost started, 
the Captain shot a most dip 
turbing question at him. 

** Is Mr Cressey at. the Manor 
House ? ” 

“ Why—yes, I believe a, 
sir,” the other replied, hoping 
he had not betrayed his dis 
may. 

** And Mistress Ann ? ” 

** Yes, she will be there too, 
It was but yesterday I say 
them both.”’ The Clerk, wha 
he least expected it, was sué- 
denly aware that he was skating 
on very thin ice. Where wa 
this leading? What did this 
popinjay want with the Manor 
House? The popinjay’s next 
words, however, partially 1 
assured him. 

“And I have not seen them 
for four years,” le Chemineal 
said reflectively. ‘‘ There was 
a time when Mr Cressey ‘and 
I were inseparables—David and 
Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Castor and Pollux, all rolled 
together in one manifestation 
of eternal friendship. We trod 
together, haud passibus equis, 
the paths of learning ; together 
we sowed a vastly fine crop o 
the wildest oats. . . . Hhe 
fugaces, Postume! Well, it 
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will be good to see Jack again. 
And Mistress Ann should be 
growing into a modish young 
lady.” 

“She is held to be a fine 
creature,’ Mr MHanaper an- 
swered, a little absently. He 
was thinking hard; for if in 
one particular his fears were 
again relieved, in every other 
the situation was highly em- 
barrassing. He wished he had 
thought to deny that Mr Cressey 
and his sister were at their 
home. Yet the lie must have 
made the matter worse should 
sentiment or curiosity still have 
urged this pestilent interloper 
to fill an idle hour by calling 
at the Manor House. In any 


event, it was now the Clerk’s 
business to get there first, to 
warn its unconscious master 
and his guests of the peril at 


hand. When he thought of 
those guests, and of the scant 
minutes that perhaps stood 
between them all and irre- 
trievable calamity, his blood 
curdled. It needed all his self- 
control to repress his fidgets 
and pull himself together. 
Happily, Captain le Chemi- 
heau appeared to be quite 
ignorant of his own bombshell. 
His air was still preoccupied 
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aS he thanked the Clerk with 
great politeness for all his 
courtesies, and begged to be 
directed to his destination. Mr 
Hanaper, on pins now to be 
gone himself, explained that 
the Manor House stood at the 
far end of the High Street. 

“You turn up East Bar, 
Captain, and follow your nose. 
Allow me to show you.” 

Outside the office the teak- 
faced coxswain was waiting 
stolidly, eyed by a group of 
citizens whom age or infirmities 
debarred from the possible at- 
tentions of a press-gang. By 
now, no doubt, warning had 
run through the town, and 
every able-bodied idler was on 
the alert. The Clerk indicated 
the opening of East Bar, which 
came down to the water front 
only a hundred yards away. 
The Captain bade him good-bye 
in the friendliest manner. 

“Come, Barling,” said he 
to the coxswain, “let us follow 
our noses.” 

As the pair turned the corner, 
Mr Hanaper hastily locked his 
office door; and then, at the 
fastest speed of which his 
spindly legs were capable, set 
off along parallel byways in 
the same direction. 


CHAPTER IIl.—PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 


‘‘Thinke not slightlye of this advertisment.” 


East Bar climbs steeply from 
the river-side. At its summit, 
where it becomes the High 
Street, stands the parish church 


—Tresham’s Letter to Lord Monteagle. 


of St Nicholas. In the year 
1715 that singular structure 
known as Hearse House still 
abutted on the street at the 
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west end of the churchyard. 
It was a narrow building, run- 
ning up into a tall gable, and 
somewhat resembling a gate- 
house, which in one sense it 
was. It comprised, on the 
ground level, a spacious coach- 
house and stable; above this 
the living room of Solomon 
Abney, the custodian; and 
finally, a loft or attic under 
the high pitched roof. The 
whole upper facade was of 
plaster, ornamented by scrolls 
of pargetry work. Double doors 
opened from the coach-house 
to the street, and there was 
(a8 we have seen) a second and 
smaller entry from the church- 
yard. Above the main entrance 
an inscription was cut in stone : 


Hearse House 
was vega Endowed 


Y 
Ethan Odbody, 
Merchant, of y® Parish, 
Anno 1668 
To y® Ende that ye Mortal 
Remains of hys needy Fel- 
low Townsmen shall be 
Assured of a Seemly and 
Decorous conveyal to yt 
Final Resting Place 
Their Souls are borne 


to 
Eternal Life, 


It was no doubt the intention 
of Ethan Odbody, when he 
allocated certain moneys for 
the perpetual upkeep of his 
strange memorial, that the cus- 
todian’s character should also 
be seemly and decorous. The 
first four who held the office 
(it was restricted to seafaring 
men of over fifty years) con- 
trived to reach, outwardly at 
least, a modest standard of 


respectability. The fourth, 
however, introduced by his 
ending an element of ecce- 
tricity into the sequence, for 
he was found hanging in the 
coach-house, beside the 
black hearse which the mer. 
chant’s piety had placed at the 
post mortem disposal of the 
needy. The eccentric, by this 
act, deprived himself of the 
right to occupy the convey- 
ance. In place of the pomp 
of lawful sepulture, a cart, a 
stake, and a cross-roads at 
midnight were his horrid por 
tion. The incident cast 4 
shadow upon Hearse House. 
Notwithstanding the stake, the 
suicide was said to haunt if; 
and it was certain that within 
a month two of his successor 
had deserted a post whose 
grisly associations not evel 
free rum and brandy could 
render tolerable. So it fell out 
that old Solomon Abney, who 
had no character to speak of, 
but who seemed to revel i 
the company of ghosts and 
hearses, found an anchorage 
after his own heart, and con 
tinued to hold it for upwards 
of a decade. His opinions and 
behaviour might (and did) scan- 
dalise the pious; but it soon 
became the interest of a more 
influential body of citizens t 
maintain him in a position 
where he proved exceedingly 
useful. As he himself had re 
marked to Sir Bevil, haunted 
houses can be good for trade. 
The old pirate, smoking 4 
stump of blackened pipe, was 
sitting on a bench in the shade 
outside the double doors whet 
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(aptain le Chemineau, followed 
by his coxswain, climbed East 
Bar, and halted idly before the 
sirange building to read the 
inscription. Solomon fixed his 
bloodshot eyes on the youn 
dandy, and muttered audibl 
to himself. 

“Here’s a pretty piece, sink 
him!” said he impudently. 
“Sky blue, like a rocket. An 
Admiral, belike. Or is it the 
Grand Mogul ? ” 

Le Chemineau affected to 
perceive him for the first time. 

“Noah, begad!” he ex- 
daimed. “And how is the 
Ark, Noah? Or is it Solo- 
mon’s Temple ? ” 

The old man gave him a 
sharp look. ‘‘A brave guess, 
your Honour. Solomon it is— 
old Sol Abney, who fought for 
King Charles, God save him ! 
with the Hollanders against the 
Frenchies, and then with the 
Frenchies against the Hol- 
landers, and again with the 
Hollanders against King James 
—turn and turn about, as you 
might say, and all before ever 
your Excellency was born. 
Have I met your Magnificence 
before ? ” 

“Never, thank God!” the 
Captain said frankly. ‘‘ Nor 
do I ever guess, Solomon—if 
that be your prenomen. But 
give me facts, and I will inter- 
pret them in similitudes, like 
the prophet Hosea. Haempli 
causa, you are a fact, Solomon, 
and a vastly interesting fact. 
Here you sit, like an old crow, 
gloating over the poor carcases 
you have conveyed, dulciter et 
decoriter, to the worms, when 
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you were better employed re- 
flecting upon your own latter 
end, which, if I am to believe 
in your veracity, should be 
overdue. Good-day to you.” 

He sauntered away, pursued 
by Solomon’s suspicious and 
malevolent gaze. “Od rot 
him!” muttered that ancient 
sinner. ‘“‘ Now what did the 
blistered young cockerel mean ? 
Does he know aught, or is he 
the prating, Frenchified clothes- 
pole he looks, sink him? A 
vastly interesting fact, says 
he! Blast and petrify his 
gizzard |” 

Many other curious glances 
attended that ornate and care- 
less figure strolling up the 
High Street, with the black- 
avised coxswain, like a watch- 
dog, following after. The pres- 
ence of the Carysbrooke in the 
bay was known to all the town ; 
but ships of war were not rare 
phenomena along the Channel 
coast, nor were their officers 
so seldom seen in the streets of 
Shayle as to warrant the un- 
concealed interest shown in her 
Captain’s movements. An un- 
common throng of people 
seemed to be abroad: sober 
citizens and their wives, rough 
fellows from the river and the 
hills, officers and men of the 
militia in scarlet and buff, 
loitered or bustled up and 
down the long thoroughfare, or 
gathered together in whisper- 
ing groups, or exchanged sig- 
nificant nods in shop doorways 
or beneath the many hanging 
signs of inns; and the looks 


that greeted the magnificent 
stranger were often so search- 
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ing and anxious that, unless 
he were blind, he could not 
fail to be aware of something 
momentous in the wind that 
autumn afternoon. But his 
air of tranquil indifference re- 
mained wholly unaffected by 
these flattering tokens of public 
concern. He seemed to see no 
one but the militia officers, 
whom he saluted punctiliously 
as they passed. Even the 
ladies of Shayle, who, thrilled 
agreeably by the excitement 
of the hour, swam or fluttered 
in silks and muslins, sacques 
and hoops, among their more 
serious menfolk, drew scarce 
a glance from him, notwith- 
standing the frank admiration 
their bright eyes expressed for 
this elegant creature who had 
fallen, like manna from the 
Mall, upon their provincial 
wilderness. When, indeed, not 
once nor twice he was observed 
to conceal a yawn behind a 
white and delicate hand, there 
were many who recanted, and 
vowed that he must be an 
insufferable boor. 

It is nearly half a mile from 
the foot of East Bar to the 
Manor House, for Shayle has 
length without breadth, con- 
sisting as it does (except for 
the huddle of mean lanes by 
the river) of the one long street. 
The leisurely pace of Captain 
le Chemineau, to whom time 
seemed of no account, con- 
sumed upwards of twenty min- 
utes on this journey. If he 
ignored his fellow-men, he dis- 
covered a solemn interest in 
architecture, and often paused 
to discourse to his unresponsive 


coxswain upon the features of 
the buildings that they passed, 
Since rumour was more expe- 
ditious, when at length he 
reached the tall iron gates of 
the Manor House at the ex. 
tremity of the High Street, 
the news of his stately progress 
had spread to every court and 
alley in the town. Behind 
him the throng was multiply- 
ing fast, so that the whole 
half-mile buzzed like a hive 
with talk. Many of the mor 
curious, although keeping at 
a respectful distance, were un- 
obtrusively dogging his foot 
steps. It was a strange and 
sudden upheaval to follow in 
the wake of a bland young 
gentleman paying an evening's 
call upon an old friend. 

In the meantime, before the 
iron gates, the cause of all this 
commotion, as bland and u- 
concerned as ever, had pulled 
the heavy bell, and was waiting 
for the porter to appear and 
admit him. He whistled an ait 
from Mr Handel’s opera of 
‘Rinaldo,’ and stared with a 
natural curiosity through the 
intricate Italian scroll-work at 
what little he could see of his 
friend’s home. This was little 
indeed. The house itself lay 
invisible behind a belt of beech- 
trees, through which a wide 
drive wound out of sight; but 
all was novel to Captain le 
Chemineau, and should have 
been of interest to him were 
he capable of discovering & 
genuine interest in anything. 
For in the days when he and 
Jack Oressey had sown theif 
wild oats together in London, 
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that young man had small 
tion of succeeding to 

this rich inheritance. The 
battle of Malplaquet and a 
smallpox epidemic had then 
successively swept from his 
an uncle and two cousins ; 

and at the age of twenty-two 
he found himself possessed of 
so much wealth and authority 
as might have turned a wiser 
head than his. The Lord of 
the Manor of Shayle, in addi- 
tion to a rent roll that would 
have supported an earldom, 
was virtual owner of a flourish- 
ing seaport, of which the dues 
and tolls and semi-feudal privi- 
leges, relics of the Middle Ages, 
raised him to a kind of local 
sovereignty. Within his sphere 
of influence, provided he did 
nothing outrageous, he could 
rule almost independent of St 
James’s and Whitehall. His 
nod could direct the adminis- 
tration of justice and the inci- 
dence of taxation. The Vice- 
Admiral, who in theory exer- 
cised’ a shadowy control over 
all the ports in his county, was 
very much of a shadow in 
Shayle, and the Lord Lieu- 
t was a shadow of a 
shade. The town, indeed, had 
always borne a reputation for 
turbulence. It had been 
brought to heel by the Lord 
Protector Cromwell; but the 
writs of successive kings, dur- 
ing the mutable half-century 
which followed the Protector- 
ate, had ron very haltingly 
there, unless backed by a war- 
ship or a company of foot ; and 
those of an interloping and 
unpopular German, whose ten- 
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ure of the throne was far from 
secure, might well need for 
their enforcement a fleet or 
a regiment. At this period 
the townsfolk, whose livelihood 
depended upon seaborne trade, 
licit and illicit, and who were 
cut off from the capital by a 
hundred miles of abominable 
roads, took the colour of their 
politics rather from Paris than 
from London. They would, 
no doubt, enlist heartily for 
@ war against the French; 
but when there was no war, 
they engaged with equal zest 
in smuggling and Jacobite plots. 
Since such a little common- 
wealth requires a leader, it 
was natural for the Lords of 
the Manor to supply the want. 
For several generations the 
influence of the Cressey family 
had been increasing; politic 
marriages and timely apostasies 
brought them wealth and local 
interest, until now, in effect, 
the powers and responsibilities 
of the ruler of Shayle formed 
a very heady draught for their 
latest inheritor. Indeed, times 
and Mr Jack Oressey himself 
being what they were, his 
career, from the moment of his 
sudden elevation, had been 
watched with some concern by 
quite exalted quarters—a con- 
cern which, at the time of his 
friend’s visit, was become acute, 
as all in the town knew or 
suspected. 

There were particular reasons 
that day why callers at the 
Manor House should be scru- 
tinised with care. It must 
have been plain, however, even 
to a distrustful porter, that the 
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strange gentleman in blue who 
now grinned affably at him 
through the iron gates was 
animated only by the most 
amicable and harmless senti- 
ments. Yet the porter seemed 
at first disinclined to admit 
Captain le Chemineau. He 
glanced churlishly at that young 
exquisite and his wooden-faced 
attendant, and from them to 
a@ group of townsmen who, 
from across the road, watched 
curiously the finish of this 
pilgrimage. He shook his head 
and grumbled. And then the 
Captain’s engaging manner un- 
derwent a sudden and surpris- 
ing change. His languid pose 
stiffened ; his voice became a 
rasping bark, the genuine bark 
of the quarter-deck; and the 
porter, confused and abashed, 
swung open the gates. He 
had his orders, but he felt 
that they could hardly apply 
to this authoritative person- 
age. Leaving his coxswain on 
guard over the discomfited 
menial, le Chemineau resumed 
his air of boredom, and lounged 
away up the drive under the 
vault of leaves. 

Within two hundred yards 
the trees ended, and beyond 
a semicircle of turf the eye 
swept over acres of formal 
gardens that rose in immense 
wide terraces after the Italian 
style. Low balustrades of white 
stone ran athwart the view; 
shallow steps led up from ter- 
race to terrace; marble nymphs, 
flashing like ivory and gold in 
the setting sun, hung poised 
amid pools and fountains and 
prim hedges of dark yew. Be- 
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hind all, on the summit of the 
rise, a huge Palladian building 
stretched like a cliff pierced 
with the eyes of Argus. Even 
Captain le Chemineau paused 
in astonishment before this 
colossus, glittering in the even- 
ing light and spreading its 
granite wings over the hillside. 
To call such a pile a manor 
house verged on the irreverent ; 
nor could he picture happy-go- 
lucky Jack Oressey among its 
countless saloons and corridors. 
“Poor Jack!” said he, and 
sighed. But immediately he 
stepped forward again and 
mended his pace, for his eye 
had caught a spot of colour 
that moved in the gardens— 
the figure of a girl in red; a 
small solitary creature, almost 
lost in that ornate and in- 
human desert. She plainly 
observed him at the same 
moment. She seemed to hesi- 
tate, cast a glance behind her 
at the house, and then came 
slowly down a flight of steps 
to meet him. A couple of 
spaniels ran before her, and 
yelped bravely at the stranger. 

** Now I wonder ? ” le Chemi- 
neau muttered to himself, and 
smiled. 

They came together on the 
lowest terrace, beside a pool 
from which tritons rose and 
blew on conch-shells. The girl 
sank in a curtsey, and the 
Captain achieved a bow such 
as few quarter-decks had seen: 
The spaniels circled about and 
growled and sniffed. ‘‘ Mr le 
Chemineau,” she murmured. 
“Your humble servant, ma’am,” 
said he. 
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This was mere parade, to 
doak an awkward: moment, 
for if four years had passed 
since they last met, they had 
known each other from the 
days of childhood. Le Chemi- 
neau, indeed, promptly shed 
his airs and graces, and grinned 
broadly. 

“It used to be Charles and 
Ann,” said he. 

“Ah, that was long ago,” 
the girl replied. She stood up 
very straight before him, a 
slender lovely creature, dark- 
eyed and pale, her scarlet lips 
parted as if fluttering to a 
smile. Her voice was low and 
sweet, with sudden thrilling 
cadences, and her air grave 
for her years. She wore a 
simple cherry-coloured sacque 
(it was a year of pinks and 
reds), and her dark glossy hair 
was piled high on her small 
head in the becoming style 
introduced by the sound com- 
mon-sense of the late Queen, 
her namesake. ._A cluster of 
tinglets fell upon a neck that 
was whiter than the marble 
tritons. 

“Lud, Ann, youre a 
beauty!” the Captain ex- 
claimed with his usual frank- 
ness. 

The faintest flush stained 
her cheek, but she affected 
none of the simpering coy- 
ness of the sophisticated miss. 
“And you are very magnifi- 
cent, sir,’ she retorted, and 
for the first time she smiled. 
“From the terrace yonder I 
vowed it was a peacock.” 

This was a touch of the old 
Ann he remembered. 
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“Oh, as for that,” said he, 
“beauty unadorned is very 
well, but when you are an 
ugly leather-faced fellow a few 
frills help to pass it off. And 
talking of magnificence, child, 
faith ! you live in it!” 

He indicated with a gesture 
the vast expanse of turf and 
terraces and marble. Ann 
Cressey looked round her with 
distaste. ‘‘Oh, that!” she 
said, and shrugged contemptu- 
ously and rather wearily. Le 
Chemineau was watching her 
closely. 

“Poor Ann!” he said. She 
flashed a quick glance at him. 

“I wonder——” she began, 
and stopped, and flushed again. 

* What, child ? ” 

“I wondered if you would 
understand — Charles, The 
Charles I remember always 
understood. I am pleased Mr 
le Chemineau is not changed. 
Yes, I hate all this! I hate 
it!” 

She stamped her small foot, 
and the spaniels growled in 
unison. Already she had for- 
gotten the embarrassment she 
betrayed when they met. Her 
friend was unchanged, and in- 
sensibly she slipped into their 
old confidential ways. No ex- 
planations were needed. The 
years fled back; and again 
they were on that footing of 
complete sympathy and com- 
prehension which had seemed 
merely natural to a girl in her 
teens, but which, in fact, she 
had hardly hoped would survive 
growth and a long parting and 
the rough disillusionments of 
life. She had imagined a greatly 
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altered Charles le Chemineau ; 
and behold, beneath his cox- 
combry and his rather arrogant 
air of authority, he remained 
the same. She could not know 
that many persons, including 
Mr Hanaper and Solomon Ab- 
ney, would have been vastly 
surprised to hear him now. 

* And is it poor Jack too? ” 
he asked. The girl merely 
nodded, as if his instant grasp 
of all her present troubles was 
the most natural thing in the 
world. And then she came 
back to the present, and re- 
membered, and stared at him 
with dismay and dawning sus- 
picion. 

“What do you know of 
Jack ?” 

Le Chemineau grinned, and 
pulled from his fob an effemi- 
nate jewelled watch. “I know 
this,” said he, glancing at the 
timepiece, “ that Jack has had 
ample time.” 

** Time for what ? ” 

‘Why, for the regiment to 
be hid, for Mr Hanaper to 
recover his breath, and for 
brother Jack himself to. stroll 
out and greet me like a gentle- 
man of leisure.” 

Ann’s face was as white as 
her neck. Her large eyes dark- 
ened, and she clenched her 
hands convulsively. Words 
came breathlessly from her. 

“Oh, do you mean ?—How 
can you? What do you mean ? 
What is the regiment? And 
what is Mr Hanaper to us ? ” 

“Or we to Mr Hanaper? ” 
the Captain supplemented. ‘I 
wonder. A regiment,” he con- 
tinued, solemnly oracular, “is 
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defined by lexicographers as a 
large array or number of per. 
sons, or, for an alternative, an 
organisation in groups. In that 
plaguey great palace of yours, 
Ann, several regiments could 
be hid. You might even pack 
a small one into a room. Any 
room will serve. Do you think 
I shall explore the place! 
Faith, no! I never loved work, 
. « « And as for that black 
beetle of a Clerk, damme! I 
gave him a fair start to rm 
and warn you. I protest I 
took pains to loiter on the 
way. I and Barling—he is my 
coxswain, a dumb, faithful kind 
of fellow, and now waiting at 
your: gate,—I and Barling have 
spent near half an hour a 
quainting ourselves with the 
High Street of Shayle. We 
have refreshed our knowledge 
of architecture, somewhat rusty 
after six months at sea, and 
we have exchanged courtesies 
with Methusalem, whom I mit 
took for Noah, and who proved 
in the end to be Solomon. By 
his own account, he has fought 
in every sea-fight since Lepanto. 
.-. No, Ann, I cannot reproach 
myself. Half an hour should 
have been ample. “T'was super: 
fluous strategy in Jack to send 
you forth, like a forlorn hope, 
to delay me further here.” 

He stood looking down: at 
the girl with a smile that was 
at once sardonic and melan- 
choly. It seemed to reveal yet 
@ new Charles le Chemineat. 
Ann, for her part, was speech- 
less. She flushed and paled, 
and flushed again. On het 
expressive face fear fled before 
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anger, and anger in turn before 
fear. Her fingers twisted nerv- 
ously together, and her foot 
tapped the ground. She cast 
a swift glance behind her at 
the distant house, and then, 
with a look of appeal, met the 
grave eyes of her accuser—for 
go he seemed. And before that 
candid gaze his own gravity 
was melted once more into 
humorous sympathy and affec- 
tion. 

“Tush, child,” said he lightly, 
“T am not such an ogre. I 
would not fright you for the 
world. But between us there 
need be no pretences. And you 
make a poor conspirator, Ann. 
After four years, a modicum 
of maidenly surprise at our 
meeting would have been in 
the réle. And you were not 
surprised.” 

She gave him a pitiful doubt- 
ing glance, and he laid a very 
gentle hand on her shoulder. 

“We are old friends, Ann, 
are we not?” She nodded 
silently. 

“Say, ‘We are old friends, 
Charles.’ ”’ 

“We are old friends, Charles,”’ 
she repeated, her eyes steadily 
on his. 

Le Chemineau offered her his 
arm. ‘‘ Let us circumnavigate 
this fishpond,”’ said he. They 
began to pace slowly round 
the marble basin, in which in 
truth there were no fish. The 
Spaniels followed suspiciously 
after. 

“Are you a conspirator, 
Ann?” the Captain inquired. 

* Are you a spy, Charles ? ”’ 

“I am naught but an old 
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friend, as you have just de- 
clared. And between such there 
are neither spyings nor con- 
spirings.”’ 

“Nor are they for women 
neither !’’ Ann said with sud- 
den scorn—whether of herself 
or others it was hard to deter- 
mine. ‘‘We must hold our 
peace, and leave such grave 
affairs to men, who are so well 
fitted to manage them.” 

“Men are babies, my dear,” 
said le Chemineau, “as you 
should know better than I. 
They will have their toys. 
Here is a fine toy ’—he waved 
a hand largely over the orna- 
mental landscape. ‘‘ Why the 
devil cannot Jack content him- 
self with it? Because he is 
Jack, you will say. He was 
always to be led, poor lad. 
Even I led him, and, Lud! 
I’m the laziest of men. If I 
but stirred a finger, he came 
running like a dog on a string. 
And one of your busy, mis- 
chievous, tinkering fellows, with 
an axe to grind, might do his 
will with Jack—and with all 
this wealth. I could put a 
name to one or two such at 
this moment. Which, to be 
brief for once, is why I am 
here.” 

Ann turned troubled eyes to 
his. “How much do you 
know? Why are you here? ” 

“How much do you know, 
Ann ? ” he returned. 

She hesitated ; and then, as 
if determined to stake all upon 
her long proved trust in him, 
““ Everything!” she said— 
“everything! And nothing! 
I have eyes, ears, and even 
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wits—though that’s a secret; 
girls are not permitted wits !— 
but I am held to be blind and 
deaf and little better than an 
idiot, to be shoo’d from the 
room when grave mysteries 
are discussed. . . . Oh!” she 
cried, with a flush and a spurt 
of temper that le Chemineau 
found mightily becoming, “ they 
madden me, Jack and his 
friends, with their plottings 
and whisperings and politics. 
Politics! I hate the word! 
Envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness !—that’s poli- 
tics! Playing with dice for 
others’ lives and happiness. . . . 
All this ’—she flung out her 
small hand in unconscious imi- 
tation of his gesture—“ all this 
has been a curse to Jack and 
me. Because he now has wealth 
and influence, poor Jack, they 


are after him like a pack of 
wolves. And I could love it, 
would they but let well alone. 
What are their places and pen- 
sions and ribands and silly 


kings to us?” She checked 
herself, flushed and breathless, 
more lovely than ever in her 
animation; but her candid 
eyes had clouded, and she shot 
him a startled look. “TI for- 
got,”’ she stammered, “‘ I should 
not have talked so, even to 
you. . . . Oh, why have you 
come, Charles? Tell me!” 
“To pull Jack’s chestnuts out 
of the fire for him,’’ the Cap- 
tain answered, smiling at her 
in open admiration. “ Faith, 
Ann, you're a trump!” he 
added with unwonted energy. 
“Talk so, indeed! You have 
talked more sense in ten seconds 
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than all the plotters since Har. 
modius and Aristogeiton, which 
are the earliest I can remember, 
Gad, all the silly pack of ’em 
should hear you! Don’t look 
so troubled, child; I agree 
with every word, and could 
not have put it near so well 
myself. High politics are tom- 
foolery at the best; and in 
times like these, for a man of 
substance with a weak head, 
they are so much gunpowder 
and lightning. And I’m here 
to prove it to Master Jack, and 
if he won’t hark I’ll make him, 
Though I’ll warrant he’s heard 
of it from you!’ He chuckled 
again, and then, more soberly, 
“Listen to me, Ann,” he tf 
sumed; “you’ve cleared the 
decks like a Trojan, and { will 
expound to you the precise 
why and wherefore of my 
playing Providence here with 
a frigate and my own wils. 
But you must trust me, as I 
trust you, child.” 

“I do trust you, Charles,” 
she said earnestly. As they 
started anew on their slow walk 
round the pond she still trem- 
bled with the conflict of her 
emotions, but confidence in her 
friend welled again like a flood, 
and with it a great relief 
warmed her heart. 

“To give the devil his due,” 
le Ohemineau began, “it was 
Nunks’s idea.” 

“Nunks?” Ann repeated. 
“Oh, do you mean my Lord 
Tewkesbury ? ” 

** No less.” 

* But——”’ She stopped and 
shrugged. ‘‘ Well, his Lordship 
has not honoured us of late. 
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I think—I have thought he 
failed to approve of the com- 
pany we keep.” 

“Faith, so he does!” le 
Chemineau agreed with a grin. 
“ He disapproves most heartily ! 
A festering nest of traitorous 
vipers is the mildest term I 
have heard him use of this 
house. Nunks was always a 
crusted old Whig—and a 
damned crusty one, too, these 
days. But he ever had a warm 
spot for you, Ann—aye, and 
even for Jack, though he calls 
him an embellished young fool. 
.. » Well, his Lordship is at 
Plymouth, as you may know. 
I put in there two days since 
for water and news, after six 
months in the Mediterranean ; 
and there was the old boy, 
storming about the arsenal 
like Boanerges, demanding the 
moon, and as full of oaths as 
Satan. It seems this county 
is stripped of powder and shot, 
and without a cockboat to 
defend it—the heart of Britain, 
says Nunks, and monstrously 
neglected. I told him I never 
knew the heart was situated 
just below the epidermis, In 
the end, when he had borrowed 
a 4-pounder or two from Corn- 
wall or the Scillies, I hauled 
him away and we dined to- 
gether; and after his third 
bottle he mellowed somewhat, 
and grew maudlin and con- 
fidential, in particular about 
Shayle, and Jack, and a peck 
of troubles brewing here. By 
the same token, Ann, who is 
this Sir Bevil Rainborough ? ” 

Ann’s slight start at the 
name, and her instinctive glance 
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at the great house, did not 
escape her companion’s watch- 
fulness. 

“He is a near neighbour,” 
she answered calmly enough, 
“and a friend of Jack’s.” 

** And of yours, eh?” 

Her eyes met his frankly, and 
she shrugged. ‘* No,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘No; never a 
friend. I have pitied him, 
but I have mistrusted him 
always. And now——” 

“And now,” le Chemineau 
continued for her, “‘he is the 
head and forefront of the pres- 
ent discontents. That is Nunks’s 
version. Half the old boy told 
me was lies, no doubt, and 
another fourth pure Oporto, 
but I extracted a modicum of 
sense and what I take to be 
truth. It was all news to me, 
and vastly interesting. But it 
is serious, Ann, damned seri- 
ous! What with this rising 
in Scotland, and Ormonde over 
the water, the Government’s 
woke up, and they’re after 
blood. His Lordship let out 
more than he was ever meant 
to, Ill be bound. In vino 
veritas—and yet, I wonder? 
He’s not the fool he seems, as 
he was good enough to remark 
of me. And he let fall a pearl 
of wisdom very pat at the end, 
like a lady’s postscriptum. 
* Look’e, Charles,’ said he, when 
I had pulled his head out of a 
dish of nuts, ‘you’ve a good 
ship under you, and brains in 
your head, though you hide 
’em well. Put into Shayle, 
and see what you can make of 
this cursed pickle. Ann’s a 
good girl, and a pretty one — 
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his own words—‘ and I don’t 
want young Jack hanged. 
Knock some sense into him 
before it’s too late. The Gov- 
ernment ’—says he, between 
hiccups—‘ intends making ex- 
amples this time. But mum’s 
the word, boy! Tis unofficial 
—strictly unofficial.’ And with 
that he fell asleep again, or 
pretended, and I went aboard, 
somewhat fuddled, and weighed 
within the hour.” 

Ann drew a sharp breath 
through her clenched teeth. 
“‘Hanged!” she whispered, 
turning a white stricken face 
to his ; “‘ hanged! Oh, Charles! 
how much do they know ? ”’ 

“* Between you and me,” he 
said gently, “I think they 
know all. Or all that matters. 
Some one has blabbed. Some 
one always blabs—’tis the in- 
fallible touchstone of a ripe 
workmanlike plot. There are 
yet one or two points that I 
hope, strictly unofficially, to 
clear up for myself; but the 
essence of the affair, by Nunks’s 
account, has been common 
knowledge at Whitehall for a 
fortnight since. “Twas from 
London he got his first news 
of it, with a rap over the 
knuckles because he had not 
smelt it out himself. Leaders, 
accomplices, date, place, and 
strategy—the old boy had ’em 
all by rote. Your Judas is a 
thorough fellow, Ann. Can you 
put a name to him ? ” 

**No,no!” shecried. “‘ Who 
can it be? Did—did his Lord- 
ship name him ? ”’ 

t ‘ Well, he dropped a hint 
for my further guidance. But 


we had best leave it at that, 
for I know none of these gentle- 
men except Jack, and who am 
I to sow scandal and dissen- 
sion among a happy family? 
Let them eat, drink, and be 
merry, like good little Jacobites, 
for to-morrow——’”’ He ended 
with a shrug. 

The girl understood that on 
this subject he would say no 
more. So far, indeed, their 
discussion had been most re- 
markable for what they left 
unsaid. Hach had dealt in 
allusions, taking for granted 
the other’s comprehension, 
This was a habit of a genera- 
tion bred to caution in a world 


where political plotting and 


spying was as much a part of 
the general order of things as 
eating and drinking. It pene 
trated family life and every 
stratum of society. Neigh- 
bours, friends, kinsfolk —all 
must be handled gingerly, like 
so many explosives. There 
might be among them a Fen- 
wick or a Ferguson, a Ker of 
Kersland or a Simon Fraser, 
an Atterbury or a Bolingbroke, 
In such an atmosphere curiosity 
was the worst manners, and 
from a chance expression of 
opinion disgrace or ruin might 
ensue. Nor, since all plots 
were of one kind, was there 
any cause for Ann and her old 
playmate to be more explicit. 
After 1688, a plot meant a 
Jacobite plot, and no more 
about it need be said. 

There was now between the 
pair a tacit agreement to play 
the game according to the 
rules; on her part to refrain 
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from pushing questions le Che- 
mineau did not wish to answer ; 
on his neither to demand nor 
expect from her any active 
betrayal of her brother and 
his friends. On these condi- 
tions, their understanding was 
already complete. In her heart 
Ann trusted him entirely, and 
looked to him, as if he were 
omnipotent, to disperse for ever 
the evils besetting her and her 
brother. But she was still 
shaken and terrified by the dis- 
covery of the latter’s imminent 
peril; and, brushing aside the 
causes of the disaster, she 
fastened again upon the fact 
itself. 

“Oh, what shall we do? 
Have you truly come to help 
us, Charles ? ”’ 

“For what else? ” said he. 
“We will cheat them all yet, 
Ann—King James of his re- 
quits and King George of his 
vengeance. But let us get it 
tlear between ourselves. You 
are for neither, but only for 
King Jack ? ” 

“Yes, yes!” Ann cried. 
"Oh, what do I care for their 
stupid kings ? ” 

“ A whole political philosophy 
ina nutshell! Well, I am for 
King Jack also, but even more 
for Queen Ann. And that, I’m 
thinking, is the sanest and most 
binding allegiance of them all.”’ 
As he smiled whimsically down 
at her, even amid her terrors 
something quickened the beat- 
ing of her heart and brought 
the lovely colour again to her 
pale face. ‘‘ Lud, though,” the 
Oaptain added drily, ‘‘ speaking 
of King George, I doubt if this 
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inconstancy, in one of his most 
promising young officers, is such 
as he too shall adore. When it 
gets out, so shall I! If ’'m 
not hanged myself, the best I 
can expect is to be broke.” 

**T had not thought of that,” 
Ann said slowly. 

“Then do not. There are 
better things than a life at 
sea 99 

He broke off to stare up the 
gardens at the great house. 
From under the towering por- 
tico of the main door three 
figures had issued forth on to 
the topmost terrace. At that 
distance, and beneath that vast 
facade, they looked dwarfed 
to the size of toys—a toy in 
brown, a toy in dark blue, and 
a toy in professional black, 
whose white wig caught the 
sunlight. 

‘* Here comes brother Jack 
and two henchmen,” said le 
Chemineau. ‘‘ Who are they, 
Ann ?” 

The girl’s gaze had followed 
his. She leaned involuntarily 
against him, as if to draw from 
him courage for a coming 
ordeal. 

‘The tall man is Sir Bevil,”’ 
she said, “and the other a 
Dr M‘Leod, from London.” 

The Captain’s eyebrows went 
up. ‘Dr M‘Leod, indeed! 
Well, well! Journeys end in 
lovers’ meetings. Now listen, 
Ann,” he went on, rapidly and 
earnestly. ‘‘ Will you do as 
I say?” 

‘“In every way, Charles,” 
she answered gravely. ‘“‘ You 
know I trust you.” 

** Be ready, then, about mid- 
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night for a flitting. Stow what 
you need for a few days in a 
valise. Have you a maid you 
can trust ? ” 

“Yes. But——” 

** Have her ready too. You 
shall both come for a cruise.” 

“A cruise ? ” 

“Aye, and Jack too. Tl 
see to that. But not a word 
to him, on your life, Ann. 
Leave all to me. And¥when 
they ask you, we have but 
been chattering of old days, 
and agreeing how fine your 
gardens are, and I am still the 
same silly fellow you always 
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knew, with no more notion in 
my head of plots and politicg 
than your spaniels here, J 
am come to pick up a few poor 
sailormen your Mr Hanaper 
has in keeping, and took the 
chance to see my old friends 
again. Which is the truth 
if not all of it. And now for. 
ward, child, and keep a brave 
heart. For St George and 
merry England, fal-lal-la!” 
And, arm-in-arm, they ag 
cended the shallow steps of the 
first terrace towards the trio 
that was already quitting the 
further one to meet them. 


CHAPTER IIIl.—THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


*©Q! These flaws and starts.” —Macbeth. 


The gardens being designed 


in a geometrical pattern, it 
was in the middle terrace that 
they met, where a sunk basin, 
octagonal in shape and per- 
petually replenished by a foun- 
tain upheld by Nereids, formed 
a centre piece to the formal 
array. Here Mr Cressey, with 
many expressions of surprise 
and delight, discovered in the 
visitor his old boon companion. 
If the performance lacked some- 
thing of spontaneity—for Jack, 
like his sister Ann, made a poor 
conspirator,—the Captain was 
diplomatically blind ; and there 
was enough of genuine feeling 
on both sides to carry off the 
situation. The introductions 
were achieved with creditable 
ease, and the simple seaman 
was charmed and honoured to 
meet Sir Bevil Rainborough and 


Dr Hew M‘Leod, and involved 
himself in so many bows and 
felicitations that any slight cir 
cumstances of embarrassment 
were swept away in the flood. 
Sir Bevil, whose manner was 
curt, maintained an air of 
watchfulness; but the doctor 
returned bow for bow and 
smirk for smirk with the a 
siduity of a sycophant. 

Not forty-eight hours had 
passed since le Chemineau first 
heard these gentlemen’s names; 
but his uncle had sketched their 
careers, appearance, and prob- 
able future in a descriptive 
passage in the best Whig mai- 
ner. And now, while the young 
man rattled on, monopolising 
the stage with a perfect assump- 
tion of irresponsible affability, 
his wits and eyesight were 
supplementing this information 
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and conceding its apparent ac- 
curacy. He thought he had 
never met a more ill-assorted 
trio than Mr Cressey and his 
new friends, or than these last 
amore sinister combination. 

Sir Bevil’s harsh lined face 
and his bitter smile were a 
plain warning that he was a 
dangerous man. He was, more- 
over, 2 man with a grievance, 
which his naturally violent tem- 
per had magnified into a mortal 
affront. Passionate and re- 
vengeful, damaged in repute 
and broken in fortune, his re- 
cent conversion to Jacobitism 
was a characteristic gambler’s 
throw against the whole tribe 
of upstarts who, to his ill- 
balanced mind, were the authors 
of his ruin. Jews, Whigs, and 
Hanoverians were all con- 


founded in one searing flame of 


hatred. But he possessed reck- 
less courage, the arrogance of 
Lucifer, and a volcanic energy 
that, at the age of forty-five, 
had yet power to sweep weaker 
natures along with him. It 
was a magnetic quality; and 
after a few minutes in his com- 
pany, the Captain of the Carys- 
brooke began to understand how 
tasy-going Jack Cressey, born 
to be led and now a little sated 
with uneventful splendours, had 
been caught up, willy-nilly, in 
this masterful orbit. 
Adventurers, however, even 
well-born and desperate adven- 
turers, are a fairly common and 
consistent type; and it was to 
the second stranger that le 
Chemineau, for particular rea- 
fons of his own, was covertly 
devoting the keener scrutiny 
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—a scrutiny tempered by physi- 
cal disgust. Dr Hew M‘Leod 
was of any age between fifty 
and seventy. His sober attire 
was slovenly ; his vest stained 
and snuff bestrewn, his linen 
soiled, his wig yellowed and 
awry. For all his Highland 
name, he spoke a broad Low- 
land Scots that was at times 
unintelligible to the southerner. 
He was squat, misshapen in 
figure, and in countenance hide- 
ously ugly—a sort of frightful 
travesty of mankind. For as 
if Nature were dissatisfied with 
the repulsive effect of small, 
squinting, colourless eyes, a 
huge and bulbous nose and a 
slobbering mouth, she had 
superadded to these blemishes 
the blasting ravages of disease. 
The man’s whole face, to his 
coarse outstanding ears, was 
an inflamed crimson, and deeply 
pitted by the smallpox; and 
an unnatural vitality — some 
form of nervous affliction— 
kept this bestial mask in inces- 
sant movement: the pig’s eyes 
blinking and rolling, the great 
lips sucking and whistling, the 
skin of the scarred forehead 
lifting and contracting like that 
of an ape. There was, indeed, 
at first glance much that was 
more simian than human about 
Dr M‘Leod. But a high brow 
and a wide prominent chin 
indicated that behind these re- 
pellent externals, and their 
owner’s obsequious manners and 
absurd affections of gentility, 
lay intelligence and will power. 
Of the two men, he was the 
more dangerous. Had the Cap- 
tain been a little older, this 
c 
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physician might have called 
to his mind another doctor, of 
Divinity and from Salamanca ; 
and had he known more of 
politics he would have recog- 
nised a type at that time far 
from rare, if happily less com- 
mon than mere adventurers— 
the professional plotter, with 
intrigue in his blood and black 
deceit and malevolence in his 
heart—the type, in short, of 
Oates, and Ferguson, and Simon 
of Lovat. As it was, he was 
conscious chiefly of an intense 
loathing of this stricken crea- 
ture, coupled with a shrewd 
perception of his poisonous 
qualities. A little secret in- 
formation from Lord Tewkes- 
bury had put him, as he hoped, 
in the way of making use of 
Dr M‘Leod ; but he was deter- 
mined on sight to trust that 
gentleman no farther than he 
could see him. 

In such company, young Jack 
Cressey, with his easy grace 
and his ingenuous eager coun- 
tenance, looked like a well- 
bred hound beside a panther 
and a jackal. He shared with 
his sister the same clear pale 
skin and dark eyes and brown 
lustrous hair, for he wore his 
own; but his was plainly the 
weaker character of the two. 
Yet this weakness enhanced, 
or helped to retain, a boyish 
charm that explained a uni- 
versal popularity and the par- 
ticular affection his old friend 
felt for him. Few could know 
Jack Cressey without loving 
him. Even the fanatical baro- 
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although, as if doubting the 
latter’s discretion, he watched 
him closely. The disciple, in 
fact, was ill-fitted to maintain 
a part; and that he was under 
tension was shown by a nery- 
ous volubility and a restless 
eye that leapt continually from 
one to another of the party, 
yet never stayed to meet a 
steady glance. It was impos- 
sible that the young man should 
not feel at times, and increas- 
ingly as the vital hour drew 
near, a haunting sense of his 
folly. He was gambling with 
his own and his sister’s happi- 
ness; and that, not from any 
deep conviction, but because a 
pack of zealots and adven- 
turers had cajoled him in his 
cups and played upon : his 
vanity. They needed him for 
his wealth and local influence; 
but if things went ill (and how 
many plots went otherwise), 
and they could save their necks 
by casting him to the wolves, 
cast he would be _ without 
scruple. Among English Jaco- 
bites there was little honour 
or idealism, and in his sober 
moments Jack Cressey knew 
it. Knew it so well that im 
truth only his plighted word, 
and the forceful magnetism of 
Sir Bevil Rainborough, who 
never flattered and was at 
least a man, held the young 
Lord of the Manor to his mit 
taken path. 

And now, at the eleventh 
hour, the sudden transit across 
this path of his oldest friend 
had started in his wavering 
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net betrayed a kind of domin- 


heart fresh springs of dubiety 
eering regard for his disciple, 


and regret. Le Chemineal 
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stood for all that he was 
hazarding: the quiet life, the 
settled order, the old, easy, 
pleasant things—things once 
derided, but here and now, on 
such a summer’s evening, amid 
his own green lawns and shel- 
tered pleasaunces, calling to 
him like a song. For all these, 
in but a few days’ time, might 
loom instead the gallows or 
the bread of exile. It was not 
surprising that his nerves were 
taut and his thoughts con- 
fused, or that Sir Bevil, who 
understood him very well, kept 
an anxious eye upon him and 
cursed from his soul the un- 
timely arrival of Captain le 
Chemineau. 

Upon the surface, however, 
all went tolerably well. To 
the accompaniment of mutual 
and lively exchanges by the 
reunited friends, and egregious 
interpolations, in broad Doric, 
by the Scots doctor, the little 
party moved slowly through 
the gardens towards the great 
‘house. Ann Cressey had little 
to say, and Sir Bevil less. The 
baronet kept himself very close 
to her brother’s elbow, and his 
morose stare was often turned 
upon the unwelcome guest ; 
but to the girl, who while she 
played her own minor part 
studied narrowly the other 
actors, it seemed that he was 
now rather irritated than sus- 
picious, and that the Captain’s 
gifted impersonation of an 
amiable trifler had so far passed 
muster with him. But she 
was by no means so sure of 
Dr M‘Leod. 

On the upper terrace, before 
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the giant doorway, le Chemi- 
neau halted to survey the im- 
mense facade of the Manor 
House, whose columns and 
pilasters and countless windows 
stretched away on either hand 
in daunting perspective. 

“Lud, Jack!” said he, 
“what do you do in this 
palace ? ” 

Cressey laughed. ** Oh, 
twiddle my thumbs, and count 
the chairs, and hunt a bit, 
and dine the squireens. But 
I’m most in town. Ann likes 
a country life, but it palls, 
Charles, it palls!” 

“Do you Call this the country 
life?” his friend retorted. 
“Faith, ’tis a village in itself ! 
The architect must have been 
one of Matt Prior’s geog- 
raphers— 


“* Geographers on pathless downs 
Place elephants instead of towns... .’ 


You need a wife, Jack, to ad- 
minister it.” 

“Td need a dozen,” said 
Jack Cressey. 

** Och aye,” put in Dr M‘Leod 
in his broad slobbering speech ; 
“it’s a braw muckle hoose. 
A no mind a bonnier, wi’ sic 
a@ Towth o’ windies that a body 
micht keek fra’ a’ the days o’ 
the year, forbye his Grace 0’ 
Hamilton’s, by Bothwell Brigg, 
whaur the puir seely Whigs 
were routit, wull be no sae ill 
a biggin. Aiblins,” he added, 
his little pig’s eyes converging 
cunningly upon the visitor’s 
face—“ aiblins A should ask 
your pardon, Captain? There 
are Whigs and Whigs. Ye’ll 
be ane yoursel, nae doot, or 
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ye wudna hae a bonny ship 
tae sail a’ the seas in ? ” 

“Oh, I have no politics,” 
the Captain said easily. ‘‘ Con- 
found ’em all, say I!” 

“Ech, A’m juist anither like 
yoursel ! ” the doctor cried with 
enthusiasm, leering hideously ; 
“A’ for peace and a quiet 
life, a mon wha’ lo’es his yill 
and whusky and a cut o’ caller 
Sawmon by his ain fire end. 
Awa’ wi’ thae poleetical clan- 
jamfries and a’ sic carfuffles ! ”’ 

“Tf I take you correctly,” 
said le Chemineau, “‘ we should 
have much in common. But 
you seem to have travelled 
plaguey far from your own 
fire end, doctor.” 

The doctor slobbered and 
chuckled like a great turkey. 
“A spoke in maitaphorrs,” 
said he. ‘“A’m an exile 0’ 


ma ain free wull, Captain, fra 
the land o’ ma bairth. The 
banks o’ Carrt Water wull ken 


me nae mair. That’s fra ma 
auld crony, Wully Hamilton. 
You'll no ken Wully Hamilton ? 
He’s a graund verrsifier is 
Wully. . . . The hale fac’ is,” 
he confided, with the air of 
imparting useful knowledge, 
“there are ower mony physee- 
cians in bonny Scotland. It 
fair reeks wi’ them. An awm- 
beetious mon canna come by 
eneuch sick folk to fill his 
poke. And they’re awfu’ 
puir ! bP] 

Le Chemineau was politely 
interested if a trifle bored. 
“And so you practice here, 
doctor,” he observed, “‘ where 
some, at least, are awful rich ? ” 

“Na, na! In Lunnon. In 
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the cawpital o’ oor twa king. 
doms, noo sae happily united, 
But whiles A cud greet for ma 
ain land. Ye dinna ken Scot- 
land, sir ? ”’ 

The Captain shook his head, 
and seemed to be strangling 
ayawn. “ But your patronymic 
is familiar to me,” he added 
courteously. ‘‘ Are you, per- 
chance, related to the M‘Leods 
of Assynt ? ”’ 

Sir Bevil, who had been 
glooming impatiently during 
this colloquy, woke up with a 
start and shot a piercing glance 
at the speaker. Jack Cressey 
opened his mouth. Even Ann’s 
pretty eyebrows went up. For 
there were certain topics— 
treason, for example, and 
traitors—which tactful persons 
then eschewed in strange com- 
pany. And although the story 
was an old one, no legitimist 
was likely to forget that a 
M‘Leod of Assynt had betrayed 
Montrose. 

But the doctor himself ap- 
peared as unconscious of re 
ceiving offence as the Captain 
of intending it. He wagged 
his crimson face and rolled his 
eyes and showed his blackened 
teeth in a grin of odiow 
affability. 

‘Na, na!” he cried again. 
“Ma gran’faither, gude mon, 
cam tae Glasgie fra’ the Isles. 
There are M‘Leods o’ Skye, 
ye ken—a gang o’ bairbarous 
reivers and pirates, nae doot, 
but ma ain folk. Ye wudna 
think it, aha? There’s leetle 
o’ bairbarism aboot Dr Hew. 
Losh, mon! it’s mairvellow 
wha’ twa three geenerations 0’ 
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ceevilisation can mak’ o’ gude 
canny stock. Ma gran’faither 
cudna spell his ane name, nor 
speak a worrd o’ Scots, let 
alane pairfect English; and 
here am A, ye’d say, the 
feenished article! “Twas aye 
ma awmbeetion. As Wully 
Hamilton sangs— 


«“¢ When A begoud fairrst tae convairrse 
Then eemulation did me pierrce, 
Whilk syne ne’er ceased. . . . 


999 


This was delivered with a 
slobbering roll of ‘“‘r’s”’ like a 
rafale of water-logged kettle- 
drums. But as the finished 
article, after a further series 
of gobbling chuckles, showed 
signs of continuing his reminis- 
cences, Jack Cressey, with a 
muttered, ‘“‘ Curse Wully Hamil- 
ton!” cut in rather hastily 
with offers of refreshment to 
his tactless guest. The latter’s 
artless inquiry, indeed, had 
cast a chill upon the proceed- 
ings: one ill-omened name, like 
the fearful syllables of Asmo- 
deus, had conjured up demons. 
It was a subdued party that 
entered the Manor House,—Sir 
Bevil, if not actively suspicious, 
at least very much on guard 
again, young Cressey preoccu- 
pied by uneasy visions, and 
Ann greatly puzzled by her 
ally’s unaccountable lapse from 
discretion. Even Dr M‘Leod 
contented himself with reflec- 
tive whistlings and blowings. 
Only le Chemineau, blandly 
indifferent to the perturbations 
he had caused, kept up a lan- 
guid commentary upon the 
splendours around him. 

“Zounds! I’d as soon live 
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in St Paul’s!” he observed 
frankly, as they trod the marble 
floor of an immense hall, pil- 
lared to its painted roof, en- 
circled by a gallery, and ter- 
minating in a staircase of the 
width of any ordinary chamber. 
“Jack, what possessed your 
uncle—if it was your uncle ?— 
to build such a monstrous 
palace ? ” 

** It was his father, my great- 
uncle,” the other explained ; 
“French Jack they called him. 
He was the spit of old King 
Louis, and must needs copy 
him in everything, even to 
his red heels and his periwigs 
and his itch for building. The 
old stick had some private 
quarrel with the Court—Row- 
ley refused to make him a 
duke or something,—and he 
sulked all his life down here, 
planting and building and act- 
ing the Great Cham among the 
squireens. Well, *twas his way 
of spending money; ‘tis not 
mine.” 

** Yet perhaps there are worse 
ways,” le Chemineau said. 
“‘ Here at least are substantial 
things, not shadows.” His 
friend eyed him sharply, but 
he was now staring upward at 
the ceiling, on which some 
scene from classical mythology 
was depicted on a gigantic 
scale. ‘‘ Devilish substantial, 
begad!” he added. “Tis a 
Dutch Venus, risen from the 
Zuyder Zee. . . . Well, if it was 
my house——” He broke off 
and shrugged, and began to 
hum an air. 

It was Dr M‘Leod who again 
precipitated a small crisis by 
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begging the Captain to name 
the tune he was humming. 
“A ken it!” cried the good 
doctor; ‘“‘the wee leelt is 
fameeliar. Och, aye, A ken 
it fine, but A canna pit a name 
tae it.” 

“Tt was writ well in your 
time, doctor,” said le Chemi- 
neau, ‘‘but in mine only by a 
matter of a few months.” And 
with an air of child-like inno- 
cence, he favoured the company 
with a ditty that cast confusion 
anew amongst them. 


** Dick Rumbold had a Rye House, 
A Rye House, a Rye House, 
Upon the road by Hoddesdon 
So handy for the fray. 
Said he, ‘I'll lend you my house, 
My house, my house,— 
From Newmarket to London 
The King will pass that way.’” 


An awful silence, broken only 


by obscene chuckles from the 
doctor, ensued upon the final 
words. The baronet looked 
thunder and lightning, Jack 
Cressey went white, and Ann, 
in bewilderment, stared at le 
Chemineau as if he were be- 
witched. 

A series of gobbles from Dr 
M‘Leod foreboded speech. 
** Aye, A kennt it!” cried he. 
** A mind thae times. Weel A 
mind them! Wi’ the gallows 
and the thumbikins and the 
far Indies for ower mony saucy 
lads. Bluidy times, sirrs !” 

He chuckled and slobbered 
with a horrible relish, like some 
foul beast of prey. Le Chemi- 
neau regarded him with open 
disgust, but answered quietly 
enough— 

“Well, they are past and 
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done with, thank God! An 
auld sang, in the words of one 
of your countrymen. For my 
part, I never had your fancy 
for gallows, doctor.” 

“Aha?” The doctor, still 
grimacing and wheezing, was 
quite unabashed. ‘“ Ye'll be 
like ma frien’ Drumtulloch. In 
the troubles o’ King William’s 
time, when Claver’se was rais- 
ing the clans, Drumtulloch was 
sair worrit to jyne the rebels, 
‘Wha’s wi’ ye?’ speirs he, 
and they gae’d him a braw 
roll o’ names—Lowland lairdies 
and sic, like himsel, ye ken, 
But he readit the first twa, 
and shuk his heid. ‘ Gallow- 
shiels and Hangingshaw !’ says 
he; ‘na, na! There’s ower 
muckle o’ the gallows aboot 
this, onyways! Good -morm 
to ye!’” 

Jack Cressey burst out in 
nervous exasperation. ‘‘ Lord!” 
he cried, ‘‘is there naught else 
we can talk of ? You’re like 
a pair of old wives, capping 
horrors!’’ He seized his friend’s 
arm and dragged him away from 
the leering old ruffian, who fol- 
lowed after, with renewed 
chuckles, beside the ominously 
silent baronet. 

They entered a small with- 
drawing room, which charmed 
a8 much by the fantastic in- 
congruity of its decorations a8 
by its contrast with the cold 
and lifeless hall. On the painted 
ceiling of this chamber nymphs 
and cupids floated amid aerial 
blooms of roses ; its walls were 
covered with a yellow Chinese 
paper, diversified by emerald 
parrots and amethystine dra- 
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; and amid a profusion 
of gilded chairs and mirrors in 
the fashion created by Louis 
XIV., stood a purple Oriental 
screen and a number of those 
bowls and vases of blue glaze 
which Queen Anne had intro- 
duced into England. This, it 
appeared, was Ann Cressey’s 
boudoir; and here tea and 
wine were brought. The family 
and their guests, of course, 
had dined, and with them those 
other guests, now invisible, 
whose meeting that day at the 
Manor House, for a council of 
war, had become known to le 
Chemineau through his uncle, 
the Vice-Admiral. In this case, 
indeed, the inevitable traitor 
(as the Captain had remarked 
to Miss Cressey) was a thorough 
fellow: Lord Tewkesbury, and 
behind him the powers in Lon- 
don, knew everything about 
that dinner-party, down to the 
number of covers to be laid. 
The gathering was to comprise 
the leaders among the factious 
and discontented of three coun- 
tiee—~a numerous body, which 
it was a pardonable extrava- 
gance to describe as a regiment. 
Since it was about 4.30 when 
the Captain landed at the town 
quay, the warning of his com- 
ing, carried hot-foot by Mr 
Hanaper, should have arrived 
with the port, when it was 
likely that some of the council 
were already garrulous and pot- 
Valiant—an additional reason 
for spiriting them out of hear- 
ing of a king’s officer. All this 
had been foreseen by the per- 
fidious young man, who was 
now convinced that most of 
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the party were, at that moment, 
still hidden away in the huge 
building. There had been little 
time in which to horse coaches, 
or even to saddle up. The 
situation, in fine, held the 
elements of a tragi-comedy of 
a high order; and le Chemi- 
neau, sitting at his ease in a 
boudoir whose atmosphere was 
haunted by the unhappy sha- 
dows of the discomfited, amus- 
ed himself sardonically with 
thoughts of that interrupted 
banquet, and of the score or 
two of conspirators, their nerves 
sadly jangled, now cooling their 
heads and heels in obscure 
chambers. He wondered if his 
acquaintance the COlerk was 
still among them. To suggest 
a tour of inspection of the 
Manor House, or even of the 
stables, was sorely tempting. 
But from this last unkindness 
to his harassed friend he at 
least refrained. 

In fact, if the Captain was 
occasionally foolhardy, he was 
never blind. He did not now 
under-estimate the serious as- 
pect of his position. A few 
of the plotters were without 
doubt dangerous and desperate 
men; one such, indeed, was 
now sitting with him among 
the chinoiseries and gilded fur- 
niture of that exotic little 
room. If the suspicions in- 
evitably called up by his pro- 
fession and his apt appearance 
on the scene were allowed to 
mature, Jack Cressey’s friend- 
ship might prove a poor pro- 
tection. Le Chemineau had 
already stirred the waters by 
his indiscretions, which, albeit 
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calculated, were ill-timed. A 
streak of impishness had proved 
irrepressible. The untoward 
effects of these lapses he now 
set himself to efface. He fell 
again into his réle of easy- 
going worldliness, exhumed 
memories with Jack Cressey, 
inquired after common friends, 
chaffed Ann about her wall- 
paper, and after a while drifted 
into stories of his career at sea. 
These he told extremely well, 
and Dr M‘Leod was moved to 
heaves and chuckles and blow- 
ings that seemed to threaten 
apoplexy. It was this harm- 
less topic, however, which 


eventually provoked an out- 
burst from Sir Bevil, who for 
the most part had sat in a 
brooding silence, his frowning 
gaze often fixed upon the light- 
hearted visitor. 

* You are a fortunate man, 


Captain le Chemineau,” the 
baronet said suddenly, in his 
harsh domineering tones, “or 
perhaps you have cut your 
politics to suit your cloth ? ” 

It was offensively said; but 
le Chemineau only raised his 
eyebrows and replied pleasantly, 
* Politics? Lud, we have no 
politics at sea.”’ 

“No, but they may send 
you there ! ” the other retorted. 
“You have a fine ship, while 
many a good fellow cannot get 
a cockboat or a pair of colours ! 
And why, sir? Because he 
will not truckle to time-serving 
Whigs and greedy Dutchmen. 
Because he is an honest Eng- 
lishman. Why, God’s life!” 
—he leaned forward, convulsed 
with a sudden passion, his 
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voice rising and his eyes flam- 
ing—“ why ’’—his clenched fist, 
in which his knuckles showed 
white, thumped upon his knee 
—‘‘the damned thieves took 
my troop of Guards from me! 
My troop, sir! Struck me 
from the army list, by God! 
and gave my troop to a brat 
of a Whig fresh from the nur- 
sery! A man who has fought 
at Malplaquet and Ramillies 
is cast aside like an old shoe 
because a Whig boroughmonger 
needs a place for his pretty 
boy! That is your great con- 
stitutional party, sir! That 
is your great and glorious 
revolution! A dirty plot to 
do honest men out of their 
own! I tell you, sir, this 
hand shall rot before I hold 
it out to any Whig in friend- 
ship !”’ 

The hand, as he _ spoke, 
crashed down again, clenched, 
upon his knee. The man had 
lashed himself into a frenzy; 
his swarthy face was working, 
and his whole gaunt frame 
shook with his rage. He was 
utterly oblivious of Ann’s pres 
ence, or of aught else but his 
grievance, and it was clear 
that upon this subject he was 
less than sane. The girl watched 
him in fear, her brother with 
growing uneasiness. Even Dr 
M‘Leod pursed his fat lips and 
rolled his little eyes and made 
unpleasant sucking and blow- 
ing noises that might be con- 
strued as signals of disapproval. 
Le Chemineau, however, re 
mained perfectly composed. It 
was no part of his plan to be 
drawn into quarrels with mad- 
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men. In the midst of the 
paronet’s tirade he had lifted 
a glass of wine to the light, and 
at this he was now gazing in 
a rapt manner. 

“ Faith, sir,” he said, a little 
absently, ‘“‘you seem to have 
been infamously used. Jack, 
this is a rare wine; soft as 
velvet. And what a colour, 
begad! Roses and rubies are 
nowhere with it. . . . Your 
pardon, Sir Bevil. You have 
my sympathy. But it was not 
my great and glorious revolu- 
tion. Lud, I was in the nur- 
sery myself at the time, and 
my politics were strictly do- 
mestic. Although I can re- 
member singing— 


“*Q! but why does he stay behind? 
Lilli burlero bullen a-la !’ 


Twas the coachman taught it 
me, and I thought it a mighty 
fne song. There’s a swing to 


it, you'll admit. But James 
or William, ’twas all one to 
me at the age of four. And 
I have been an easy-going 
fellow all my days after. I 
take things as I find them.” 
Sir Bevil, still greatly agi- 
tated, breathed hard and 
showed his teeth in a snarling 
grin. The other’s baffling in- 
difference had checked him in 
his furious stride; but he was 
exasperated anew by the im- 
pudent introduction, in the 
circumstances, of Mr Whar- 
ton’s famous doggerel, and by 
his own uncertainty as to 
whether this and earlier im- 
pertinences were accidental or 
malicious. And the mere sus- 
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picion that he was perhaps 
being baited infuriated him. 

“You have indeed found a 
good ship,” he sneered again ; 
“and you are young, sir, to 
command one. There was a 
time when they had men for 
captains and colonels. But 
now it seems they like boys.” 

“* Oh, curse it ! ” Jack Cressey 
broke in irritably. ‘‘ Why may 
not Charles have a ship if it 
pleases him? Live and let 
live. Have another glass, man, 
and we'll drink to my great- 
uncle, who learnt one good 
thing from the French—how 
to choose sound wine. I’m 
coming to think ’twas not the 
only way he showed more 
sense than some of us. He 
learnt also to keep his troubles 
to himself and his peace with 
his neighbours.” 

The young man had been 
steadying his own disordered 
nerves with frequent glasses, 
or he would not perhaps have 
expressed his thoughts so can- 
didly. His rather clumsy in- 
tervention at least brought Sir 
Bevil to his senses. With an 
angry and dubious glance at 
his rebellious disciple, the baro- 
net choked down his venom 
and subsided again into dumb- 
ness and gloom. It was left 
for Dr M‘Leod, who likewise 
had not stinted himself of 
liquor, to break an awkward 
pause, 

“Och, aye,” he gobbled, 
“’tis a bonny, bonny { wine. 
All no deny it; forbye a wee 
drap o’ hame brew is faye 
ma ain preedileection. Ye 
canna beat the whusky tae pit 
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hairrt intae ye. As ma auld 
crony Garscadden wud say, 
‘Let us dee fou, and shame 
the De’il!’ And sae he did, 
sirrs. Fou o’ whusky as a 
barrel. He sat at his drink, 
gude mon, daffin wi’ twa three 
lairdies o’ his ain capaacity, 
and sudden he fell quiet and 
thochtfu’ like. They were a’ 
weel awa’, ye ken, but after a 
wee while ane says tae anither, 
‘Garscadden looks unco gash 
the nicht.’ ‘ And weel he may,’ 
says the ither, wha was a 
thocht the mair sober—‘ weel 
he may,’ says he; ‘he has 
been wi’ his Maker for the last 
hauf-hour, for A obsairved him 
slipping awa’, puir fellow, but 
A didna like tae distairb the 
conveeviaality by speaking 
o’t ! 999 

The good doctor seemed like 
to burst with enjoyment of 
his own pleasantry. Under 
cover of his chuckles and blow- 
ings, le Chemineau rose and 
declared it was time for youth- 
ful captains to rejoin their 
ships. His barge was waiting, 
he explained. Sir Bevil scowled 
at him, and Jack Cressey pro- 
tested loudly ; but the latter’s 
objections were in truth some- 
what halting and embarrassed. 
They could not well be sincere. 
Against the claims of friend- 
ship and hospitality rose the 
spectres of those other guests 
—or such of them as had not 
slipped away by now—quaking 
and cursing in their hiding- 
places. Torn by conflicting 
interests and inclinations, the 
young man had in fact passed 
a most harassing half-hour. 
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He was discovering painfully 
by how homely a touch romance 
may be stripped of its glitter, 
and how the fear of ridicule 
may be, what Lord Essex found 
it, a greater terror than 4 
thousand deaths. An adven- 
ture in which he was cast for 
an heroic réle had taken a turn 
so mortifying that he was 
forgetting its dangers in its 
indignity. And, beside this 
aspect of the case, his friend’s 
visit had lit within him a 
wholesome flame of self-criti- 
cism. During the years which 
had passed since he last saw 
Charles le Chemineau his own 
fortunes had soared. He had 
acquired wealth and position; 
he had dabbled in high politics, 
and staid experienced men de- 
ferred to his opinions and 
sought his help in the name 
of kings. His old boon com- 
panion, in the meantime, had 
descended to a mere profession, 
and one which it was the fashion 
to deride as a school for 
uncouth amphibians, lacking 
every grace and most accom- 
plishments. Yet from this le 
Chemineau emerged more pol- 
ished and worldly-wise than 
ever, and in other respects 
grown out of knowledge. Al- 
ways the leader of the pail, 
he now seemed to control 
events with the habit of a 
veteran, while the Lord of the 
Manor of Shayle, for all his 
pomp and influence, remained 
(and felt himself to be) incur- 
ably a boy. Already, in this 
brief meeting, his self-esteem 
was humbled, and his illusions 
were shaking to their ruil. 
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The old allegiance called to 
him, and he began to see his 
new associates with eyes from 
which the scales were falling. 
It was with a flushed face 
and a rather sheepish air that, 
still mechanically protesting, 
he accompanied the Captain 
into the great hall. Here le 
Ohemineau took him by the 
arm and led him firmly, at a 
brisk pace, ahead of the others. 
“Look you, Jack,” said he, 
as they descended the wide 


' hallow steps to the upper ter- 


race, ““ what’s to keep you here 
for the next day or so? Come 
aboard with me, and try a 
cruise. “Tis only to St Helens. 
I join Byng’s fleet there, and 
lose my independence. But 
you and I have four years to 
pick up together. You shall 
berth in my cabin, and we'll 
talk the night out. °Twill be 
theold days back again. There’s 
a8 good a set of fellows with me 
as ever sailed, and I’ll introduce 
you to the very punch they 
serve on Olympus. Have you 
ever sipped Sir Cloudesley, 
Jack? Lud! ’tis an enchant- 
ment and an education! ... 
And then you have to admire 
my ship. My ship, my boy! 
Faith, if there have been times 
when I’ve cursed her for a 
plaguey, lop-sided, rolling barrel 
of a baggage, the truth is I 
love her like a mistress. I 
would not leave her for the 
finest first-rate afloat. The 
Carysbrooke, though I say it, 
18 the smartest frigate in the 
service, and a sound little 
frigate is the salt in the sea, 
the spice in the dish——-”_He 


broke off with a laugh and a 
whimsical glance at his rather 
solemn friend. “Lud, hark 
at me!” he cried. ‘“ There 
speaks the true tarpaulin of the 
boards, compounded of oakum 
and sensibility, and warranted 
to warm the cockles of every 
honest Briton in the pit! 
Nevertheless, Jack, give you 
two days aboard the little 
witch, and I'll lay you'll wish 
to sell your palace and come 
to sea!” 

In this enthusiasm, as foreign 
to his professed character as 
it was to the times themselves, 
spoke again the real Charles 
le Chemineau ; and it fired the 
heart of his susceptible com- 
panion with a longing for the 
old days and a sudden hot 
disrelish for the new. The 
younger man’s inevitable ex- 
cuses were stumbling and 
shamefaced. 

“Curse it, I wish I were 
able, Charles! There’s nothing 
I’d like more. But—oh, well, 
there’s a matter of business 


keeps me. Damme! I’m tied © 


by the heels just now, and 
that’s the truth. A man in 
my position isn’t his own mas- 
ter hardly.” 

Le Chemineau could have 
smiled at these evasions, which 
were sO much what he ex- 
pected that he forbore from 
pressing further his embarrassed 
friend. His own plans were 
already laid. He merely nodded 
as he cast a glance over his 
shoulder. He had led the other 
down into the gardens; but 
behind them the rest of the 
little party was now following, 
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Ann and the doctor together, 
Sir Bevil pushing ahead as if 
to terminate these confidences. 

** Well, ponder it, Jack,” the 
Captain said. ‘‘ A whiff of the 
Channel will be a change from 
acting the Great Cham in 
Shayle, and we’ve gunpowder 
enough on board. “Tis an ill 
time to sit playing with it at 
home.” 

Jack Cressey turned a very 
startled face. ‘‘ What do you 
mean ? ” he cried sharply. 

“Why, that unless I am 
blind, the long-faced gentle- 
man behind us is in the way of 
losing more than his troop of 
horse. *Tis no affair of mine, 
as you may justly observe, but 
I should be sorry to hear of 
you caught up in his silly 
troubles. Or Ann, either!” 


he added with meaning. ‘“‘ What 


has poor Ann to do with mal- 
content baronets and ugly fel- 
lows like your outlandish doc- 
tor yonder? Lud! I would 
find her a brighter sort of 
company, and a less dangerous. 
The poor child looks like a 
flower in a midden with that 
pair, or beauty with the beasts!” 
He spoke with unaccustomed 
heat, for from his backward 
glance his mind retained a pic- 
ture that went far to excuse 
his comparisons—a picture of 
slender loveliness that seemed 
to shrink from the crimson 
grossness of Dr M‘Leod, who 
was in the act of slobbering 
some anecdote into the girl’s 
“unwilling ear. And then, drop- 
ping the subject, and relapsing 
into his usual careless tone, le 
Chemineau resumed, “I'll be 
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ashore to-morrow in the fore- 
noon, before I sail. I have to 
consult with your efficient Clerk 
of the Cheque about the con- 
traband trade. Nunks thinks 
it is too flourishing hereabouts, 
and wishes the Navy to puta 
nose in. As if Byng had not 
his hands full enough at this 
time! And ‘tis more your 
affair, Jack, aS a magistrate, 
than mine or his; but I sup- 
pose you have to wink at it?” 

* Wink at it!’ Jack Cres- 
sey, still perturbed, was vastly 
relieved by this change of 
topic. ‘“‘ Damme, man! what 
can Ido? The whole town is 
in it, down to the babies in 
their cradles. I don’t wink 
even; I keep my eyes shut. 
Let the Preventives see to 
their own business.” 

Le Chemineau did not pursue 
his diversion, for Sir Bevil, 
striding purposefully, now over- 
took them and ranged himself 
with a proprietorial air beside 
his host. From under his dark 
frowning brows his inimical 
stare was bent across upon the 
young sailor. The latter was 
again the impertinent trifle 
to the life. He shook his ruffles, 
took a pinch of snuff, and only 
then raised his eyes to meet the 
baronet’s in a gaze of faintly 
insolent rebuke for an wu 
mannerly intrusion. 

“We were talking, sir,” he 
condescended to observe, with 
cool politeness, “about the 
contraband. And also about 
heads.”’ 

He paused to let the bait 
attract. Sir Bevil, in his hot 
tile mood, was easily drawn. 
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“What about heads?” he 
asked harshly. 

“Why, how much a man’s 
inches may have to do with 
them,” the Captain explained. 
“Now you, sir, are so tall and 
well made that you might 
searce feel the loss of your 
head, but Mr Cressey and I 
are short smallish fellows, and 
we are agreed that we should 
look deformed without ours.” 

And with an impudent little 
bow, as if dismissing some 
importunate inferior, he turned 
from the astounded baronet to 
meet Ann and the doctor, who 
were but a few paces behind. 

“<To the ocean now I fly,’ ”’ 
he quoted gaily. ‘‘ Even sailors, 
you will observe, doctor, have 
some acquaintance with the 
muses, though I have to con- 
fess ignorance of your friend 
Wully Hamilton. “Tis an ex- 
acting profession, sailoring, and 
indifferently adapted to pro- 
longed study or composition. 


“*QOur paper, pens and ink and we 
Roll up and down our ships at sea... .’ 


Faith, Mr Addison himself, 
though he rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storm, 
would be put to it to write 
an ode in a nor’-wester in the 


Bay. But if three poetical 
quotations in one breath do 
not establish my own repute 
a8 homo literarum, sink me! 
ll turn physician ! ” 

Having contrived, under 
cover of this chatter, to get 
his shoulder to the Scotsman, 
who was busy with a silver 
suff-box like a miniature warm- 
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ing-pan, the Captain gave Ann 
Cressey a significant look of 
reminder as he raised her hand 
to his lips. 

** To our next meeting, Ann, 
said he, adding, for the doctor’s 
benefit, ‘““I hope to call upon 
you again in the morning before 
I sail.” 

The girl returned an almost 
imperceptible nod of under- 
standing as she sank in a formal 
curtsey. Le Chemineau bowed 
profoundly once more. Dr 
M‘Leod, who had been leering 
at them like a satyr while he 
inhaled a vast pinch of rappee 
and scattered as much again 
over his soiled cravat and waist- 
coat, now closed the ceremony 
by a sneeze so shattering that 
it shook his wig more awry 
upon his head and caused him 
to drop his big silver box upon 
the flags. From the cloud of 
snuff which floated upward 
Ann stepped hastily back. Her 
brother and Sir Bevil were 
still a dozen paces away, for 
the baronet had been plying 
the younger man with muttered 
questions. And as le Chemi- 
neau and the doctor stooped 
together to retrieve the box, 
the latter wheezed in the sailor’s 
ear— 

‘A hae a worrd for your 
lug, Captain! Bide for me 
under yon trees.” 

As, with many grunts, he 
raised himself, a succession of 
frightful sneezes reft him of 
breath and left him racked and 
helpless. Le Chemineau, who 
had recovered the silver box, 
handed it to him with an appre- 
ciative grin. The trick had 
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been neatly done, and displayed 
the doctor as a man of resource 
and thoroughness, who would 
sacrifice himself in a good cause. 

Jack Cressey and Sir Bevil, 
the former looking glum and 
fretful, the latter plainly in 
a black rage, rejoined them 
while the stricken deceiver was 
yet struggling to regain the 
power of speech, and the Cap- 
tain finished his farewells with 
expedition. A few words with 
his friend, another bow and a 
smile for Ann, a courteous in- 
clination to the gasping doctor 
and a very airy one to the 
baronet, who could hardly bring 
himself to return it, and the 
visitor was sauntering away 
once more through the pools 
and statues towards the dis- 
tant belt of timber which hid 
the gates and the town. The 


stillness of evening had fallen 
upon the scene; the plashing 
of fountains and the remote 
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twittering of birds made a 
delicate harmony like the chime 
of porcelain bells; the sky 
above was jade and orange, 
and, in the south, over the 
encircling trees that stood black 
and motionless as a wall, Hesper 
gleamed brightly beside a sickle 
moon. At the foot of the formal 
gardens le Chemineau turned 
once to look behind him. Ann 
and her brother still stood arm- 
in-arm where he had left them, 
little figures dwarfed by the 
immensity of the terraces and 
the vast house beyond ; beside 
them the sombre lofty form 
of Sir Bevil seemed poised 
above the flight of steps as if 
about to plunge after the re- 
ceding object of his suspicions. 
But Dr M‘Leod, having mas 
tered his paroxysms, had al- 
ready left them, and was hasten- 
ing at a shambling trot, sur- 
prising in one of his age and 
habit, towards the house. 


(Lo be concluded.) 








SAHKYR HANOUM. 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


In 1926 part of the Palace of Yildiz Kiosk at Constantinople was turned 
into a Casino. The post of doorkeeper was held by the former Grand Eunuch 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid. The Turkish Attorney-General, accompanied by 
policemen, visited Yildiz Casino on 12th September 1927, and ordered it to be 
shut immediately. The money in the bank and the counters on the gaming 


tables were seized. 


To say that I was surprised 
to see the Grand Eunuch would 
inadequately describe my feel- 
ings. His presence in the final 
crash of the old Turkey top- 
pling into undreamed-of civilisa- 
tion, seemed misplaced. Sages 
have defined progress as an 
advance to better things, revolu- 
tion as a sudden change of the 
people’s will. In the Constan- 
tinople of 1927 neither maxim 

could be ignored. Their truth 

was only too evident, and as 
my taxi entered the gates of 
Yildiz, I had prepared myself 
easily enough for this newest 
popular change, this latest mile- 
stone on the road of progress— 
in other words, the transforma- 
tion of a palace into a casino, 
complete from gambling-rooms 
to jazz band. 

But I was not prepared for 
the eunuch, watching me with 
indifference from the doorway. 
At first I doubted my vision, 
but it was he sure enough, 
standing sentinel at the gate 
of this paradise that could also 
be a gehenna, according to one’s 
mood and fortune. In the days 
of Abdul Hamid I had seen 
him, a familiar figure in the 
streets of Stamboul, to be 


pointed out with respect and 
spoken of with awe. The tall 
meagre form was unforgettable, 
slouching, long-armed, with full 
sagging lips and flattened nose 
beneath eyes that drooped, the 
high forehead sliding upwards 
like polished ebony. Visions 
of the Yildiz of yesterday rose 
in my mind, visions in which 
that most powerful functionary 
held his time-honoured place, 
but Iswept them aside. Turkey 
had progressed since then, for- 
bidding to linger in the past. 
Courteously the eunuch held 
the door open, allowing a con- 
fused murmur punctuated by 
clicking counters to assail my 
ear. The future of Yildiz lay 
before me, and with a sigh I 
entered. 

To describe the gambling- 
rooms that had found a home 
in the deserted palace of Abdul 
Hamid would be tedious. Suf- 
fice it to say that “ Faites vos 
jeux ” and “ Rien ne va plus ” 
were a8 common cries at Yildiz 
as at a certain sporting club, 
and luck as elusive as at Monte 
Carlo. Mine, in any case, was 
atrocious, and before long 1 
deserted the tables for com- 
parative sanity and fresh air 
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outside. The eunuch still stood 
at the door, a smiling though 
somewhat tragic figure in a 
shiny black frock coat that 
flapped mournfully. Gazing at 
him a sudden thought struck 
me, making me wonder if per- 
haps—now that no Padishah 
need be feared—some of the 
knowledge in that grizzled head 
might not become mine. For 
it must hold secrets, tales of 
love and vengeance, uncensored 
tit-bits of palace scandal. Here 
was a game beside which roul- 
ette seemed dull as ditch-water. 
I would try it. 

“ Of what race are those who 
pay and receive the money ? ”’ 
I inquired politely, pointing 
towards the gambling-rooms. 
The question seemed to sur- 
prise him. Even to me its 
shortcomings as an opening to 
conversation were painfully ob- 
vious. After a moment’s 
thought, he said, ‘‘ Who knows ? 
Ask them and they will tell 
you something—perhaps even 
the truth.” 

This was not encouraging. 
“The sweet waters of Asia 
flow no purer than your Turk- 
ish, O man of Africa,” I 
hazarded. 

The compliment evidently 
pleased him. ‘These words 
are music in my ears,” he 
replied. ‘I am indeed African, 
but since childhood Turkish 
has been my speech; and not 
only Turkish. In the exercise 
of my high functions I became 
familiar with many dialects, 
from Dedeagach to Trebizond, 
from Adrianople even to 
Mosul.” 


I was still searching for a 
suitable phrase of admiration, 
when sounds of dispute from 
behind the closed doors of the 
gambling-rooms made us both 
turn. 

** Be ye men or only dogs %” 
screamed a woman’s voice, 
“Why must I go? To ask of 
those who have is no crime, I 
tell you! Shame upon you, 
sons of burnt mothers! And 
shame upon me that your eyes 
should see my face. Once you 
would have given your souls 
and bodies for a glance, and 
now—not even the yashmak 
may hide lips that knew the 
kisses of a Padishah !” 

The rest was drowned in a 
babel of Levantine voices, as 
the doors opened to give pas- 
sage to three attendants, gently 
pushing a woman before them. 
She made no resistance. Her 
outburst was over, and after 
@ moment’s hesitation the men 
re-entered the rooms, leaving 
her standing between us. I 
watched with growing interest, 
Kisses of a Padishah! What 
romance was this ? 

Now, Yildiz could show 
women of varying charms, such 
as frequent any casino. But 
here was beauty not to be 
hidden by the densest crowd, 
yet so elusive as almost to defy 
description. Every thought and 
mood seemed to dance across 
her delicate features, like 
shadows on the sea. The pale 
oval face, with its ardent eyes 
beneath long drooping lashes, 
the masses of gold-brown hair, 
dressed high from the forehead, 
made me wonder if a more 


—— 
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enchanting houri ever sat by 
the streams of paradise? 
Framed in the darkness of the 
closed doorway, the small figure 
in its modern low-necked frock 
possessed a sinuous grace that 
needed no movement to express 
it. The very atmosphere vi- 
brated with beauty, and my 
heart beat quicker in reply. 

“A thousand devils take 
these jackals!” she exclaimed 
with a quick glance at me. 

The eunuch shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Keep thy curses, 
Sahkyr Hanoum,”? he said. 
“They may be useful—when 
there is nothing else to spend.”’ 

“Silence, Yamba Sembu!” 
she retorted. ‘Since when do 
African dogs speak? There 
was a time... .” 

His hands twitched. ‘ There 
was a time... when I would 
have paid back these words— 
aye, and less than these.” 

“There was a time, O Allah,” 
she mocked in the same tone, 
“but some were more powerful 
than Yamba Sembu. Forget 
it not, now that thou art fallen 
—like the Sultan, like the 
Pachas, like everything, save 
the beauty of Sahkyr Hanoum.”’ 

She laughed softly, and had 
passed into the night before 
he could reply. For a time we 
stood silent. I understood the 
Oriental virtue of patience, and 
guessed that his would be the 
greater need to speak. My 
reward came. 

“Yes, we are both fallen,”’ 
he said, with a nod towards 
the darkness without, “and I 
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think she has suffered more 
than I, though then I was the 
supreme guardian of beauty, 
and to-day, a8 you see, this 
door is my only treasure. Ah, 
Effendi, now Sahkyr Hanoum 
begs for money to gamble with 
till they turn her out, but I 
remember the days of her 
glory. ...” 

“Ts it possible that she was 
more beautiful ? ’’ I asked. 

“A thousand times more 
beautiful. Poets of Baghdad 
might have sung her story and 
been proud, though it nearly 
ended in tragedy—for her and 
for me. Even now I shiver 
at the thought of those mo- 
ments.” 

“The past of Yildiz shames 
the present,” I said. “ Tell 
me more, O man of wisdom.” 

He took out his watch and 
looked at it. Three cases of 
embossed gold surrounded its 
fat body, and on its face were 
Arabic numerals. 

*“* A token of respect from her 
family,” he remarked with 
pride, touching a spring that 
caused strange whirring noises 
and endless strikings; ‘‘ once 
I had many such.” ; 

I nodded assent. 

“Come, Effendi,’ he went 
on, “I will show you what 
few may see, and your ears 
shall hear what none have 
heard. Once but a whisper 
would have brought death. 
Now ... who is there to care ? 
And doubtless, if the tale is 
good, Effendi... .” 

I put my hand encouragingly 





1 Madam Sahkyr. 
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in my pocket, and he led the 
way outside. A Levantine 
moon shone soft and clear on 
the white facades, and turned 
the sea into a slowly moving 
carpet of black and silver. 
Yildiz looked the same as of 
old, yet in it everything was 
changed. Gone the crowds of 
servants, the soldiers, the 
harassed Ministers of State, 
breathless from running beside 
the Padishah’s carriage. Gone 
Abdul Hamid, Imperial master 
of it all, hawk-eyed and bent, 
across whose face hatred and 
fear would chase each other 
like clouds before the wind. 
They were all gone. Not even 
their shadows remained. 
Yamba Sembu seemed to 
guess my thoughts. “ None 
are left,” he said sadly. “ And 
what has taken their place ? 
A gaming-house, where the 
Turk loses his money to the 
infidel. That is progress!” 
We had been passing through 
a labyrinth of passages on the 
upper floor of the palace. From 
the windows one caught a 
glimpse of deserted courtyards 
that seemed all alike in the 
ghostly moonlight, and I began 
to wonder if we were just 
turning round and round, like 
dervishes seeking oblivion ? 
But my guide never hesitated. 
He, at least, was at home, 
though his manner betrayed 
no undue familiarity. It had 
become ceremonial—one might 
almost say sacerdotal,—making 
me realise that for him the 
old Yildiz still lived. At last 
he stopped before a door hidden 
by a double curtain, turned a 
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switch, and stood aside for me 
to enter. 

The room in which I found 
myself was long and rather 
narrow. A projecting window, 
latticed with carved wooden 
panels in Turkish style, occu. 
pied the whole of one end, in 
striking contrast to the high 
white walls and ceiling, from 
which a crystal chandelier, 
studded with coloured globes, 
shed a diffused light. A silk 
carpet of great beauty spread 
its arabesques towards deep 
divans against the opposite 
wall. On a mother-of-pearl 
easel in the farthest corner an 
oleograph representing Othello 
and Desdemona flaunted its 
gaudy colours, while an inlaid 
table and several heavily gilt 
chairs completed the furniture, 

“This room was often used 
by my Imperial master,” an- 
nounced the eunuch, “ and here 
he was tricked by Sahkyr 
Hanoum... 

“Surely none could surpass 
the cunning of Abdul Hamid ¢” 
I remarked. 

“Many attempts were made, 
but success rarely followed. 
More often .. .” 

His gesture was eloquent. 
“Have the goodness to be 
seated,” he continued courte 
ously. “In that chair the 
Padishah sat while she lied to 
him ... for love of another. 
I also lied . . but it was to 
save my neck. Allah... 
when I think of it!” 

“The beauty of Sahkyt 
Hanoum is already known 
you, but it might be told a 
thousand times and yet remain 
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beneath the truth as the earth 
peneath the stars. My master 
had known much loveliness, but 
when he looked upon Sahkyr 
the charms of all others van- 
ished like the morning mist. 
Soon his thoughts were for her 
alone, and all too soon she 
began to understand and use 
her power. Listen well to my 
words, Effendi. In other days 
you have seen this palace 
guarded on all sides, closed off 
from the world. Yet, strange 
a8 it may seem, secrets seldom 
remained within its walls. In 
the web of intrigue spread over 
all, none could be trusted. It 
was stronger than any Sultan 
—stronger even than I who 
held the keys. And because 
I knew their power, whence it 
came and how long it would 
last, was I not hated and loved, 
cursed and flattered, threatened 
and praised—according to the 
desires of each? They danced 
like puppets in my hand, hop- 
ing that one day the strings 
would leap up and strangle 
me ” 


So it was while Sahkyr 


Hanoum ruled. Ambassadors 
night wait—treaties could be 
signed another day, for none 
dared disturb the Padishah and 
his love. Only her family asked 
without fear, and they made 
haste to reap a golden harvest, 
being poor folk with but a little 
land in the hills beyond Brussa. 
0 E.fendi, it will surprise you 
little that within a month not 
one but many had vowed the 
downfall of the favourite. Was 
it in vain that the great Pachas 
had made gifts of beautiful 
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women to the Sultan? Were 
they to receive nothing in re- 
turn—to watch like slaves while 
Abdul Hamid the Mighty played 
with a chance discovery from 
Brussa? A rival was their 
only hope, and secretly their 
agents scoured the land to 
find one. It was none of my 
doing, Effendi, for the spell 
of Sahkyr’s beauty lay heavy 
—even upon me. But alas! I 
knew that the weapon would 
be sure, and that a Padishah’s 
favours wane as surely as they 
rise. 

“Thus it came about that 
while Sahkyr still bewitched 
the Sultan, her successor was 
knocking at the palace gate; 
and after a time of intrigue she 
entered triumphant. Now, 
Sahkyr had my devotion— 
nay, more than devotion—for 
her mere presence would bring 
back the happy days of my 
youth, making me bitterly re- 
gret a career that was not of 
my seeking—yet what could I 
do? Secrets of State I thought 
mine alone had reached the 
ears of the Pachas. Used 
against me they meant shame- 
ful death, and gehenna with 
no Sahkyr to lighten its 
shadows. How, then, could I 
refuse to aid the new-comer ? 

** Her name was Noushabeh, 
and she came from a tiny 
mountain village in Circassia. 
The Pacha’s agents had 
searched to some purpose, for 
never before had human eyes 
beheld such beauty. And 
more. Noushabeh was dark, 
Sahkyr fai small and 
light as a feather, Noushabeh 
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tall and firm-limbed. If Sah- 
kyr’s eyes resembled the limpid 
streams of Paradise, Nousha- 
beh’s flashed lightning and 
demanded battle, like a night 
of storm after the calmest 
day. 
** The Sultan saw her without 
himself being seen, and gave no 
sign. Some might have thought 
his love unchanged, but I knew 
the true meaning of such in- 
difference. Sahkyr was doomed. 
That night she was commanded 
to the Imperial presence for 
the last time. You must know, 
Effendi, that the Serai is vast, 
and until weariness solved the 
riddle for him, Abdul Hamid 
seldom knew where he would 
sleep. Fear of assassination 
pursued him through the palace, 
to rest sometimes here, some- 
times there—sometimes not at 


all. When, therefore, the order 
came for Sahkyr to prepare, 
little time remained before the 
hour. In a moment all was 
confusion, slaves running hither 


and thither, opening coffers 
filled with rich apparel, strewing 
the cushions with jewels for 
Sahkyr’s choice, while the old 
women gave advice and chat- 
tered of Padishahs they had 
charmed when all seemed lost 
—Allah ! how they lied !—and 
the negresses sang as they 
worked with kohl and henna. 
Wagers were made, for accord- 
ing to some there was siill 
hope. Others—and above all 
she whom Sahkyr had de- 
throned—prepared sweetmeats 
for the Circassian. 

Only Noushabeh’s room was 
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silent. She lay, listening to the 
hubbub with half-closed eyes, 
@ smile upon her lips. On my 
questioning what pleasant 
secrets filled her mind, she 
chose some loukoum # from the 
silver dish at her elbow, and 
answered— 

“Secrets that would send 
thee to thy death, Yamba 
Sembu.’ Then, with her eyes 
on mine, ‘Rid me of Sahkyr 
to-night that to-morrow I may 
rejoice.’ 

““My anger was great, and 
I cried, ‘To-morrow thy tum 
may come!’ making a sign as 
if to strangle her; but she only 
laughed, and chose another 
piece of loukoum from the 
dish. The Pachas had primed 
her well—the tiger cat ! 

“When all was ready I 
brought Sahkyr to this room, 
carrying her as is the custom. 
On the way she laughed a 
little, twining her arms 80 
tightly round my neck that I 
cried, ‘ Hanoum—Hanoum—I 
am thy slave. Tighten not the 
bowstring!’ She was silent, 
and I whispered, ‘Play thy 
cards well, Hanoum. The Padi- 
shah may still relent. Werel 
in his place, not all the beauty 
of Circassia .. .’ 

“ Her hand closed my mouth. 
‘Fool,’ she said; ‘the djinns* 
have filled thy throat with these 
words. Be silent!’ 

** It was true, Effendi. They 
were words of foolishness. ‘Till 
that night my wisdom had 
been but an illusion. Only 
then was I to measure the 
depths of a woman’s mind—to 
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learn the greatness of a woman’s 
daring. 

“At the door I put her 
down, and watched while she 
threw off the silken charchaf?* 
that hid her beauty as a thunder- 
cloud hides the sun, and moved 
hither and thither like a rain- 
bow under the coloured lights. 
Suddenly the sound of heavy 
footsteps broke the stillness. 
Asword clanked on the marble 
pavement of the courtyard. 
Sahkyr ran to the window and 
pushed aside the lattice, but 
as quickly I followed her and 
closed it. ‘ What is this mad- 
ness?’ I cried. ‘Our Lord 
Padishah comes not by the 
courtyard. That was but the 
officer on guard below.’ 

“Like a flash she turned 
‘The officer on 
And I can tell thee 
more, Yamba Sembu. It is 
Achmed, the Albanian min- 
bashi, and...’ 

“* What matters the name ? ’ 
I interrupted, catching her 
wrist; ‘come away from the 
window.’ 

“She came, laughing softly. 
‘What it matters?  Aie-ah! 
I never thought my secret so 
well guarded. Truly Allah has 
made thee blind. Knowest 
thou not what all the Serai 
knows? Hast thou never 
peeped from behind a lattice ? 
Listen, Yamba Sembu. A hun- 
dred times I have watched 
Achmed pass, sitting his horse 
proudly, like the young men 
of my native hills when they 
come to fetch their bride, and 
my heart has fluttered, for 
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never was a@ man so splendid 
as he.’ 

“Her voice vibrated joy- 
fully, so clear and strong that 
I gasped in terror, ‘ Hanoum 
...art thou mad? Maybe the 
Padishah still loves thee. Were 
he to hear but one word...’ 

“<The Padishah ? ’ she went 
on, with a smile of derision, 
‘ whose shoulders are bent, and 
whose limbs tremble from age 
and fear, whose eyes grow 
blurred and weep at the sight 
of my body .. . is that love? 
To-night, I tell thee, Achmed 
shall be my Sultan. He shall 
look upon my beauty, or may 
death come quickly. It is as 
God wills.’ 

““My head was in a whirl. 
‘Oh, Sahkyr Hanoum,’ I stam- 
mered, ‘alas! Take back these 
words !’ 

“‘ She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘My life is in thy hands, 
Yamba Sembu. Go, tell the 
Padishah—let the Circassian re- 
joice. I fear none of you.’ 

“Tell the Padishah! Betray 
Sahkyr! It maddened me that 
she should harbour the thought, 
even for an instant. ‘ Never!’ 
I cried in a great voice, throw- 
ing myself at her feet as she 
turned slowly and looked at 
me, and there was something 
in her eyes that I had never 
seen—something I cannot tell. 

“It was the greatest moment 
of my life. The past was gone, 
the future hidden, but Sahkyr 
knew the secret of my heart. 
El Hamdulilah! Like one who 
dreams, I returned to the door 
and took my place without— 
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and not a moment too soon, 
for already the lank figure of 
Abdul Hamid moved along the 
corridor with noiseless tread, 
glancing from side to side as 
was his wont. As he ap- 
proached I made the sign of 
humblest salutation, and was 
about to draw aside the cur- 
tains, when he pushed away 
my hand and stood looking 
between the folds. Over his 
shoulder my gaze followed his, 
and the blood froze in my veins 
at what I saw. 

“‘Sahkyr stood by the table 
with her back half-turned to- 
wards us, pouring liquid from 
a tiny phial into the Sultan’s 
crystal cup of sherbet, which I 
myself had prepared not an 
hour before. When the last 
drop had fallen, she moved to 
the divan and hid the phial 
among its cushions. Poison, 
by Allah! and yet her move- 
ments were deliberate, without 
sign of fear. Then, as I 
watched, the truth suddenly 
became clear, and against it 
the Sultan’s fate seemed of no 
matter. She had trusted me 
to give warning in time, and 
I had failed, I had betrayed 
her instead, betrayed Sahkyr. 
. - - How long we waited I 
do not know. My body felt 
sick and my legs swayed under 
me at the thought of what must 
happen. It seemed like eter- 
nity, but at length the Sultan 
opened the curtains and entered 
the room. His face was grey 
and expressionless, and with 
one hand he plucked at his 
beard while the other searched 
for something in his pocket. 
I had seen him search thus 
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before, Effendi, and knew that 
but for a miracle Sahkyr’s life 
was forfeit. She turned and 
looked at him fixedly, as if to 
guess his thoughts, but he took 
no notice and sat down, placing 
the silver revolver which he 
had drawn from his pocket 
upon the table beside him. At 
the sight of it she caught her 
breath, but she was brave, 
knowing the danger. 

*** May Allah guard my Lord 
—my beloved,’ she murmured, 

*** Beloved!’ he repeated, 
and his voice sounded like the 
rasping of a saw; ‘I know thy 
love, Sahkyr !’ 

“She remained silent, and 
he went on. ‘ Have I not seen? 
The phial is there among the 
cushions.’ 

“She threw herself at his 
feet. ‘I have loved thee, 
Padishah. May I suffer a 
thousand gehennas if I have 
not loved thee. And now... 
this Circassian .. .’ 

** Abdul Hamid laughed, the 
grim laugh with which he some- 
times sought to hide his eternal 
fear. ‘ And because of this Cir- 
cassian, the cup is poisoned. 
Is that thy love ? ’ 

“<The cup is not poisoned,’ 
she wailed, rocking herself to 
and fro. ‘By Allah I speak 
the truth. But I knew that 
the Circassian had gained thy 
favour, and that to-night must 
be the end for me. A woman 
of Dedeagach gave me the 
phial, no poison, but drops to 
bring back love. The secret is 
hers alone—all Stamboul pos- 
sesses not its like. She swore 
by the Holy Places that it could 
not fail, and I—what mattered 
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life or death without thy love ? 
—I poured it in the cup to 
make thee forget .. .’ 

* * Forget that I ever lived !’ 
he broke in, livid with fear and 
rage. ‘I watched thee, viper! 
Another minute and I had felt 
thy fangs. There is none I can 
trust—no one.’ 

“Sahkyr gave a little sob. 
‘My Lord,’ she whispered, ‘ if 
thou doubtest, let me drink of 
the sherbet, let me prove that 
it is not poisoned.’ 

“*And so end the matter, 
with little suffering for thyself ? 
Since when was Abdul Hamid 
a fool? No, another fate 
awaits thee.’ 

“She crept close and would 
have embraced his knees, but 
he thrust her away and seized 
the revolver from the table. 
Fear was upon him, and his 
eyes glanced from side to side 
among the shadows, but ever 
returned to Sahkyr prostrate 
before him. As she lay there 
her beauty seemed more perfect 
than ever, for the silken robe 
had fallen away, showing the 
wonders of her alabaster body, 
her shoulders fluttering with 
grief, her arms half-hidden in 
the golden masses of her hair. 
Again and again he looked, as 
if expecting so wondrous a 
vision to fade. His lips moved 
silently, and it was plain that 
he hesitated. Would Sahkyr’s 
beauty overcome his suspicions ? 
Alas! when he spoke I knew 
it was not to be. 

“*A love potion, Sahkyr ? 
Then a man shall test it... 
and if he die... .’ 

“He clapped his hands, 
but as I passed through the 
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curtains Sahkyr cried out 
piteously, ‘ Not Yamba Sembu 
. not Yamba Sembu !’ 

“Sweat ran down my face, 
though I was cold and shiver- 
ing a8 with a fever. Then the 
cup was poisoned, and Sahkyr 
wanted to save me! But the 
Sultan took no heed, nor raised 
his eyes from her body. ‘ And 
why not Yamba Sembu?’ he 
asked. Then slowly, like one 
deep in thought, ‘ Perhaps thou 
art right. He knows too much 
and not enough of love to make 
the trial... . But who, then— 
here, where no man may enter ?’ 

“No answer came, but at 
last the silence was broken by 
a sound I had heard before. 
Heavy footsteps crossed the 
courtyard without. A sword 
clanked on the marble pave- 
ment. Abdul Hamid turned 
to me. ‘ The guard ? ’ he ques- 
tioned. 

“<«The officer makes his 
rounds,’ I replied with deep 
obeisance. 

** At that his eye lit up. An 
idea seemed to strike him. 
‘The very man!’ he muttered. 
‘ Bring him here !’ 

*‘Sahkyr lay motionless, but 
I knew now that her cry had 
not been to save me. What 
was my life to her? I, who 
was bringing Achmed to her— 
who would have died for her. 
Allah! My heart was sad. 

“ Standing under the coloured 
lights, stiff and upright as the 
foreigners have taught our sol- 
diers to stand, Achmed was 
indeed the warrior of a woman’s 
dreams. Not without reason 
had the Sultan chosen his 
bodyguard among the wild 
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mountaineers of Albania, the 
finest men in his empire, whom 
he trusted as he could trust 
no Turk, denying them nothing, 
smniling at their excesses. Thus 
the proud Achmed had served 
his master—while Sahkyr 
watched from a lattice. 

“His eyes blinked in the 
sudden light, but he kept them 
high and looked straight before 
him. After a time the Sultan 
spoke. ‘Minbashi,’ he said, 
twisting the crystal cup be- 
tween his fingers, ‘can I trust 
thee ? ’ 

“* With thy life, O Padi- 
shah,’ came the reply. 

““* To die for me ? ’ 

““*T am ready.’ 

“«MThen drink this sherbet,’ 
commanded the Sultan, holding 
out the cup. 

** Achmed turned pale—paler, 
Effendi, than to-night’s moon. 
I know, for my eyes were upon 
him. Now the splendid Al- 
banian had found honour—and 
danger as well! To the death, 
he had said. Aie-ah! To be 
asked to drink of the Padishah’s 
sherbet! Aie-ah! My soul 
laughed within me, though my 
body never moved. 

“* Drink ! ’ repeated the Sul- 
tan, ‘ but first know thy fate. 
If the cup is poisoned, only 
death awaits thee. If it is not, 
then this woman shall be thy 
reward.’ 

“Sahkyr started as from a 
blow, and for the first time 
Achmed looked at her. In that 
instant fear had left his eyes, 
and desire taken its place. 
What mattered now that there 
was no choice? Here was re- 


ward a soldier could never hope 
for. A jewel of the Imperial 
Serai! A houri of Paradise !— 
a prize worth a thousand deaths! 
He took a step forward, trying 
in vain to measure the loveli- 
ness that lay almost within 
his grasp, then seized the cup, 
and without removing his gaze 
drank to the last drop. 

“It seemed that we watched 
for ages, I from the doorway, 
Abdul Hamid from that chair, 
his face thrust forward, ex- 
pectant. Still we watched, and 
still Achmed stood there un- 
harmed, though his cheeks were 
flushed and the veins throbbed 
on his forehead. Then, Effendi, 
Sahkyr Hanoum raised her eyes 
to his, and I knew that the 
cup held no poison. Only a 
woman who loved would dare 
what she had dared. 

“The Sultan knew it too, 
for his head sank forward on 
his breast, and he plucked at 
his beard, seeking to master 
the rage that boiled within 
him. Even now vengeance 
was easy, and had he been as 
cruel as they say, Sahkyr would 
still have paid the price. ... 
But he was a great Sultan. 

** * Minbashi,’ he said to Ach- 
med, ‘thou livest. Now take 
thy reward, lest I forget my 
promise. Sahkyr, thou hast 
staked and won. Go quickly, 
lest Abdul Hamid remember 
his foolishness.’ 

***My Lord . . .” she began. 

““*Go!’ he repeated, and I 
held the curtain while Achmed 
took her in his arms with 4 
cry of triumph, and strode out 
of the room. Aie-ah! I sought 
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her eyes, Effendi, but she never 
looked. 

“When they were gone I 
threw myself before my master. 
‘This is thy work,’ he snarled. 
‘Lie not to me, dog!’ I 
shook with terror, for he had 
taken the revolver in his hand. 
To tell the truth meant certain 
death. To lie, safety perhaps. 
So I lied, Effendi, saying, ‘ O 
Padishah, of this matter I am 
ignorant.’ 

“ He seized me by the throat 
and shook me to and fro. 
‘Thy heart is blacker than thy 
face. Did she make no sign 
on the way hither, nor hint 
of some secret ? Swear by the 
holy Satchili ! ’ 

“*My Lord,’ I cried, ‘on 
the way hither Sahkyr Hanoum 
was silent—in the expectation 
of great bliss. The secrets of 
her love were not for my ears. 
By the holy Satchili (a saint 
of little account in Africa, 
Effendi) I swear it.’ 

“Slowly, and I think with 
regret, he loosed my throat and 
laid down the revolver. After 
along silence, in which his eyes 
seemed to read my innermost 
thoughts, ‘Love!’ he said at 
last. . . . ‘The love of Sahkyr! 
... May thy lies be forgiven 
thee, Yamba Sembu, for thou 
too art a fool! Go, bring me 
the Circassian !’* ” 


We stood once more in the 
great courtyard under the set- 
ting moon. Yamba Sembu had 
received my offering with the 
dignity of one who gives much 
for very little. 

“There are other tales,” he 
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remarked, “if you would hear 
them.” 

“Insh Allah!” I agreed, 
“but in this one a link is still 
missing. What happened to 
Sahkyr—afterwards ? ” 

“ Truly, I had forgotten,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ Afterwards — Ach- 
med married her. But when 
the war was ended and revolu- 
tion came, he turned against 
the Sultan and divorced his 
wife, both revolution and 
divorce being signs of pro- 
gress. Now he holds a high 
post, drinking champagne with 
women unveiled, for such is 
the fashion.” 

“And she...?” 

** She lives—as best she can, 
Effendi. The times are hard 
and money scarce, and what 
she has soon goes at the 
tables. Had I my way, I 
would never let her in.” 

Light still shone from the 
windows. Counters still clicked, 
while the orchestra struggled 
with a Viennese fox-trot. Out 
of the darkness came the slight 
figure of a woman, moving 
slowly towards the casino. On 
the steps she turned and looked 
at us. Yamba Sembu sighed. 

“Ts she not beautiful? ” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ The beauty that 
makes fools of men... even 
of Sultans ... even...” 

He left my side and joined 
her. I could not hear their 
words, but after a moment I 
saw him search in his pocket 
and press some notes—mine 
without a doubt—into her hand. 
She smiled up at him, and to- 
gether they disappeared in the 
doorway. 
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A TRAVERSE OF THE MATTERHORN. 
(22-23 August 1927.) 


BY WILLIAM BELLOWS. 


At the “ Belvedere ”’.-. above 
Zermatt (10,820 feet). On wak- 
ing at 1 A.m., I looked out from 
my narrow bedroom window 
into the still night. The stars 
seemed to hang like glow-lamps 
in the air. The giant obelisk 
of the Matterhorn was visible 
to its very summit, where it 
died away into the night. It 
seemed to be beckoning me 
upward. Its real message, if 
I could have read it, was, “I 
think you had better leave me 
alone to-day.” 

At 3 A.M. came knocks on 
every door, and heavy boots 
began to move—a suggestion, 
at any rate, that the great 
peak might “go.” I came 
downstairs and joined the semi- 
silent group of yawning climbers. 
Remembering my past experi- 
ence I avoided the coffee, and 
indulged in a small omelet. 
My guides, Leo and Otto Genti- 
netta (of Zermatt), were finish- 
ing their breakfast. ‘‘ Well,” 
I suggested, “it does not look 
so bad outside, does it?” 
“It is fine now,” they replied, 
“but we don’t much like the 
look of things. The wind is 
in the wrong quarter.” 

We agreed to start, however, 
and roped up. As we ap- 
proached the first rocks (3.25 
A.M.), it was evident that the 
conditions were not normal. 


The white sugar-loaf appear- 
ance, so familiar to us at 
Zermatt for days past, was on 
the mountain still. Instead of 
making straight for the rocky 
spine, we worked our way well 
round to the right, and after 
scrambling up some steep snow, 
zigzagged back on to the 
familiar ledges. No lanterns 
were necessary; the moon 
had ‘risen in a bank of cloud, 
and its subdued light was 
enough for us. From rock to 
snow, from snow to rock we 
mounted, steadily upward 
Suddenly a brilliant light shone 
upon our footsteps from be 
hind. The moon had sailed 
out from behind the clouds, 
and was shining on the rock 
with wonderful brilliancy. The 
‘“* Belvedere ’” was already far 
below, whilst Monte Rosa and 
her sisters were peering at us 
in their moonlit glory through 
the abyss. Presently there came 
the light of dawn, often 80 
cheering and full of hope, but 
to-day uncertain and somewhat 
sinister. Then the sun rose 
behind the Rimpfischhorn, all 
the colours of the spectrum 
tossed high into the sky, and 
every peak glorying in the sul- 
rise splendour. At the Solvay 
hut (13,124 feet) I said to 
myself, ““ Now for a ‘ breather’ 
and for one of those pears in 
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the rucksack!” But L. G. had 
hiseye on me. “ We must not 
linger here,” he said. ‘The 
fine weather isn’t going to last. 
We had better get on at once.” 

I gave L. G. half my pear, 
and in five minutes we de- 
parted. That was the only 
halt of any consequence in 
thirteen hours. Soon after- 
wards I noticed that filmy 
douds were beginning, so inno- 
cently, to girdle the summit of 
the mountain. 

We climbed the rocks imme- 
diately above the hut, and 
worked our way slowly and 
cautiously up that frosted 
treadmill, the Shoulder. Then 
we began to negotiate the fixed 
ropes, which were in an icy, 
most unpleasant, condition. 


Other climbers could be seen 
above us on the ropes, and 


one or two of these (we heard 
later) had unpleasant experi- 
ences on their way down again 
to the “Solvay.” A keen 
wind was blowing, and it be- 
came colder. All the rock 
crevices were filled with matted 
takes of frozen snow. My 
guides asked me if I thought 
it were worth going on, as the 
conditions would probably be 
too bad for the descent on the 
Italian side. On a ledge we 
discussed the possibilities of 
success or failure, and decided 
that, as an hour and a half 
should see us on the summit, 
we would push on for the 
present and take counsel again 
later. Older and wiser men 
turn back, no doubt, but one 
cannot always be older and 
wiser. And when one’s verdict 
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is reinforced by the strength 
and ardour of two first-class 
guides, what more can be said 
than that we were the victims 
of a form of mountain madness 
not understood by dwellers on 
the plains. 

A further pull up the re- 
maining ropes and we were on 
the snow. Another fifteen min- 
utes would bring us to the 
summit. But the driving clouds 
prevented our seeing much un- 
til, at 9.40 am., the Swiss 
signal mark (14,781 feet) sud- 
denly emerged from the gloom 
only thirty yards away and 
above us. We grasped it for 
a@ moment, as if once again to 
touch terra firma, and passed 
along the summit ridge, with 
its beautiful cornices crowning 
the cruel, unplumbed precipices 
and abysses which descend to 
Italy. We declined the press- 
ing invitation of the wind to 
visit the Zmutt valley on our 
way, and stumbling along in 
the increasingly unwelcome 
blast, reached the Italian signal- 
mark, which had evidently been 
struck by lightning. I wonder 
if a shorter visit than ours was 
ever paid to the top of the 
Matterhorn. It seemed dis- 
respectful to come and go 80 
quickly. Yet this was no place 
for a halt; so different now 
from the same spot just twelve 
months ago on that summer day 
when we could sit on our coiled- 
up rope in sunlit space and 
‘skim off the visible cream of 
creation.” 

We decided to descend a 
little on the Italian side and 
finally test the conditions. It 
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is a wonderful moment in this 
“traverse ’’ when one begins 
the downward plunge ; impres- 
sive at all times, but now full of 
mystery and foreboding. With 
firmer grip and tighter rope, 
and with an impatient kind of 
caution, we began the descent. 
In half an hour any question 
of a return to the summit had 
passed from our minds. We 
had, in fact, by this time 
burned our boats, and knew 
that if we were to find safety 
at all it must be at the Italian 
hut (12,763 feet), four or five 
hours farther on. Otto G. led 
down the rock, his brother 
bringing up the rear. Then 
suddenly the crisis came; in 
other words, the storm proper 
in its vilest mood. As we 


rounded a buttress on the ex- 
posed precipice the wind hurled 


itself at us in a frenzied icy 
blast—a triumph of mountain 
devilry,—filling the air with a 
million particles of driven snow ; 
not the soft snowflakes of the 
Christmas card, but frozen 
atoms which bit into our eyes 
just when every ounce of vision 
was needed. Those who live in 
safety far below may disbe- 
lieve, if they wish, the legend 
that these high peaks are in- 
habited by evil spirits. But 
up here in the wild fury of the 
storm, the mountain was now 
obviously alive with them. 
They were dancing on every 
ledge, chasing us down the 
rocky walls and jeering at us 
from every icy shelf. Of course, 
like most evil disembodiments, 
they were invisible; and that 
is about all that could be said 
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in their favour. The streaming 
angry gusts followed one ap. 
other as with half-closed eyes 
we dropped from ledge to ledge, 
from slab to slab, setting ow 
teeth and moving with the 
utmost speed which could be 
reconciled with care. Ther 
were moments when the wind 
would seem to be abating, 
Then it would come back with 
a fiercer blast than ever, when 
it was safer just to remain 
anchored as still as possible 
on the ticklish rock, which 
seemed to dip away into clouds 
and eternity below us. on 
tinuing the storm-swept art, 
it was always our bad fortune 
to femain exposed to the blast, 
for it was necessary above all 
to keep to the true line a 
descent, much as one would 
have given for the shelter o 
some friendly ridge. We came 
to the fixed Italian ropes 
the ropes I had so often heard 
of and longed to see and handle, 
I had asked for ropes, and ropes 
I was to have! Here they 
were,—white and icy. We 
dropped and dangled down 
them at almost incautiow 
speed. Oh, for a fairy god 
mother to hand me some new 
warm gloves! My own wele 
quickly “icing up” with the 
cold, so I took them off and 
put underneath a pair of socks. 
But this manewuvre having been 
noted by one of the malignant 
spirits, the ropes tore my gloves 
off and made things worse than 
ever. 

From time to time a thil- 
ning of the clouds would reveal 
an unsuspected presence, some 
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gigantic buttress of rock dis- 

ing into the unseen 
depths, something vast and 
near to us but soon obliterated, 
giving us just a passing vision 
and then cloud again. 

The Gentinettas took full 
advantage of these glimpses. 
Amid it all, and in spite of 
the tension of the descent, who 
yould not have been over- 
whelmed by the sublimity of our 
guroundings ? Even in this 
storm and on these cruel crags 
it seemed, in a sense, good to 
be here, to be privileged to 
mjoy at close quarters and, in- 
deed, almost to take part in, 
this superb and never-to-be- 
forgotten spectacle of the great 
peak “at bay.” 

The cold, coupled with the 
short night’s rest at the Hérnli, 
ended by making me feel sleepy. 
It seemed so tempting just to 
take a nap and forget it all, 
But there remained to me 
emough sense to realise that 
sleepiness might be a more 
subtle enemy than the chance 
ofa slip. I told the guides, 
and they gave me cognac. I 
shook myself, concentrated on 
the details of each step, forced 
myself to remember our posi- 
tion, compelled myself to wake- 
fulness. From shelves of sullen 
tock hung icicles, huge and 
sinister in their dark lairs. 
And then there were stalactites 
of frost, pearly grey in colour 
and lovely in form, forming 
curtains and fringes. At one 
point the wind wedged its way 
behind an array of this frosted 
drapery, ripped it off and tore 
it into bits, hurling them into 
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the air and mixing them with 
the flying snow. ‘Cognac, 
please, cognac!” I cried—and 
oh! how grateful were those 
meagre thimblefuls! Along and 
down the slippery ledges we 
passed, but how insecure it 
all seemed, even when the rope 
was passed round knobs of 
rock for anchorage, and how 
cold and slight the finger-holds 
on those exposed corners. The 
guides kept manfully at their 
task, hardly speaking. Slipping 
and dangling down further ropes, 
Otto G. and I landed on our 
respective ledges, Leo as “ last 
man down” performing the 
hardest task of all by prodigies 
of balance, encumbered with 
ice-axe and bulging ruck- 
sack. I hated the sight of 
those ropes, and still more the 
icy feel of them, but where 
should ‘we have been without 
them? And what of the 
pioneers who came and went 
this way before there were 
such things as ropes? All 
honour to the men who worked 
those early miracles of climb- 
ing! Then there was the fam- 
ous ladder. There is an almost 
vertical descent just above it, 
and as I came down I could 
see its three cables lashed over 
a ledge. It was anchored at 
the bottom, but was tugging 
and shaking in the wind, 
white, sinister, evil-looking. I 
clambered on to it and dropped 
from rung to rung. Whether 
terra firma lay a_ hundred 
or a thousand feet below me 
I could not say, for beneath 
was cloud. Leo G. was shout- 
ing from above, but I could 
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not hear him in the storm. 
Half-way down the ladder— 
and clinging tighter than one 
does to the poles of an electric 
battery,—I obeyed the signal 
and turned round its outer 
edge with my back to the preci- 
pice, to drop down the re- 
maining rungs. 

Thus piecemeal we came to 
each famous passage in turn 
—the Cravate, the Linceul, 
the Mauvais Pas. The visi- 
bility continued as bad as 
ever, and owing to this we 
missed our way once or twice 
and (easy temptation !) got too 
far down, retracing our steps 
laboriously upward. Yet how 
any one in such weather could 
find any way at all was a 
marvel to me. And oh! those 
icy slabs licked by the clouds 
and dipping one below the next 


like giant tiles on a giant spire, 
I cannot forget (and I can 
hardly forgive) them. Once 
or twice in weak moments I 
began to ask myself, ‘“ How is 
this going to end? Is it really 


well with us?” We came 
presently to something which 
always tends to make me hesi- 
tate—a disappearing snow-slope 
of ruthless steepness. I prefer 
the ruthlessness of rock, which, 
after all, is a form of terra 
firma, even if attenuated! I 
had purposely left my ice-axe 
behind at Zermatt. One could 
do without it on the rock, but 
here how welcome it would 
have been! Yet this slope 
must be faced and dealt with. 
Steadily we advanced across 
it, the rope anchored to the 
Gentinetta ice-axes, and held 
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tight by L. and O., myself be 
tween them, silent and very 
insignificant, and digging my 
fingers where possible into the 
axe-holes in the frozen snow 
above me. These things teach 
one perspective and a sense of 
proportion, for on such a slope 
the little things of life ceage 
from troubling. You must 
stand upright and keep a steady 
head, advancing when told to, 
and then standing still again 
as if all were well. A splendid 
subject for the camera on 4 
fine day, but to-day in this 
chilling storm, ugh! ... And 
yet who would ever forget the 
spectacle of that slope of purest 
white descending, mysteriously 
descending, and passing out of 
sight below us. 

It was now four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and we were 
nearing our goal. Still keeping 
to: the aréte, still dropping, 
dropping, tormented by the 
wind, yet taking each step 
with the utmost caution, we 
presently beheld our Arctic 
Mecca. Below us on a shelf of 
rock (we could have jumped 
through space on to its roof) 
lay our hut, the Rifugio Luigi 
di Savoia, half-buried in the 
snow. <A short but unpleas- 
ant passage lay between w 
and it, but our “bar” was 
crossed, and in thirteen hours 
from the “Belvedere” we 
forced open the double door 
and entered the darkness of 
the cabin (4.25 P.m.). We re 
mained here for eighteen hours. 
The first thing was to ge 
warm. There was a stove, but 
no fuel. We held a confer 
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ence by candle-light, and de- 
cided to chop up and burn the 
only chair. The hut rapidly 
filled with smoke, in which my 
guides moved about like Mon- 
gols in a Gobi cabin. The wind 
raged outside, and became more 
frenzied still when it failed to 
blow our hut down the preci- 
pice. Getting my things off, I 
covered myself in rugs, and 
withdrew in the darkness to 
the wooden shelf, where I spent 
twelve hours sleeping or trying 
to sleep, and eighteen hours 
trying to get warm. The bang- 
bang of the axe continued at 
intervals through the night ; 
now aN arm and now a leg 
of the chair was being turned 
into smoke, through which our 
stifling candle glimmered. One 
of us tried to open the little 
window. As the shutter was 
pushed back there was a shriek 
of wind followed by a smash of 
glass. So that was that, and 
henceforth it was a case of 
candle only. At Breuil I re- 
ported this damage and the 
consumed chair to the leading 
guide of the Val Tournanche, 
and am now awaiting the ac- 
count for their replacement. 
Our clothes and rucksacks were 
hung round on nails and wires 
to set up the illusion that they 
were drying. The low dialogue 
of my “ Mongol ” guides ended 
every few hours with the wel- 
come query, ‘ Meester Bellows 
—a cup of soup, a cup of tea ? ” 
Oh, that soup and that tea, 
I wished there had been more 
of each! There was just the 
difference between them that 
there is between nectar and 


ambrosia. Meanwhile the storm 
continued through the night 
with great force, making the 
hut tremble, creak, and drum, 
which caused us to feel grateful 
to the Italian Alpine Club that 
they had put such solid work- 
manship into the “ rifugio.”’ 

At 10 A.M. the next morning, 
after cleaning up the hut and 
barring the broken window, 
we forced the outer door open 
and braced ourselves for the 
remainder of the descent. I 
say ‘‘ braced” advisedly, for 
things still looked very nasty. 
One would have thought that 
by this time we had worn down 
the patience of the storm. But 
no, the wind at once grasped 
us by the throat and bade us 
be gone as we seized the long 
rope drop and descended the 
chimney just below the cabin. 
It was difficult work pressing 
downward under such condi- 
tions, when every foothold 
seemed precarious and when 
the slightest slip might still be 
awkward. But whatever the 
temptation to evade the issue 
and shorten the descent, we 
were compelled to keep to the 
line of the aréie in the full 
“line of fire” of the wind. 
The clouds were still around 
us, but time was telling in 
our favour, and soon the great 
precipices began to stand out 
more and more. We reached 
the Col du Lion (11,845 feet), 
and strode along its lovely 
curve of corniced snow, whence 
the plunging view into the 
abyss of churning gloom on the 
Tiefenmatten side would have 
satisfied both Dante and Doré 
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at a single stroke. Circum- 
venting the “ Téte du Lion ” 
(whose “‘ Téte”’ we could not 
see), we crossed further snow 
and steadily worked our way 
downward over the great rock 
bastions towards safety. The 
driven snow now turned to 
sleet. This was a distinct gain, 
even if it meant melting icicles 
and dripping clothing. Pres- 
ently the clouds opened further, 
and far below us lay .. . Italy; 
and, most welcome sight of 
all, little Breuil in peace and 
sunshine with its tumbling tor- 
rents and waterfalls. Then we 
came to the first flowers—frail 
little things growing in rock 
crevices. We halted at the 
memorial to Jean-Antoine Car- 
rel, at the spot where the old 
man died, his duty so finely 
done. Those who visit Breuil 
should not fail to walk up as 
far as this point, not only 
because it was here that one 
of the greatest of Alpine guides 
laid down his life, but for the 
splendid view of the precipices 
of the “Italian” Matterhorn 
on which he strove and con- 
quered. 

As we strode on down easier 
slopes in easier mood, a mar- 
mot peered down on us from 
a rock. We whistled and 
shouted at it, but it would not 
move. Why should it, indeed ? 
As the guides said, “few hunters 
come this way, and it knows 
what it is about.” We hardly 
deserved it, but this marmot 
seemed to be sneering at us. 
Well, so let it be, we said, and 
passed on. In another hour 
we were enjoying the delicious 
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reaction which set in as we 
reached Breuil. It was worth 
a full measure of toil and dig. 
comfort on the heights to fee 
as we now began to feel. We 
made for the Italian inn near 
the torrent which races through 
the hamlet—a simple hostelry, 
but just the anchorage we 
needed for our storm-battered 
selves. The landlord set before 
us three large bowls of hot tea, 
and a stir was made in the 
inn to work up simple com- 
forts for us. Leo and Otto G, 
the true heroes of the traverse, 
must have been glad to set 
down their bulging rucksacks, 
“Tl Cervino ”’ still looked angry 
in its storm-cap, but from this 
our quiet sanctuary we could 
now laugh at it. 

Leaving the Gentinetta 
brothers chatting with Italian 
colleagues at the inn, I strolled 
down to visit my friend Guido 
Rey at his summer villa by 
the larch wood, for he was ex 
pecting me. He was taking 
a siesta when I reached his 
home, so I spent a quiet halt 
hour sunning myself on the 
“stoop ” and enjoying the pre 
liminaries of an all-round dry- 
ing by the kitchen stove. Ob 
heat !—delicious heat !—is it 
not, after life, the greatest of 
God’s gifts to man? Presently 
the door opened and in came 
my friend and host. “Ah, 
mon ami,” said he, “‘ si j’avais 
su que vous traversiez le Cervil 
par ce temps-la, j’aurais passé 
une bien mauvaise nuit!” 
However, here we were, safely 
anchored in the little port of 
Breuil, and the sharp memory 
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of our discomforts already melt- 
ing in the Italian sun. Tea 
was served on the “stoop” 
facing south, the sunlight act- 
ing on me as a delicious and 
all-healing balm. Signor Rey 
brought out his photographs 
and explained to me, in detail, 
the route by which we had 
come. It was easier to follow 
it here on his study table than 
it had been up there in situ ! 
Then while my host rested 
towards evening, I went for 
a stroll in the larch woods on 
the mountain-side, the ground 
“oozing ’’ with bilberries, juni- 
per and mauve gentians, and 
the song of water coming up 
from the valley below. 

We who had descended that 
afternoon from the clouds were 
fortunate in being able to 
enter Italy without let or hin- 
drance. For some time past 
there had been difficulties on 
the Swiss-Italian frontier, and 
climbers who had drifted too 
far down into the Italian valleys 
had been turned back by Fas- 
cisti guards. But thanks to 
the kindness and foresight of 
my host, the authorities at 
Valtournanche (a few miles 
below Breuil) had been warned 
of our coming, and had sent 
particular instructions to the 
frontier guards not to disturb 


the “ Englishman with guides ” 
who was to pass this way! 
Nothing could have been more 
courteous and agreeable than 
the resulting arrangements 
made by the Podesta. 

I dined and spent the even- 
ing with my friend, and to- 
gether we discussed the Alps 
from end to end, and Italy and 
life. Then bidding him fare- 
well, I returned late by lantern 
light to our inn by the torrent, 
my mind running on those 
memorable and truly delight- 
ful hours at the villa. Having 
found my simple whitewashed 
bedroom, I quickly turned in 
and soon collapsed into the 
heavy sleep of the mountaineer. 

The next morning we toiled 
up the long slopes to the Furg- 
genjoch, crossed the pass in 
thick cloud, descended in a 
thunderstorm to the Schwarz- 
see, and with long strides dis- 
appeared through the rain to 
Zermatt. 

Thus ended our hazardous 
yet glorious experience of a 
first-class peak during a first- 
class storm. Full of gratitude 
for having come through safely, 
and of admiration for the ex- 
ceptional skill and uncomplain- 
ing fortitude of my guides, I 
pass on this story to my 
friends. 
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KARPREEN’S RIVER. 


“FIvE miles and a good 
road.”’ Such was the informa- 
tion given me by an obliging 
person in a velvet smoking-cap 
and pink petticoats. He had 
never heard of the place I was 
asking about, and merely 
wanted to say what would 
please me and send me on my 
way. He was not an Irishman, 
but an Oriental. 

Two bedizened parrot-cages 
on wheels, called eccas, received 
me and mine. They were 
attached by bits of rope, some 
blue glass beads, and a mouldy 
strap or two to two rats of 
ponies. The passengers sat on 
the floor of their cages; the 
drivers sat somewhere or any- 
‘where or nowhere. When they 
clicked their tongues the rats 
started, and to the jingling of 
bells they kept going in the 
most marvellous manner. We 
clicked off at 10 A.M., and in 
three hours’ time had jingled 
three times five miles. At this 
point a stray mile-stone said 
that we had another twenty 
miles to go. This upset me 
very much, but no one else 
minded. The ponies, however, 
were said to require rest and 
refreshment. They were loosed 
from their cages, stripped of 
their harness, and then rolled 
in the dust. Black balls of 
garlic and raw sugar were 
thrust down their gullets, and 
we continued. There was no 
road, only a wide expanse of 
ruts. Three hours later I was 
aroused from the miserable 


stupor into which I had fallen 
for another dust bath and more 
garlic and sugar. In this way 
we continued to lurch acrogs 
the plains of Hind, then tray- 
ersed the scrubby outposts of 
Himalayan forests, then entered 
the foothills forests themselves, 
and then at 8 P.M. the be 
numbing jingling ceased and 
we were there. I staggered 
into a thatched bungalow, and 
heard the sound of running 
waters. 

I was out early next morning 
having a look at what I then 
called my river, but which 
later became Karpreen’s River. 
Great things had been said of 
it into my ear secretly, for we 
don’t like the fame of really 
good mahseer rivers bruited 
abroad. But I did not fancy 
the look of it much. It didn’t 
look fishy. It ran in several 
channels over a stretch of 
boulders 1000 yards across. 
Five miles off rose the outer 
most barrier of the Himalayas, 
and the river, rejoicing in its 
freedom from gorges, seemed to 
be squandering its strength o 
boulders, forgetful that what 
fish and fishermen love are 
deep rocky pools and long runs, 
with holts and lurking places. 
I was reflecting whether yester- 
day’s thirty-five mile agony 
was worth this, when, without 
moving, I passed from sul 
light into shadow. Turning # 
see the cause, I perceived that 
a small man on a large elephant, 
both salaaming, had intervened 
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between me and the sun. The 
small man said— 

“We have come.” 

On my asking him why, he 
replied, “We have come to 
help you kill fish.” 

“But how may that be?” 
I queried. 

“In the same way as I 
always at this season of the 
year help Karpreen sahib. In- 
deed, I thought that you were 
he.. Nevertheless, I will now 
help you.” 

I said I was much obliged, 
but that I had always found 
myself quite sufficiently terrify- 
ing to fish without adding an 
elephant to my bulk. 

“But pause,” said the little 
man. ‘‘Consider that great 
stretch of boulders which you 
will have to cross to reach the 
water. My elephant shall carry 
you over and save your feet. 
Next, having reached the bank, 
you will fish. You will kill 
fish, or you will not kill fish. 
God only knows. But having 
fished that bank, you will assur- 
edly, even as Karpreen does, 
consider the other bank a 
much better one. But the 
water is deep. You will then 
we my elephant as a bridge, 
her four legs being strong pil- 
lars, her back the roadway. 
She is steady, and you may 
even fish off her back as Kar- 
preen sahib does.” 

There appeared to be a grain 
or two of sense in my senten- 
tious friend’s wordiness. So I 
put my rod together, and on 
my way to the water-side the 
boulders crunched beneath 
Moti’s careful tread, not mine. 
I fished the hither bank, and 
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found nothing doing. Naturally 
I eyed the farther bank, and 
saw better water there. Moti 
carried me over, and while I 
fished she retired a short way, 
and couched like an obedient 
dog. Nothing doing here either, 
and I became aware that my 
original bank was the better 
after all. By lunch-time I had 
landed a 21-pounder, and he 
did not die at all up to the 
traditions of a mahseer of his 
weight. He looked well enough, 
but made absolutely no fight. 
I should probably have skipped 
lunch and continued fishing, 
had not a log, the first of a 
whole procession, taken me, 
not too hard, in the hinge of 
my off knee and sent me, 
kneeling, up to my waist in 
water. Wood-cutters were evi- 
dently busy up-stream, and I 
had to quit. 

On reaching the bungalow, 
I found Moti lunching off a 
bamboo-tree, and the senten- 
tious one waiting to tell me 
more about Karpreen. A good 
deal was said that was not to 
the point. What was relevant 
was this, that Karpreen never 
called fishing here fishing. Sport 
only began twelve miles up the 
river in the hills, where it ran 
in a narrow bed, full of pools 
and rocks. A little touch was 
added, which decided me to 
move there at once. It was 
that at a certain place reach- 
able by nightfall that day, a 
little, warm, clear stream flowed 
into the great river, and that 
at this junction Karpreen al- 
ways pulled out his largest fish. 

I ordered an immediate in- 


span—not of my parrot-cages, 
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but of Moti. From a bridge 
I converted her into a lorry. 
But as lorries are notoriously 
concave, and as elephants are 
obviously convex, we had some 
difficulty in converting and 
loading her. However, by leav- 
ing behind my tente d’abri, bed, 
camp-table, and chair, we all 
crowded in or on—the mahout, 
my servant, self, rifles, rods, 
and four days’ food. We made 
one false start, caused by an 
unseemly kettle which vexed 
Moti’s starboard quarter so 
much that we had to halt and 
reorganise loads. However, at 
2 P.M. we were off, and for 
four miles a path carried us 
well, and then suddenly ended 
in a cliff. We retraced our 
steps for a mile, and found 
another path which would o’er- 
leap the cliff. We followed this 


for two miles, and it died away 
against the same cliff, but much 
higher up. To the path the 
mahout used a term of the 
most recondite filthiness, but 
it is such a hackneyed word 
that it has lost the mordant 


savour of its far-fetched in- 
decency, and it quite failed to 
alter the path. Once more it 
was necessary to turn and seek 
a yet higher path known to 
the mahout. But Moti had a 
poor lock, and could not turn 
on a narrow cliff-beset path. 
So we had to put her into 
reverse for full fifty yards ere 
we could get her round, and 
no elephant likes going back- 
wards on a narrow dangerous 
path. For a mile we retraced 
our steps, and then to reach 
our third path we were faced 
with such an almost vertical 
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hillside that I scarcely believed 
it possible for an elephant, 
heavily loaded too, to climb, 
Elephants are clever, and usp. 
ally know what they can do, 
but they are not infallible, and 
I have known them fall, and 
I have seen even their saga 
ciousness deceived by quick 
sands. The mahout said she 
could do it on her head, Moti 
agreed, and I climbed off and 
watched her. She did not do 
it on her head, but a good deal 
on her fore-knees, and by par- 
buckling her trunk round treg 
she knew would not render. 
Her hind feet also churned her 
up, and great junks of the hill 
wert thundering down and over 
the cliff and into the river 300 
feet below. When she stood 
on the desired third path, I 
felt that patting her was 4 
puny inadequate thing to do, 
but it was all the gratitude! 
could show her, so I patted her, 
We followed our new path 
through dense forest till dark- 
ness fell, and then sought for 
a small clearing to bivouac im. 
But there was no clearing. 80 
we converted our lorry at once 
into a steam-roller, and she 
rolled out a little camping 
ground for us in less than 00 
time. Most of the growth she 
flattened in her stride. Toa 
largish tree she applied her 
forehead, and down it came. 
To an incommoding branch o 
two she applied her trunk, and 
down they came. Then, d 
vested of her load, she went of 
to get her supper, and returned 
with just the sort of foliage 
she fancied piled on her back. 
After dark two small fire 
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punctuated the gloom of our 
Sierpiace, From one came 
a loud slapping sound. This 
was the mahout making large 
chupatties for his slave and 
small ones for himself. From 
the other came the sizzling of 
my own dinner. We all went 
to bed early. It was a fairly 
quiet night. Moti kept on 
noisily eating branches and 
eking out her chupatties till 
rather late, and when she had 
finished everything to the last 
leaf, she started rumbling like 
a distant thunderstorm work- 
ing up. Digestion, I suppose, 
or indigestion. 

At the moment of writing 
this, a good many years later, 
Ido not at all recollect anything 
very unpleasant about this day. 
But there must have been, for 
I note that the last entry in 
the diary is, ‘“‘ All very miser- 
able.” It is lucky that when 
we look backwards we usually 
do so through rose - tinted 
glasses. 

We were away early next 
morning, meeting a stream of 
burden-bearing folk returning 
to their winter quarters from 
which we were ascending. When 
the rainy season begins, and 
until it is well over, the forests 
that skirt the foot of the 
Himalayas are uninhabitable, 
and for four or five months 
are vacated by man and cattle. 
These go to higher ground. 
Grass of astonishing height at 
once submerges these winter set- 
tlements and grazing grounds. 
People were hard at work clear- 
ing them as we passed along. 
But even now, in November, the 
district was none too salubri- 
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ous, there was much malaria, 
and my small supply of medi- 
cines had already diminished. 
By noon, after a terrific zigzag 
descent, which tried my nerves 
if not Moti’s, we reached our 
objective. The mahout had 
described it accurately, for the 
river here (one of India’s great- 
est) was chained within a gorge, 
and its whole bulk ran swift, 
deep and silent fifty yards 
from bank to bank. My bank 
was India; the other was 
Nepal. 

I bivouacked on a little beach 
of white sand, and across this, 
from up a narrow side valley, 
burbled a stream of clear warm 
water. This ran into the cold 
milky waters of the great river. 
It did not mingle with them, 
but preserved its clearness and 
its warmth for full 100 yards. 
Some 300 yards below us was 
a long and impossible rapid, or 
rather cataract. 

Karpreen was said to have 
succeeded with natural bait 
here. So we proceeded to search 
for it. I had a cast-net with 
me, but no skilled man who 
could whirl it round his head 
and send it flat on the water, 
to the bottom of which its 
leaded circumference immedi- 
ately sank. The mahout, how- 
ever, showed me how Karpreen 
did it. He seized a boulder, 
waded out into mid-stream, 
panicked the little fishes under 
the nearest boulder, and then 
dropping his boulder on that, 
the fish floated out dead or 
stunned. In this way we filled 
our can in a few minutes. I 
took the biggest of our catch, 
one about eight inches long, 
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and set him to the end of a 
very stout unused gimp trace. 
One little thick treble hook 
nestled almost invisible in the 
region of the tail. The water 
being very heavy, I added some 
lead wire to the end of my line, 
and waded to a rock (Kar- 
preen’s, of course) a few yards 
out. Silent and swift the line 
flicked off the silex and the 
bait fell flop far out towards 
the ‘farther bank. At that 
moment I had an easy mind, 
founded on perfect faith in a 
14-foot split cane, steel-cored 
salmon rod, 200 yards and more 
of new line and backing, a 
roomy silex reel with a power- 
ful brake, and a gimp trace that 
might be sawed asunder but 
could never part otherwise. I 
felt I could face the biggest fish. 

The line began to swing 
round in a great are, but so 
strong was the pull of the 
water that the checked winch 
began to tick over. I had to 
apply the brake. Round swung 
the line and farther round, till 
it just entered the clear water 
poured in by the little stream. 
And at that moment the bait 
was gently but firmly taken, 
and gently but firmly marched 
off with. I put up a short 
prayer of thanks for perfectly 
sound tackle, for nothing but 
@ very heavy mahseer, a cock 
of the walk fearing no com- 
petition, would take a lure 
thus gently and depart thus 
deliberately. There was no 
screaming of the reel. It just 
ticked over, but I could not 
stop the ticking. I knew noth- 
ing could break, so I spared 
not the butt, and put every 


strain my muscles were capable 
of on to the line. It made 
not the smallest difference to 
the steady down-stream march 
of the fish. There was no 
pause, no haste, just a relent- 
less elephantine progress. | 
glanced at the reel. About 
half the line was out. [ 
peered at the spot where ling 
met water, now 100 yards 
away, and it was still dis 
tinguishable. The march con- 
tinued. I glanced again at 
my reel. It was still covered 
with line, but now not with 
very much. I peered again 
along its taut length, but could 
no longer follow it to the 
water. All I knew was that 
it must be nearing the rapids. 
I clambered off my rock, 
reached the sandy beach, and 
began to reel myself towards 
the fish. But I did not bring 
him back to me. The sand 
ended, and rocks, almost im 
passable, began. I progressed 
twenty yards, and could get 
no farther. The fish must now 
be in the head of the rapids. 
I had a momentary gleam of 
hope as no more line went out. 
The fish was either sulking or, 
more likely, the line was foul 
of one of the many jagged 
rocks. A gentle vibratory mes 
sage came humming down the 
tight line, along the bent rod 
to my left forefinger, and 80 
to my brain. It confirmed the 
latter alternative. The drag 
of the fish, the urge of the water, 
and my own efforts against 4 
rock were slowly sawing through 
line or trace. I lowered the 
rod point and tried to ease 
matters. I raised it and re 
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sumed the strain. I handled 
the line, but to no purpose. 
Rocks prevented my getting 
nearer the trouble. After sev- 
eral minutes of unspeakable 
anguish, something parted; I 
reeled in all the line and half 
the trace—the latter had been 
sawed through. 

Making all allowance for 
heavy water, that fish must 
have been a very heavy one 
indeed to have walked off 
200 yards without a single 
check or pause as far as the 
rapids. Further speculations 
as to his approximate weight 
were comforting but futile. 

My arms were so trembling 
after their recent exertions that 
I had to give them a rest 
before resuming operations. 
Then I cast from the same 
place in the same way, and at 
the same spot I was taken 
again, but this time with a 
jarring shock as if my line 
had been struck with a sledge- 
hammer. At the same moment 
a great fish leapt, a flashing 
hoop of gold and bronze, and 
broke me. I reeled in, found 
that what had failed me was 
a stout and new gut snood, 
well soaked before use, and 
beyond suspicion flawless. 

I refurbished my line with a 
treble wire trace and yet again 
cast, and was taken in pre- 
cisely the same manner and 
place. But this was quite a 
baby fish, and I landed him in 
less than fifteen minutes. He 
scaled nineteen pounds. After 
that I thought I had better 
let be for the day, and went off 
and tried elsewhere till dark, 
with no success. There were 


no other junctions where clear 
warm water entered the main 
river, and gave good lurking 
places for fish awaitingfood. On 
my return to camp I was told 
that a sambur stag (with im- 
mense antlers, of course) had 
appeared on the opposite bank. 
Right up to this bank came 
the dense Nepalese forests, prob- 
ably the closest kept and best- 
stocked game preserves of the 
East. Only fifty yards of easily 
swum water lay between me 
and stolen apples. They were 
tempting, but the boom of the 
cataracts too close below the 
only swimming place removed 
temptation. 

At bed-time I sought the 
river bank to perform ablu- 
tions. I had nothing else to 
wash in, tub and basin having 
been jettisoned to lessen our 
load. It was a pitch-black 
night. As I reached the water 
I could hear a heavy animal 
blundering down the steep far- 
ther bank to drink. Clods of 
earth were sent splashing into 
the river—very arresting 
sounds. Had I had a good 
electric torch I might have 
distinguished what animal made 
them. Without one I could 
only make a fairly certain 
guess that I was listening to 
tiger, stag, bear, or hog: prob- 
ably from the devil-may-care 
way in which he came to 
drink, one of the two latter. 
I was about to dip an arrested 
tooth-brush into the flood when 
I again paused, as I realised 
how free I was making with 
this great river. For did it 
not flow from that lofty ram- 
part of shining peaks which 
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lifted their heads heavenwards 
20,000 feet and more? They 
were a hundred miles from me, 
yet I was too close under them 
to see them. Had I been able 
to stand back another hundred 
miles or so, well out into the 
plains, the source from which 
my tooth-water flowed, given 
clear weather and daylight, 
would have been visible; and 
this water was to traverse 
some 1200 miles of Hind and 
fall into an ocean! Having 
paused a solemn moment to 
realise that I was turning my 
Moab into a wash-pot, I dipped 
the brush, completed the even- 
ing rite, and so to bed among 
the sand-flies. 

Next day I waited till the 
sun was on the water, then 
waded to Karpreen’s rock and 
made one cast. The line swung 
round to the clear water, and 
was slowly taken. I gathered 
that the taker was the largest 
surviving occupant of these 
popular quarters, and that he 
felt no need to be in a hurry. 
But, unlike the first fish of the 
previous day, I stopped his 
solemn march down - stream 
after fifty yards of it. After 
this he was foolish enough to 
swim up-stream against a racing 
current, which tired him and 
rested me. Presently I in- 
duced him to show a large 
dorsal fin, and within twenty 
minutes I left my rock and 
headed him for the sandy 
beach. On to this I pulled 
him just into his depth, and, 
keeping a very tight hold on 
him, signed to Karpreen’s wor- 
shipper, who stood ready. He, 
softly stealing behind the 
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stranded mahseer, did the need- 
ful and did it deftly; for no 
man may slip his fingers too 
far into the gills of a large 
mahseer and withdraw them, 
save in a state of amputation, 
The fish weighed 27} lb. He 
was approaching the time of 
life when a mahseer grows in 
bulk rather than in length, for 
he was forty-four inches long 
and just half that in girth. 

I made three more consecn- 
tive casts from the same rock, 
was taken in the same place 
by, and landed, three mor 
fish, of 7 lb., 2 lb., and 1 lb, 
the last two being returned. 
Thus I had been into seven 
fish -in seven casts, losing two 
and landing five. 

I repeat that speculation on 
the weight of lost fish is ever 
foolish. But if one might 
compare the light pull and 
feel of the 27-pounder which 
I landed with the irresistible 
drag of the fish which got to 
the rapids and broke me, then 
I estimate the latter as at 
least—but no, I will not esti- 
mate. I may mention en par 
sant, however, that the heaviest 
mahseer ever landed on rod 
and line, but not by me, 
weighed 117 Ib. 

My elephant and mentor had 
left me that morning. He was 
as nice as possible about it, 
and called me Protector of the 
Poor and Upraiser of the Op 
pressed. But clearly he was 
giving me the go-by. Having 


brought me into this place, 


surely he was bound to remove 
me from it. I suspected Kar 
preen as being at the bottom 
of it, and so he was. I learnt 
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that I was being deserted be- 
cause a postcard might be 
awaiting the mahout announc- 
ing the imminent arrival of the 
great man at a-place eighteen 
miles distant, and my only 
link with the world salaamed 
and departed. 

I gave the river a rest till 
late in the afternoon, and once 
more mounted Karpreen’s rock 
for a final attempt on what I 
felt sure was a bare cupboard. 
But I looked in vain for the 
long smear of clear water run- 
ning cheek by jowl with the 
main stream. Turning to seek 
the cause, I found that the 
little stream had apparently 
dried up. It had, in fact, been 
put to the baser needs of culti- 
vation. Half a mile up it had 
been dammed by villagers, and 
its waters diverted over their 
little terraced rice-fields. That 
was the end of my fishing there, 
for next day I had to turn 
homewards. 

Of all bad lying places, and 
I have tried most of them, to 
me the finest softest sand pro- 
vides the worst and hardest. 
Moreover, sand is intrusive. 
Here it crept into my blankets, 
and as I sat on them to eat my 
food, it entered my soup and 
gritted on my teeth; it ad- 
vanced into my hair; crept 
under my eyelids. I could 
hear it in my rod winch and 
in the lock of my rifle. I 
swathed both in my only towel, 
but that, too, was full of it. 
So next morning I was heartily 
glad to shake as much of it 
a8 possible from my person and 
kit, and to depart on an eigh- 
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teen-mile march towards civil- 
isation. Half-way through this 
I was to have exchanged the 
bearers of the white man’s 
burden for a fresh lot, but on 
reaching the collection of grass 
huts where the relief was to 
have been obtained, not a soul, 
man, woman, or child, was to 
be seen. All had cleared off 
into the forest. However, the 
lads I had with me were stout 
fellows, and volunteered for the 
double march. They did it, 
and arriving at my camp at 
nightfall, deposited their loads, 
cut several capers to show how 
fresh they were, and started 
at once to do that eighteen 
miles again. These stout hearts 
were unspotted of the world, 
for they were grateful at re- 
ceiving double march payment 
(about 8d. apiece!), and de- 
parted without rest or food. 
Carrying no load, and eating 
heartily at mid-day, I arrived 
quite ready to sit down with 
the full intention of having a 
large meal as soon as it was 
ready. And these were little 
malarious men. 

It had been a beautiful march 
and an interesting one, all 
through forest for the most 
part open, amongst babbling 
streams, and with many evi- 
dences of wild life, tracks of 
tiger, bear, and stag, and once 
a strange unfamiliar drag, too 
regular and path-like to have 
been made by a small animal 
pulled along by a beast of prey. 
It had flattened and rubbed 
smooth the coarse herbage by 
the path-side and scored the 
path, where it crossed it once, 
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deeply. I was puzzling over 
it, when one of my following 
put me wise in two words, 
“Bara Sahmp ”’ (great snake), 
at the same time pointing to 
the trees. A python, a harm- 
less and common denizen of 
these jungles, had passed that 
way. He has a fondness for 
hanging from trees. His length 
is best estimated in yards and 
his girth in feet, and great as 
these sometimes are, they are 
often much exaggerated. But 
of the makers of these tracks I 
neither saw nor heard any- 
thing. Game must be in abund- 
ance and seldom disturbed if a 
mere passer-by accompanied, 
as I was, by a crowd is to see 
or hear it by day. 

At the sixteenth mile or 
thereabouts I became aware 
that the interests and the 
beauty of the forest were wan- 
ing, while the prospect of arriv- 
ing in camp was waxing. The 
pea-fowl were beginning to 
utter their solemn trumpet note 
as they moved cautiously to 
water. The westering sun, shin- 
ing through verdant leaves, 
cast a golden-green light about 
my path. I passed round a 
bend, and came full on the 
great Karpreen. A little, puny, 
mean-looking man, very ragged, 
leaning on a staff which had 
a long-shaped thing in russet 
canvas strapped to it. So 
this was the man I had heard 
something too much about of 
late, and whom, to speak can- 
didly, I loathed so heartily. 
Nevertheless, in less than half 
an hour I had begun to fall 
under the spell of his ragged 
beard or of his large and 
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gentle eye or of his most 
engaging smile. We seemed to 
take simply no time to get to 
know all about one another, 
His name was not as I have 
given it. Karpreen was near 
as Indian tongues could get 
to it. He was a Doctor of 
Divinity, a member of a Mission 
well known for its work amongst 
outcasts and jungle people, 
and was making a tour among 
some of the outliers of his 
flock. 

We moved campwards to 
gether, having already settled 
to pool our scanty resources 
and dine together. We wer 
crossing a little stream whe 
he unstrapped the russet bundle 
from his staff, and evolved one 
of Hardy’s lightest trout rods. 
He said that small mahseer 
up to a pound or so were some 
times to be lured out of this 
brook, and suggested that while 
he tried his luck I should go 
on to camp. But I decided 
to stay and watch him. The 
sun was almost down, and I 
thought he could not fish for 
long. With a gossamer cast 
and a tiny light-coloured fly 
he set to work. In casting 
against or across a stiff breez 
and between tree-encumbered 
banks, he soon showed hii 
self to be a D.D. of parts. 80 
small was the stream that 1 
had thought him optimistic i 
accrediting it with anything 
larger than a minnow. Ye 
he was soon into something 
much bigger than that. Three 
hours later—no less—as I lay 
on the top of that fish and we 
landed him together, I realised 
this. He was a 10-poundét, 
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far too bouncing a mahseer for 
that light rod and tackle. But 
from six o’clock till nine Kar- 
preen held and played him 
with an admirable imperturb- 
ability. Some small assistance 
he received from me, more 
from a large and kindly moon. 
Time on such occasions either 
stands still or flies so swiftly 
that it amounts to the same 
thing. For three hours, crowded 
with crises and incident, that 
slender gossamer thread of gut 
held Karpreen to all in this 
world that mattered to him 
(and me). The slightest indis- 
cretion in giving or recovering 
line, the smallest impatience 
on his part, and we should 
have lost our fish. There were 
times when in dense shadow I 
was able to supplement Kar- 
preen’s dead» reckoning with 
more accurate indications as 
to the whereabouts of the fish, 
for I was able to scout ahead. 
But at last we had him cold, 
and he lay aground in the 
shallows. I stole up behind 
him, mistook a snag for a 
shadow, tripped, but fell on 
him. It was no use groping 
for his gills. I simply lay on 
him, and twined my hands and 
elbows and knees about him. 
I knew that the cast must have 
gone—it had—and that my 
eleven stone and prehensibility 
could alone save the situation. 
I lay there till Karpreen came 
up and salved us both. I 
pulled my watch out of a wet 
pocket. It was nine o’clock. 
Only then did we realise how 
parched and hungry we were. 
Our dinner was chiefly off that 
fish. Karpreen said grace be- 


fore meat (I am sorry he had 
to remind me about it). Al- 
though he did not actually 
name the fish in words, he 
conveyed to me a certainty 
that he was thanking his Maker 
not only for meat but for those 
three glorious hours which pre- 
ceded it. From the way in 
which the doctor handled knife 
and fork, I judged that he 
would have got on better with- 
out either, and he was the 
most tremendous spitter I have 
yet met. Thus good table 
manners had suffered from the 
evil communications of the 
primitive folk amongst whom 
he lived so much. 

We sat up to all hours that 
night by a generous camp-fire, 
talking. Even so, I thought, 
might St Paul have picked up 
an idle fellow who could talk one 
of his languages, and really let 
himself go concerning his perils 
in journeys often, perils in the 
wilderness, perils on the sea. 
For thus did Karpreen open out. 
Next day our ways parted. 
Karpreen was to pass over the 
great river into Nepal to visit 
the outermost fringes of his 
parish. His entry into Nepal 
was to be in flat defiance of the 
orders of two Governments, 
but for insubordination give 
me always a parson. Having 
shown me how to catch a fish, 
he was now to show me the 
right spirit in which to endure 
the loss of one. 

He had a 16-foot Ringall 
rod. A Ringall is a tall cane- 
like reed (or reed-like cane) 
that grows in these parts, per- 
fectly tapered and whippy. Ex- 
perts who know it allow that, 
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when new, nothing from Hardy 
or Farlow can beat it as a 
mahseer rod, which demands 
exactly the same qualities as a 
salmon rod. It costs but a 
few pence; the reel is easily 
lashed on; and rings and end- 
rings as easily whipped to its 
length. But it is an awkward 
railway traveller, often to be 
seen lashed along outside of 
the carriages of the little rail- 
way which serves these parts. 
We were on the great river 
just after the mists had rolled 
away next day, and the sun 
was warming the water. Kar- 
preen went up and I down- 
stream. The snows must have 
ceased melting, for the water 
was running clear. An hour 
had passed when I heard the 
clack of the doctor’s great 
wooden reel, and saw that he 


was into something which was 
testing the Ringall. There was 
a clear bank for two miles, no 
jungle, and the river running 
like a millrace. I laid my rod 
down and went to Karpreen, 
who was being taken down- 


stream. “If alligators came 
up as far as this,” he said, “I 
should think that one was at 
the end of my line.” With 
that, his reel went off like a 
watchman’s rattle, and 100 
yards of line went too. Then 
back the fish was brought, 
and away he broke again, till 
at last he was tired and was 
brought in under a low but 
steep-to bank in deep and swift 
water. Here he was hove 
short, while Karpreen’s man 
got ready to gaff him, after 
due warning to be very careful 
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to pass the gaff-head under and 
well clear of him, and to strike 
hard upwards. As he knelt to 
his task, we had a good look 
at the knobby olive-green back 
of a very great old fish swaying 
in the current which was strain- 
ing to carry him away. We 
both put him at not less than 
forty pounds, and then the 
man struck upwards. But, oh 
heavens, the barbed point of 
the gaff had not been directed 
at the unarmoured keel of the 
fish, but at his heavily plated 
and almost gaff-proof under- 
parts. It was a glancing blow, 
but it jerked or stirred the fish 
up and the trace parted. Then 
the ¢urrent took him and gave 
him back to the river. 

I think some fishermen might 
have said something less gentle 
than, ‘‘ Well, he did his best, 
and is as disappointed as I am.” 
It was not I who said that. 

There was no ferry here, but 
an irregular service of swimmers 
on gourds. After a rest, Kar- 
preen stripped, took gourd and 
swam over. His church-warden 
(as I suppose) followed with his 
vicar’s clothes on other gourds. 
We exchanged waves from bank 
to bank. And that was the 
last I saw of Karpreen, D.D. 
I have never seen him since, 
but have often wondered how 
long he survived the rigours of 
a life spent mainly in that 
malarious district. 

I left the river next day, and 
spent two nights cruising home 
wards in a cart drawn by 
buffaloes. It was very choppy 
both nights, but I was not sea- 
sick, and preferred ruts to sand. 





ARCHBISHOP AND ADMIRAL. 


BY DAVID HANNAY,. 


HENRI D’ESCOUBLEAU DE 
SourDIs, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, Primate of Aquitaine, 
President of the Navy Board, 
and Admiral in command at 
sea from 1636 to 1642 for the 
King of France, was not so 
much of an exception or oddity 
as this strange-looking com- 
bination of titles would seem 
to imply. If he does appear 
to have cumulated incompatible 
functions, that is the case only 
because he came at the end of 
a long line of fighting church- 
men. He himself wrote—or 
caused to be written—a treatise 
appropriately named ‘ The Pre- 
late in Arms’ to demonstrate 
the orthodoxy of his position. 
It will be found in the third 
volume of his correspondence, 
edited by Eugéne Sue, and pub- 
lished in handsome form at 
Paris in 1839. M. Sue is still 
remembered, though but vague- 
ly, a8 the author of the ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew,’ and of a whole 
shelf of stories on “‘ The Seven 
Deadly Sins,” together with 
much else in the way of melo- 
dramatic, or, one may be par- 
doned for saying, raw gin and 
ted-herringromance. Mr Saints- 
bury confesses that he had not 
found it necessary to read him 
through before assigning him 
his place in the history of the 
French novel, nor does the 
Professor exactly station him 
on the quarter-deck. But M. 


Sue did his work of editor well, 
and when he dealt with the 
French Navy of the seventeenth 
century in the historical way, 
he was far from being negligible. 
The Archbishop-Admiral was 
notable for more than for being 
a belated example of the mediz- 
val warrior priest. He was 
very much a man of the age 
of Corneille and of Richelieu, 
and was in himself not in- 
significant. 

The very name smacks of the 
“Cadet de Gascogne,” and, 
indeed, he came from that part 
of France. He was a cadet of 
a known house, a younger son 
of Frangois d’Escoubleau, Mar- 
quis of Sourdis and of Alluye. 
The Escoubleau was a family 
name, the Sourdis a “terri- 
torial designation.” It was by 
the second that gentlemen of 
France were commonly known, 
and so the surname can be 
omitted in future. Isabelle 
Babou de la Bordaisiére was 
the maiden name of his mother, 
and it is not a mere item of 
scandal, but an essential fact, 
that she was aunt of King 
Henri IV.’s mistress, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées. Her sons had a 
good introduction at Court— 
a most weighty consideration,— 
for in the France of that and 
other times the road to fortune 
ran through the Court. Arms, 
the Church, and the King’s 
house offered the three possible 
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careers for a younger son of 
the noblesse ‘of the sword,” 
who were practically forbidden 
by “class consciousness ”’ from 
joining the other noblesse “ of 
the robe,” who were lawyers. 
Henri and his elder brother 
Francois chose the Church, or 
it was chosen for them, on the 
ground, neatly defined by Swift 
—namely, that it was easier 
to provide for ten men in 
orders than for one outside. 
Francois became Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, and had a _ busy 
life of conflict with unruly 
clergy, a legacy of the wars 
of religion, and with the Par- 
lement of his province. While 
the elder was thus employed, 
the younger brother was follow- 
ing his star in the household of 
Cardinal Richelieu, where he 
held one of those posts of 
gentlemanly domesticity fa- 
miliar in the establishments 
of ‘‘the great.’”’ To serve the 
Cardinal meant to go to the 
wars on occasion. Henri de 
Sourdis followed his master to 
the siege of Rochelle and other 
fields. He must soon have 
convinced the Cardinal that 
he could be a useful agent, 
was actively employed, and 
decorated with the order of the 
Saint Esprit. It was not merely 
by family interest that he was 
chosen to succeed his brother 
as Archbishop of Bordeaux in 
1629. Richelieu had a use for 
him in that particular place. 
What he did when he took 
possession of his Metropolitan 
throne is quite sufficient evi- 
dence of what was expected of 
him. And that was to check, 


to punish, in some way or other 
to abate, the then Governor of 
Guienne. This great man, by 
rank and fortune, is known 
to us all by the good offices 
of Dumas. He was that Jean 
Louis de Nogaret de Lavalette 
created Duke of Epernon by 
Henri Ill. No worse specimen 
of the kind of adventurer who 
rose in the Court of the later 
Valois could be found. The 
king had loaded him with gifts 
of wealth and rank for services 
which need not be quoted. It 
is enough that he was a “ mig- 
non.” Apart from what was 
merely vice, he was chosen to 
be a creature of the King, set 
up to counterbalance turbulent 
great nobles. By marriage with 
Mile. de Foix and Candale, the 
greatest heiress in the south of 
France, he became so powerful 
that he could safely defy and 
insult the King, who had raised 
him from nothing. Wha 
Henri III. was despatched by 
assassination, Epernon was 80 
well planted that Henri IV. 
had to buy his support, and 
even his neutrality, at a huge 
price. If Epernon headed the 
party of the ‘‘ Politiques ”’ who 
made it possible for Henri of 
Navarre to become King of 
France, he did not serve his 
cause for naught. In 1633, 
when he and the new Arch- 
bishop came fairly, and in the 
literal sense of the words, 
blows, the Duke was about 
eighty. Years had added 4 
senile incapacity to control his 
temper to his inherited fund of 
natural insolence. He was, if 
@ capital Irish phrase, blue 
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moulded for a beating, and 
Richelieu, whom he had 
offended personally, was now 
firmly established in the King’s 
confidence, and perfectly dis- 
posed to back up the Arch- 
bishop in giving what was 
needed. The course taken, no 
doubt by Sourdis’ choice and 
with the Cardinal’s approval, 
was nicely calculated to pro- 
voke an arrogant old man on 
the verge of dotage into making 
a fool of himself. 

Because he made it much 
his business to worry the lawyers 
of the Parlement, the late Arch- 
bishop had been the ally of 
Epernon, who hated them with 
all the arrogance of the sword 
for the robe. The new Arch- 
bishop, again assuredly by 
Richelieu’s directions, took an- 
othercourse. Those legal gentle- 


men were often unmanageable 


when the King was weak. 
When he was strong, and by 
the Cardinal’s good manage- 
ment the Crown was becoming 
irresistibly powerful, they were 
obedient even to servility. The 
Parlement of Bordeaux was 
therefore a safe and effective 
instrument to employ against 
the Governor of Guienne. Eper- 
non fell into what we can see 
was a trap laid for his destruc- 
tion. After a succession of 
impertinences which Sourdis 
countered quite coolly, he 
worked into a beastly froth of 
rage. Being, in good legal and 
ecclesiastical phrase, instigated 
by the devil, he sent one 
Naugas, a led captain, at the 
head of fifty ‘“‘carabins ’— 
that is to say, swashbucklers— 
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to insult and assault the Arch- 
bishop while he was carrying 
out a visitation of one of his 
churches. Sourdis retaliated 
on the captain and his men 
with ecclesiastical censures. 
Epernon put up one of his 
military chaplains to preach 
against the Archbishop. When 
the priest was called upon to 
show cause why he should not 
also be ecclesiastically censured, 
he refused contumaciously. 
Then the paternal correction 
of the Church fell on him in 
the form of excommunication. 
But the thunders of the Church, 
when not supported by the 
secular arm, were just idle noise 
in the ears of the carabins 
and their chiefs. Epernon as- 
sumed that he was the secular 
arm. In the distracted state 
of mind in which he now was, 
the Governor was ripe for any 
extravagance. The particular 
course he took was to wait for 
the Archbishop outside the 
metropolitan church of Saint 
André at the head of a mob 
equivalent to the Looty Wallahs 
of an Indian Rajah, and there 
commit downright assault and 
battery in the fullest extent of 
the term. 

The Governor of Guienne 
punched the Primate in the 
stomach three times, and then 
thrice on the nose and mouth, 
drawing blood, or shall we call 
in the language of the P.R. 
and say tapping his claret. 
Sourdis bore himself with Chris- 
tian meekness. He rebuked 
“the tyrant” in mild well- 
chosen words, but ended by 
pronouncing him excommunieé. 
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We have his word for it, and 
can believe him. His obvious 
game was to leave Epernon to 
commit all the excesses. The 
frantic dotard did not fail to 
go on blundering. Screaming 
that but for his respect for the 
cloth he would have laid 
Sourdis out on the pavement, 
he was piously content only 
to prod him on his already 
punched stomach with a cane. 
Epernon had now committed 
himself up to the neck. Other 
details of ducal frenzy and 
carabin rowdyism can be left 
to the reader’s imagination. 
He can hardly exaggerate. 
Nothing need be added except 
that the case was summoned 
into the King’s Council, and 
Epernon was condemned to 
make the amende honorable, 
the nature of which was that 
he had to present himself alone 
before the Archbishop’s Court, 
to go down on his knees to 
beg pardon, and to pray that 
the excommunication weighing 
on him might be taken off. And 
so he did. The Cardinal could 
have sent him to the Bastille, 
but his sagacity dictated a 
better course. A man might 
go to the Bastille with credit, 
but when he had to grovel 
publicly, he was covered with 
ridicule and ignominy. Those 
who form their opinion of the 
doings of gentlemen of France 
and other countries in that age 
from historical novels may sup- 
pose that this story is an ex- 
ception. It is no such thing. 
The Wars of Religion had dis- 
ordered France almost as much, 
or even quite as badly, as the 
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Hundred Years’ War; while 
the troubles of Louis XIII’ 
minority had stirred up old 
evils. Riotous assaults, mere 
cudgellings, and duels which 
were no better than murders 
were common. In 1633, Riche. 
lieu and his King were taking 
up the task of Henri IV. and 
Sully, of Charles VII. and 
Louis XI.—they were subduing 
anarchy and enforcing respect 
for the law. 

Sourdis had shown that he 
could be a profitable servant 
when this was the work to 
be done. Therefore it was that 
on the 12th April 1635 he was 
appointed ‘‘ Chef des Conseiles 
du ‘Roi en l’Armée Navale.” 
Our naval organisation was 80 
different from the French that 
it is not possible to find a 
English verbal translation for 
this title. Its meaning is no- 
wise obscure. The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux was put at the 
head of both the military and 
of the civil sides of the Navy, 
or, a8 we would put it, of the 
Admiralty and of the Navy 
Board. Richelieu had bought 
out the mere provincial admir- 
alties, and had given France 
her first united naval adminis- 
tration. He placed himself i 
the command over all, but for 
the execution he needed lieu 
tenants, and Sourdis was the 
man he chose. That he selected 
an Archbishop was not sur 
prising in that age. The Earl 
of Northumberland, whom 
Charles I. took for Lord High 
Admiral, and sent to sea with 
the Shipmoney Fleet, was n0 
more bred to the sea thal 
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Sourdis. The Parliamentary 
Admiral, the Earl of Warwick, 
had sailed on privateering voy- 
ages, but was no regular bred 
sailorman. Nor was Blake, 
though being a merchant he 
had no doubt sailed in his own 
ships. Monk, Deane, and Pop- 
ham were army officers. The 
“generals” of the Hast India 
Company were men of business. 
The admiral or general who 
governed from above repre- 
sented authority. Technical 
duties done by his orders were 
left to technically trained men. 
There is at any rate mythical 
truth in the old story that 
Monk in the heat of battle 
with the Dutch forgot that he 
was no longer a cavalry officer, 
and gave the order to wheel 
to the left. The master and 


his mates, together with the 


quartermasters, knew what he 
meant, and they duly star- 
boarded the helm. Sir Charles 
Pasley, himself a soldier, was of 
opinion that a man may have 
the temperament and the turn of 
mind of a general, even though 
he has not been professionally 
taught the business. In fact, 
this keen-witted soldier makes 
it pretty clear that he would 
Tather see such a one direct- 
ing from above than a regular 
bred artist in the mere “froth 
of discipline and the tricks of 
parade.” The words are Bur- 
goyne’s, but Pasley had what 
they mean in his mind. Riche- 
lieu needed a commander for 
his rising navy who would 
bring a vigorous intellect and 
& firm will to the business of 
direction. In that generation 
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it was assumed by all, above 
and below, that leadership in 
war should go to aristocratic 
birth and high social rank. 
The secular nobles were turbu- 
lent, and were generally his 
enemies, so the Cardinal took 
a brother churchman who was 
by birth a gentleman, stood 
high by his ecclesiastical office, 
and had given signs that he 
possessed the needful character. 
He could be trusted to obey, 
and there was as good a pros- 
pect that he would be obeyed 
as could be hoped for. 

In 1635 the great Cardinal 
felt confident that he had suffi- 
ciently prepared the way for 
an attack on the House of 
Austria. He had crushed dis- 
order at home for the time 
being, and had made alliances 
abroad. The first round was 
disappointing. The said House 
of Austria was not only pre- 
pared, but was animated by 
the offensive spirit. On the 
northern frontier its forces ad- 
vanced rapidly into France as 
far as Corbie at the very gates 
of Paris. On the south Spanish 
galleons and galleys brought a 
landing force of soldiers, and 
took possession of the Lérins 
Islands, Sainte Marguérite, and 
Saint Honoré, near Antibes. 
Elements of disorder were not 
lacking in Provence, and when 
France reacted against the on- 
set, as she promptly did, one 
of the first measures to be 
taken was to recover those 
islands lest they should pro- 
vide a basis of operations for 
possible rebels, supported by 
Spain. Soldiers and militia 
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could drive the invader back 
from Corbie, but a navy was 
required to recapture the 
Lérins. The needful was done 
by operations which mark the 
beginning of a new age in the 
relations of peoples in the 
Mediterranean. 

France was represented in 
the Midland Sea by a poor 
force of galleys, commanded 
by the Count of Harcourt, a 
gentleman of twenty-five years 
of age, well known in the chroni- 
cles, scandalous and other, of 
the time as Cadet la Perle— 
cadet because he was a younger 
son of the House of Lorraine, 
la Perle because it was his 
dandiacal pose to wear a big 
pearl as an earring. His force 
was not equal to dealing with 
the Spaniards, who had their 
own galleys and those of Sicily 
and Naples at command, to- 
gether with galleons, sea-going 
ships with broadsides. Har- 
court must be reinforced, and 
there was but one way of giving 
him the needful support. The 
French squadrons of the At- 
lantic coast must be brought 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and it naturally fell to Sourdis 
to bring them. By hook and 
by crook, by hiring ships from 
the English and Dutch owners, 
after making strenuous efforts 
a fleet of thirty-nine “ capital 
ships,’ the ancestors of the 
fine line-of-battle ships of later 
days, fireships, and twelve 


small craft carrying guns on 
the upper deck only—armed 
en fldie was their technical 
name—were brought together 
Soldiers in 


by April 1636. 
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large numbers were shipped to 
complete the crews. While 
our ears are still full of the 
colossal amounts spent on arma- 
ments nowadays, it is not 
without interest to note that 
this fleet, a great one for the 
age, was maintained at a 
total monthly cost of 152,700 
livres tournois. This uncoined 
“money of account ” was then, 
in the course of its way down 
from the equivalent of 24 franes 
to 93 centimes, at the stage at 
which it answered to 2 franes 
and a half. The monthly cost 
of Sourdis’ fleet was therefore 
in round figures all but 400,000 
francs, some £3200 at the 
present rate of exchange. Oost 
and strength are relative. Those 
152,700 livres were more than 
the Government of Louis XII, 
with the many other calls 
made on it, could always be 
sure of meeting regularly, and 
the fleet was strong. 

The reports and plans of 
campaign drawn up by or for 
the Archbishop-Admiral show 
that, whether by virtue of his 
own efforts or by judicious 
choice of advisers, he had ac- 
quired a sound knowledge of 
the conditions in which he was 
to act. His ideas as to the 
scope of operations to be cat- 
ried out were large — they 
stretched all the way to the 
Canary Islands. But so long 
as he keeps to directions, dis- 
tances, character of coasts, 
values, or defects of ports, he 
is generally, even minutely 
right. His account, for in- 
stance, of Pasages near Sal 
Sebastian, a little gem of al 
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anchorage when you are in it, 
all but a lake with a narrow 
strait between high banks to 
the sea, is complete, missing 
nothing essential in its few 
words. And then you see that 
he realised the nature of naval 
operations, for he adds that, 
however good it may be when 
you are inside, Pasages is 
troublesome to enter or to 
leave. Therefore it is a place 
to be avoided save in excep- 
tional circumstances, and so 
he goes through his whole 
report, never neglecting to note 
depths, safety of anchorages, 
winds, and tides. For a think- 
ing man, well advised by ex- 
perts, it was not very difficult 
to learn all about these matters. 
The misfortune of France then 
and at many times was that 
gentlemen of great families who 
were appointed to high com- 
mands because of their birth 
only were very often far too 
arrogant to listen to good ad- 
vice. When a Count of Lan- 
geron could tell Abraham Du- 
quesne, the best sea officer 
the King of France had, that 
he was “‘un homme de rien,”’ 
a low fellow, not of the noblesse 
by birth, and could dismiss 
him as not entitled to atten- 
tion, then the good sense of 
Sourdis, who listened to the 
men who knew, was a rare 
virtue. There will be more to 
be said of this class conscious- 
ness. 

Richelieu had made himself 
“grand Maitre de la Naviga- 
tion,” had set up a naval 
organisation, had bought or 
built ships, and had, in short, 
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made a navy—i.e., the body 
of one. To make theYsoul¥of 
a well-disciplined fleet was far 
more difficult. Indeed, he could 
only begin, and the task was 
never quite accomplished while 
the monarchy lasted. The mere 
fact that the King of France 
consented to be bound to choose 
his sea officers from the Norman 
Breton and Provencal noblesse 
alone was of itself ruinous to 
true discipline. These gentle- 
men thought that they had a 
monopoly of the right to serve 
the King in his “ Armée Na- 
vale,” and all others were 
intruders to be snubbed and 
disregarded. The discipline of 
the officers of .‘‘the Grand 
Corps ” was always bad. What 
English sea officers knew and 
made a religion of by the name 
of “the Service’? was not 
known in the French Royal 
Navy. 

It has always been a cause 
of weakness for the French 
Navy that the Iberian Penin- 
sula lies between the west and 
east coasts of France. To 
unite the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean halves of the fleet 
has always been a chancy and 
difficult operation, even a fatal 
one when an enemy stationed 
in the Straits of Gibraltar could 
operate from the centre to the 
circumference. In 1636 there 
was no danger to be feared in 
the Straits. Just about that 
time, Antonio de Oquendo, the 
King of Spain’s Admiral, was 
told to attack the French fleet 
which was known to be coming 
past Cadiz. He replied that 
if he had a definite order to 
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go out he would obey, but that 
as his ships were in need of all 
kinds of repairs, short-handed, 
and very ill supplied with gun- 
powder, any encounter with 
the French would spell disaster. 
The order was not given. Act- 
ing on the peremptory com- 
mand of Richelieu, who held 
that the recovery of the Lérins 
Islands was the one thing neces- 
sary to be done then and there, 
Sourdis went into the Medi- 
terranean. It was safe to leave 
the Atlantic coast without mo- 
bile naval defence, for the 
Dutch were allies, and nothing 
was to be feared (or hoped for) 
from King Charles 1. of Great 
Britain. One English merchant 
skipper did refuse to salute the 
French flag, and even went so 
far as to fire a shotted gun in 
defiance, but he was easily 
brought to his bearings. Sourdis 
joined Harcourt near the Lérins, 
and so the main strength of 
the French fleet was concen- 
trated. j 

Looking back to the year 
1636 with the knowledge that 
Spain was within a few years 
of her fall, confessed and irre- 
parable, it would be natural 
to assume that so large a force 
as the combined squadrons 
of Sourdis and Harcourt must 
have found no difficulty in 
sweeping her fleet off the Medi- 
terraneah. That, however, 
proved to be beyond their 
power. The prospective history 
is apt to be misleading. Spain 
was going to ruin under the 
leadership of the illustrious 
House of Austria, which was 
convinced that it was entitled 
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to beggar its tenants in order 
to keep up its position in the 
county, and a bigoted clergy, 
who taught that true believers 
ought to endure all things for 
so pious an aim as the sup 
pression of heresy. Defeat 
came because the rulers were 
looking for the wrong things, 
But much of the old valou, 
loyalty, and energy lived on 
among the men who were being 
wasted. Naval officers, soldiers, 
and colonial governors fought 
not only hard but ably, each 
at his own post. Therefore the 
decline was relieved, though 
it could not be stopped, by 
not a few local victories of an 
honourable character. In 1636 
the Spaniards in and about the 
Lérins proved unexpectedly 
difficult to deal with. The 
Spaniards, to be sure, could 
not justly take all the credit 
due for such successes as they 
now won to themselves. In 
good part they can be ac 
counted for by the defects of 
the French. Not that they 
lacked spirit—far from it, but 
the evil was their poisonous 
spirit of faction. Personal con- 
ceit, arrogance, class vanity, 
self-assertion, and the tendency 
to defy authority raged among 
them. The officers of the 
‘““Corps des Galéres ” thought 
themselves better gentlemen 
than members of other sub- 
divisions of the noblesse. And 
generally this “ best set” and 
also that ‘best set’ would 
snub the others, and would not 
obey. The French is not the 
only people which bred this 
pest, but it has been particu 
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larly common with them, and 
lasted long. At Fuentes de 


Ofioro the Imperial Guard re- 
fused to obey an order from 
Massena, on the ground that 
“the Guards ”’ took orders only 
from their own generals. Let 
a single case out of hundreds 
which might be counted stand 
as example. M. de Pont de 
Gourley, the Cardinal’s nephew, 
had been appointed to a high 
command in the galleys. Act- 
ing on his own free will and 
mere notion, this highly con- 
nected gentleman thought fit 
to leave the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, to which station he 
had been sent, taking his squad- 
tn with him. Some of his 
captains expostulated with him, 
and he took upon himself to 
dismiss them from the service. 
They appealed to Richelieu. 
The Cardinal was furious with 
his nephew, whose misconduct 
had had the very worst effect. 
Knowing his reputation for 
severity, without respect for 
persons, we expect to hear 
that he did something to make 
the ears of all possible offenders 
in that way tingle. What he 
did was to write a stinging letter 
of rebuke, in which he ordered 
his nephew to undo the mis- 
chief he had done, to return 
to his post, and obey orders in 
future. The indignant uncle 
aided by warning his nephew 
that if he fell into sin again a 
Worse thing would befall him. 
A wigging was better than 
nothing, but if ever an officer 
deserved to be “ Byng’d,” M. 
du Pont de Courley did for 
desertion and disobedience to 
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orders. True discipline was 
not to be expected when men 
in such places as his could 
behave so insolently and so 
mutinously and escape so easily. 

When their faults have been 
candidly noted, then we must 
allow that they had one virtue, 
and it was the foundation of 
all worth. In front of the 
enemy, and where the choice 
was between doing your obvi- 
ous duty or disgracing your- 
self, the unruly gentlemen rarely 
failed to play the game. That 
they were apt to play it with 
a marked swagger was no great 
matter. If one may judge 
from their portraits—and Sour- 
dis’ is a fair type of them all,— 
there was a Dumas’ mousque- 
taire look about them. Beards 
cut to a sharp point—what used 
to be known as “ torpedo-lieu- 
tenant” style in the British 
Navy,—moustaches well curled 
upwards, and a brisk carriage, 
were apparently the thing. De- 
liberate imitation of Richelieu 
accounted for something. His 
beard was peaked and his 
moustache curled up. Portrait 
painters, desirous to be in the 
fashion, helped to fix the type 
on canvas. But none the less 
it was there in the flesh. The 
kind of fighting they had to 
do tended to develop the mous- 
quetaire carriage. In the main 
and at the decisive moment, 
they manceuvred to board. 

As one reads the many nar- 
ratives of their fights, there 
comes a conviction that we 
are looking at the early and, 
as far as the quality of*the 
instruments goes, feeble grop- 
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ing after, or striving towards 
the ways of the fleets which 
fought the battle of Jutland. 
The admirals on both sides 
commanded a union of capital 
ships—vaisseauxw and galeones, 
with attendant squadrons of 
rowing galleys. These craft 
carried guns in the bow, at 
the end of the cursia or central 
gangway, which ran along the 
galley from end to end. They 
were essentially feeble craft, 
little able to keep the sea save 
for a short time, for they were 
crowded with rowers and sol- 
diers, and could carry only 
small supplies of water and 
food. Bad weather swamped 
them. The chiourme or turma 
of rowers, who pulled several 
together at the long sweeps— 
the scaloccios—were despera- 
does, criminals, slaves taken 
in Africa or the Levant. 
Chained to the bench, and ex- 
posed to wind and sea-water, 
they were filthy, and horribly 
subject to disease. Still they 
had their uses in circumstances 
which would naturally occur. 
They could row into “ the eyes 
of the wind,’’ and so escape the 
sailing ships, which could not 
go nearer the wind than six 
points. So they were handy 
to scout with, and for blockade 
running. In battle they could 
be employed to tow the capital 
ships or fireships in those in- 
tervals of calm which are com- 
mon in the Mediterranean. So 
in naval warfare as Sourdis knew 
it, the shock of the capital ships 
was often preceded by a fierce 
set-to between the galleys. The 
one fleet sent its galleys out 
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to tow fireships on its enemy, 
He ordered his out to ward off 
the attack. When galleys met 
galleys the tactics were simple, 
They advanced against one an. 
other in line abreast or side by 
side, going at a speed which 
would not punish the rowers, and 
taking good care not to fire till 
close on the opponent. If your 
guns are allowed to go off too 
soon, you may not have time to 
load them before he is on you 
and lets you have his answer, 
When you arenear enough them, 
the chiourme is started up. You 
fire at close quarters, and board 
in the smoke. So soon as the 
galleys have collared one an- 
other fairly, the affair is settled 
by sword and fire. As a matter 
of course, the gentlemen go 
ahead. The loss among them 
was often high. Here was an 
opening for D’Artagnan and 
for Sourdis, who also had the 
honour to be a Gascon. 

In view of external circum- 
stances and internal conditions 
on both sides, operations could 
not be expected to advance at 
a great pace. The islands were 
not recovered till the end of 
1637. In the interval, the 
Spanish galleys, outnumbered 
after Sourdis joined Cadet la 
Perle, dodged along the coast, 
making use of the friendly 
ports of Genoa and Monaco. 
The Genoese were the bankers 
of the Spanish monarchy, but 
were also much afraid of the 
King of France. Occasions 
naturally arose for diplomacy. 
The situation had points 
common with that which met 
Hood and Nelson a century 
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and a half later on. Sourdis 
blockaded the Spanish garrisons 
as closely as he could, but 
could not quite prevent occa- 
sional relief from slipping in. 
As for the Spaniards, they 
showed their usual manage- 
ment. Having seized the 
Lérins in a spasm of energy, 
and having planted a garrison 
of 1500 men in them, they left 
their soldiers in the air, very 
ill supplied. There could be 
but one end to the adventure 
if the French pulled themselves 
together and acted with de- 
cision. As at long last they 
did what was needed, the 
islands were retaken. Sourdis 
led his own landing parties, 
and the Spaniards, already 
much weakened by hunger and 
disease, were compelled to sur- 
render. 

So far so well. But it was 
not so well that the chiefs 
could not keep from quarrel- 
lng. A late incident of the 
campaign was characteristic. 
Harcourt called a council of 
war, at which the Archbishop- 
Admiral was, of course, present. 
Sourdis saw, or thought he 
saw, that the general of the 
galleys was packing the council 
with followers of his own. He 
insisted that all servants must 
leave the room. Whereupon 
the fiery blood of all these 
gentlemen was heated to boil- 
ing pitch. Harcourt called 
Sourdis a “cagot ”—i.¢., cant- 
ing rogue, or put of a parson 
or thereabouts, and it ended 
m assault and battery. Riche- 
lien was bitterly angered by 
the whole course of operations 
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in the Mediterranean. He did 
not so far blame Sourdis, who, 
indeed, had done his best, and 
without whom it is tolerably 
clear that nothing effectual 
would have been done. The 
Cardinal, no doubt, knew where 
the real cause of the failure 
was to be sought. When there 
were a number of well-con- 
nected gentlemen, each with 
a command of his own, and 
each firmly persuaded that his 
authority was quite as much 
based on his birth and aristo- 
cratic quality as on the King’s 
commission, and when there 
was no undeniable commander- 
in-chief, good orderly conduct 
of war was not to be had. 

Now that the Lérins had 
been recovered, Sourdis could 
bring his capital ships round to 
their proper stations on the 
Atlantic coast. There was other 
work to be done in those 
waters; and it was to go on 
round one of the strangest 
episodes of the wars of the 
time—the siege of Fuenterrabia. 
The Spaniards had taken the 
offensive defensive line at the 
western end of the Pyrenees. 
They had acted as they did 
everywhere. An invading force 
was sent across the frontier, 
which carried all before it 
until a French army was col- 
lected, when, as the Spaniards 
were weak in numbers, were 
ill supplied, and not at all 
supported, they were threat- 
ened by destruction, and had 
to retreat in a hurry. It was 
a cosa de Espafa, like many 
others then and at all times. 
And then there came another 
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cosa de Espaiia, which has 
ever been common enough to 
redeem the character of the 
people. Soldiers and towns- 
men of Fuenterrabia stood des- 
perately at bay. The French 
Army, commanded by the 
Prince of Condé (not the Condé 
of Rocroi but his father), 
formed the siege. French naval 
forces anchored at the mouth 
of the Bidassoa, and cut the 
town off from relief at sea. 
Promises of aid were made by 
the Government, but before 
an army could come it must 
be raised in Navarre and Biscay. 
Swift’s scoff at the Irish, who 
when nothing was left that was 
worth defence proceeded to 
build a magazine, appears on 
the face of it to apply to the 
Case. 

Before the army could be 
ready there was hope that aid 
might come from the sea. And 
here it was that Sourdis found 
an opportunity to do a piece 
of service. Historians of the 
French may have been exces- 
sively proud of it, but certainly 
it showed that Sourdis had in 
no small measure the offensive 
spirit and the instinct of com- 
mand. The Spanish Govern- 
ment had scraped together out 
of its widely scattered naval 
forces a squadron of a dozen 
galleons or so, and had sent it 
with orders to force an entry 
into the Bidassoa and carry 
reinforcements into Fuenter- 
rabia. The French blockading 
force was far larger, and the 
venture was desperate enough. 
In: fact the Spanish admiral, 
Juan de Hoces, knew per- 
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fectly well that there would 
be sheer madness in any at- 
tempt to raise the blockade by 
a direct attack on Sourdis’s 
fleet. Putting aside details 
which are not essential, it is 
enough to record that his plan 
was to get as near the Bidassoa 
a8 he could, to anchor in some 
port where he could have the 
support of land batteries, and 
might trust he would not be 
attacked, then seize the first 
chance given him by storms, 
which might drive the French 
off that dangerous coast, and 
make a dash for Fuenterrabia, 
The anchorage he chose was 
Guetaria, where the French 
must make a front attack on 
him, and where his flanks 
would be covered by shore 
batteries. 

If Sourdis had been a timid 
man, whose mind preferred to 
dwell on the worst possibilities 
of a venture, the calculation 
would have been sound. But 
he was one of those who think 
more of the probable victory 
than of the possible failure. 
He decided to attack. The 
French stood in, one division 
to overpower the fire of the 
Spanish guns on the mole 
which flanked their ships, and 
another to steer right against 
the ships themselves. The mole 
was overwhelmed by shot, and 
the galleons assailed both by 
broadsides and fireships. They 
were set on fire or sunk, and 
were utterly destroyed. If the 
Spanish gunnery had been what 
experience ever since the days 
of the Armada had been trying 
to teach the Spaniards it 
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ought to be, the assailants 
would have paid dearly for 
their victory. As it was, they 
suffered comparatively little. 
Returns were not made then 
as carefully as they are now, 
and it is idle to give mere 
round numbers. The casualties 
were covered by a few hun- 
dreds for the French, but by 
the thousand for the Spaniards. 
It was a decisive and fierce 
piece of work, and proves that 
Richelieu had well chosen his 
man. Our own Blake, when 
he attacked the Plate ships at 
Santa Cruz, had more formid- 
able land defences to deal 
with, but he had the example 
of Sourdis before him, for it 
is eminently improbable that 
he had never heard of the 
action at Guetaria. 

Now it is natural to suppose 
that Fuenterrabia was lost. 
But it was not. After some 
other destructive measures, 
which need not be repeated, 
Sourdis came to help Condé to 
make an end of the Spanish 
fortress. He landed a naval 
brigade, and led it himself. 
One grows tired of the story 
of disputes and factions, which 
were no more lacking here 
than elsewhere. It is enough 
to note that one fine day a 
force of Spanish militia, Na- 
Vvalrese and Basque, came 
briskly over the crest of the 
hil, and the French army 
fairly ran away. Sourdis’s share 
Was to be wounded; but the 
Why and the how of this 
extraordinary affair is another 
story quite apart from this, 
and perhaps the judgment to 
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be passed on the whole strange 
business is that a real “ panic 
terror” fell on the French, 
when there was nobody to 
ask who let the ass loose among 
the armour, or give the order 
to form square. Such convul- 
sions do happen even among 
good fighting men. One might 
be quoted out of the history 
of the British Navy of the 
eighteenth century. 

Fortune would have been 
kinder to Sourdis if he had 
allowed this to be the end of 
his service at sea. He could 
have gone back to his archi- 
episcopal duties without a shade 
on his record. But it was 
written that he was to fail 
at the end, and to incur the 
wrath of Richelieu. That the 
fault was not his, and that the 
anger of the cardinal was mean, 
were but indifferent consola- 
tions for his misfortune. Cata- 
lonia had now broken into 
revolt against the royal govern- 
ment, and Portugal had as- 
serted its right to independ- 
ence. Spain was to all seeming 
breaking to pieces ; as a matter 
of course France was eager to 
profit by the collapse of its 
enemy. Portugal was to be 
encouraged, but Catalonia was 
to be annexed. The “ Princi- 
pality ’ was an extension of 
Roussillon, which had from of 
old belonged to “‘ The Kingdom 
of Aragon,” and was still among 
the dominions of Philip IV. 
To take Roussillon was a long- 
standing ambition of the Kings 
of France, and a natural one. 
They had good cause to wish 
to make the Pyrenees their 
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southern frontier. To annex 
Catalonia was a less sane desire, 
but when the Catalans came 
to offer to recognise Louis XIII. 
as their sovereign—Count of 
Barcelona was the official title 
—the temptation to accept the 
gift was too strong to be re- 
sisted. So Richelieu decided 
to make this addition to his 
master’s kingdom. He was 
therefore committed to com- 
plete the conquest of Roussillon 
and to support the Catalans. 
A strong naval force would be 
needed, and Sourdis was 
brought back to the Medi- 
terranean with the western 
squadrons. The situation was 
interesting, and in the end 
proved disastrous to him. 

A double-minded man is un- 
stable in all his ways, and a 
single-minded man may be dis- 
tracted when he is forced to 
serve a double-minded policy. 
In 1640 the French Govern- 
ment had two aims before it 
on its south-eastern frontier— 
to conquer Roussillon and to 
support the Catalans. There 
was need that it should, for 
the rest of Spain had been 
stung to furious energy by 
the revolt. The sluggish Philip 
IV. had been stirred to activity, 
and appeared in his army for 
the first time in a reign full of 
wars. Nobles raised regiments 
at their own expense. There 
was real danger that the 
Catalans would be crushed. 
To have gone on with the con- 
quest of Roussillon and to have 
sent an auxiliary force into 
Catalonia would have been well 
within the power of Louis XIV. 


when he was raising armies 
400,000 strong. The resources 
of Louis XIII. were not equal 
to the call at that time, wha 
he had to keep armies in the 
field in Germany and _ the 
Netherlands. 

These things being thus, a 
clear-headed man, who pr. 
ferred to be guided by facts, 
and would not be misled by 
false valuations and imagina- 
tions, might be expected to 
give his masters in Paris 4 
certain piece of advice. He 
would say, “ You can’t do 
both at once. Do the most 
important first. The most im- 
portant for you is to get 
Roussillon. When you have 
taken it, you can move into 
Catalonia. If you try to aet 
in both fields, and divide your 
forces for that purpose, it is 
quite on the cards that you 
will get neither one nor the 
other of the prizes you are 
aiming at.’’ Sourdis did give 
this very advice, and he was 
not listened to. The Catalans 
clamoured for help to expel 
the Castilian forces from Tarta- 
gona, where they were undoubt- 
edly a menace. Soldiers were 
sent in to attack that city by 
land, and Sourdis was ordered 
down the coast to blockade it 
on the sea side. Of course, 
the result was what he had 
predicted. When he was called 
away from the coast of Rows- 
sillon, the Spaniards, starting 
from the Balearic Islands, 
slipped in reinforcements which 
disturbed the siege of Per 
pignan. Of course, too, Sourdis 
was accused of having caused 
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the misfortune he had foretold. 
There was no lack of enemies 
at Court to intrigue against 
him. 

While the soundness of his 
judgment was being demon- 
strated to the north, he was 
condemned to look on while 
he was being proved to be in 
the right in the south. The 
blockade of Tarragona ended 
as it was bound to end if the 
Spaniards made the book 
moves, and they did. They 
drew together all the fragments 
of their naval forces, and col- 
leted a stronger fleet than his. 
He was tied down to watch 
Tarragona, for if he had gone 
south in search of the Spanish 
fleet, food and reinforcements 
would have been poured in. 
Itwould have been quite enough 
for his opponents to retire be- 
fore him and draw him off. 
As part of his fleet had been 
kept back, not enough to block- 
ade the small Roussillon ports, 
but enough to weaken him, he 
was likely to be outnumbered. 
There was nothing for it but to 
keep close to Tarragona, and 
bar the way to blockade-runners, 
during July and August of 
1641. It was his bad fortune 
that the nature of things was, 
o the whole, in favour of the 
blockade-runners. Calms are 
frequent at that season in 
those parts. A sailing ship 
was helpless in a dead calm. 
Galleys could row past it out 
of range. Sourdis had galleys, 
but then they were subject to 
their own weakness—the in- 
Cesgant need to renew their 
supplies. Before the end came 
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his captains were telling him 
that they must soon go into 
port for food and water. It is 
no matter for surprise that on 
one day of dead calm a detach- 
ment of Spanish galleys did 
make a dash, taking care to 
avoid the broadsides, which 
were paralysed by lack of wind, 
and get into Tarragona with 
food and gunpowder. As the 
hungry galley crews ate much 
of the food, the town was not 
greatly the better. But it was 
a relief, and an encouragement. 
The garrison learnt that the 
King’s Government was really 
exerting itself to send help. 
Socorro de Hspaiia, 6 tarde 
llega, 6 nunca. Help from 
Spain comes late or never, but 
this time it did come, and not 
too late. As for what hap- 
pened when it did turn up, the 
curious reader can find the 
truth very excellently worded 
in Sourdis’ despatch. It is 
honourably free from rhetoric, 
and one is not blinded to the 
facts by clouds of words full 
of smoke, flames, ard the 
gestures of fire-eyed heroes. 
The Cardinal-Admiral reports 
how the enemy was sighted 
coming from the south not long 
before sundown in the alternate 
calms and light breezes com- 
mon at that season. It was 
too late to hope to bring on 
an action on that day. Next 
morning the French stood out, 
the galleys towing the sailing 
ships in the hot calm which 
comes between the dying down 
of the land breeze and rise of 
the sea breeze. When they got 
a good view of the Spaniards, 
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they found that they were 
outnumbered by three to two 
or thereabouts. They very 
soon made another discovery— 
namely, that the Duke of 
Maqueda, who commanded the 
Spanish fleet, and knew well 
that it was the last Spain could 
produce, was thoroughly deter- 
mined not to allow himself 
to be entangled into a battle 
till he had all the chances on 
his side. To draw the French 
away from Tarragona, and leave 
the way open for the trans- 
ports he had behind him to run 
in with supplies, was enough. 
Sourdis had but one sure way 
to block the road, and that 
was by remaining close to the 
port. If he had followed that 
course there was eminent dan- 
ger that he could be assailed 
by a vastly superior force of 
galleons, galleys, and fireships 
in an open roadstead where he 
would have been unable to 
mancuvre. 

Maqueda played the game 
with more dexterity than was 
usual with Spanish com- 
manders at sea. He kept his 
capital ships concentrated, and 
kept to windward. Sourdis 
was compelled to remain con- 
centrated also and to follow 
him. While the two were man- 
e@uvring off - shore, Maquedas’ 
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galleys came between the 
French and the port, and 
covered the entry of the store. 
ships and transports. The 
the French, who had come to 
besiege Tarragona on the land 
side, saw that the game was 
up, and marched off. 

The French authorities, who 
had insisted on making the 
premature advance on Tarm- 
gona, were, aS was to be ex- 
pected, disappointed, and were, 
as was natural, quite incapable 
of seeing that they were in the 
least to blame. They put the 
failure down to the weakness, 
cowardice, and so forth of 
Sourdis. He had brought his 
fleet north for supplies. The 
galleys were at the end of 
theirs, and the sailing ships 
not much better off. All the 
captains of his fleet signed a 
statement justifying the te 
treat. Sourdis had to be con- 
tent with the approval of the 
best judges. Richelieu, now 
at the very end of his life, 
turned against him malignantly. 
The Archbishop-Admiral had 
no further service at sea, though 
his active career was not quite 
at an end. But when he next 
(and for the last time in bis 
life) came publicly forward, it 
was to preside over the a& 
sembly of the clergy of France. 








BANANAS. 


BY RAWDON HOARE, 


Toe banana may seem to 
the average person a particu- 
larly domesticated kind of fruit 
—a fruit that he would imagine 
gown in an atmosphere of 
peaceful tropical somnolence. 
Yet how many people have 
stopped to consider from where 
the mass production of this 
increasingly popular product, 
now being consumed in such 
large quantities throughout the 
world, is mainly produced ? 
Central America, the land of 
the ancient Mayas, can scarcely 
be said to exude an atmosphere 
of peace; and Honduras, one 
of its smaller Republics, less 
so than probably any other. 
Yet this turbulent little Repub- 
lic, amid its political chaos 
and revolution, is alone respon- 
sible for an average weekly 
shipment of at least 85,000 
bunches to England and Europe 
and nearly 300,000 to the 
United States. 

The coastal areas of Hon- 
duras have been practically 
entirely given up to banana 
cultivation, and are almost com- 
pletely monopolised by the large 
American companies who con- 
trol the banana export to the 
— throughout the Spanish 


These companies, commonly 
known as divisions, with their 
thousands of acres of land, 
humerous employees, and enor- 
mous wealth, prove an im- 


portant factor in the political 
life of the country, and it may 
truthfully be said that bananas 
and politics move hand in 
hand. 

Tracts of land amounting to 
30,000 and 40,000 acres have 
been divided up into banana 
plantations, while towns speci- 
ally built along the coast serve 
as headquarters for banana 
companies. Divisions are usu- 
ally self-contained, operating 
their own railroads, ships, con- 
struction work, and merchan- 
dise business, all to attain one 
objective—the export of the 
banana. As in the hunting 
field the talk will tum to 
horses, so in these towns it 
will be of bananas, and then 
more bananas, until one’s very 
ears resound from the vagaries 
and peculiarities of this excel- 
lent fruit. 

A traveller on the Hondur- 
anian coast will find himself 
among mixed nationalities in 
an atmosphere of continual high 
political tension. The Hon- 
duranian, descended originally 
from the ancient Mayas and 
Indians, but now, particularly 
in the banana areas, so inter- 
mingled with Spanish and some- 
times negro blood, can be seen 
with the proverbial revolver 
dangling by his side. Thenegro, 
with the large whites of his 
eyes and flashing teeth, smiles 
a welcome to all newcomers, 
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providing he can scent a small 
remuneration. The Armenians, 
Syrians, and Chinamen, barter- 
ing their merchandise wares in 
squalid little shops, seem for 
ever in trepidation of their 
lives from the hot-tempered, 
drink -loving Honduranians. 
And lastly, dominating all he 
surveys—the American, with 
his horn-rimmed glasses and 
large cigar, looking down upon 
the Honduranian populace as 
an evil necessity for a back- 
ground to his financial acti- 
vities, and the earning of the 
almighty dollar. A mixed 
crowd, indeed, this strange in- 
termingling of the East and 
West, almost worthy of some 
oriental seaport. 

Life on the banana planta- 
tions is at most periods a 
monotonous existence, the same 
routine being carried out day 
after day ; but there are times, 
particularly round the monthly 
pay day, when it is apt to 
become a little too exciting, 
and when employees might 
well wish themselves back in 
their happy homes! 

Social life, with the excep- 
tion of the coastal towns, is 
practically non-existent. Out- 
lying headquarters are usually 
situated in or near some small 
village, and the employees have 
to satisfy themselves with visit- 
ing the numerous canteens or 
billiard saloons that border the 
dirty dust-laden streets. Golf 
and baseball can be played on 
the coast, while an occasional 
tennis court is to be found in 
the outlying regions. Houses 


for the white employees are 
built on bungalow plans amid 
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gay little gardens with cluster 
of crimson and purple bougain. 
villeas hanging round thei 
doors. They have good indoor 
sanitation, and are screened 
throughout with mosquito net. 
ting. 

Medical arrangements are ex- 
cellent. Well-fitted hospitals, 
staffed with first-class American 
doctors and nurses, are oper. 
ated in all the coastal towns 
controlled by banana com- 
panies. 

Companies or divisions are 
usually divided into districts 
of anything from 6000 to 15,000 
acres, under the supervision of 
@ superintendent, which are in 
turn’ split up into farms of 
1000 to 1200 acres, each con- 
trolled by an overseer with one 
or more assistants. The labour 
ers on the average farm number 
about eighty, and are mostly 
composed of Honduranians, 
Nicaraguans, and Salvadorani- 
ans, with a smattering of Jamai- 
can negroes. A railroad, which 
is the property of the company, 
pierces the centre of each estate, 
and forms the starting-point 
and centre of activity for every 
farm. As Honduras is almost 
entirely devoid of roads, the 
country is dependent on the 
railroads financed by banana 
companies. 

Work on the farms is carried 
out almost solely by contract, 
a rate of $2 to $3 per acre 
being paid for cleaning the 
land, and .04c. to .06c. & 
stem for cutting and hauling 
bananas to the railroad. Mules 
and equipment are supplied by 
the company. 

Frequent difficulties arise be- 
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tween the overseer and con- 
tractor over the class of work 
carried out, and it is not unusual 
for an overseer to have his life 
threatened, or even attempted, 
on refusing to pay for some 
indifferent work. But the lab- 
‘ourers, aS a whole, are not 
dificult to handle, providing 
the white man shows tact and 
discretion, leaving them strictly 
alone when they are under the 
influence of drink. 

This is the rock upon which 
many young employees 
founder. They cannot under- 
stand the importance of gaining 
respect by setting a decent 
example in their every-day lives, 
and of not entirely depending 
m the status which naturally 
belongs to an Englishman 
among a partially coloured race. 
There has never been a truer 
saying than ‘‘ Familiarity breeds 
contempt.’’ 

The banana is one of the 
easiest products to grow on 
the market, and provided it is 
Planted in properly drained 
silty loam soil, with not more 
than 35 per cent clay, excellent 
fruit will be cut within a year 
of planting. I will take the 
opportunity here of explaining 
that a marketable bunch or 
stem of bananas consists of 
anything from 72 to 250 fin- 
gers, which are purchased either 
tingly or by the dozen in an 
English shop. 

Strong winds that sweep the 
country at uncertain periods 
ate of the greatest danger to 
the banana grower. I have 
known in 1926 a strong gust 
of wind, lasting only five min- 
Utes, destroy 3,000,000 bunches 
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of bananas belonging to one 
company alone, but within a 
year these same mats were 
again producing fruit. 

It is extremely difficult to 
kill the actual plant or mat. 
Disease or standing water is 
probably the only efficacious 
method. The mat almost re- 
sembles a weed, and it has 
often been said that a root 
thrown down on really good 
soil will produce fruit; and I 
am inclined to agree with this 
statement. 

Fires during the months of 
May, June, and July are an- 
other continuous cause of anx- 
iety. A cigarette end dropped 
on a pile of dry leaves, and then 
fanned by the strong prevailing 
trade-wind, may cause within a 
few hours the destruction of 
five or six hundreds of acres, 
and unless immediate steps are 
taken to counter fire, hundreds 
more may be in jeopardy. 

Swollen rivers during the 
wet season are an annual occur- 
rence, which result in levees 
being built along their banks 
to avoid the flooding of planta- 
tions and railroads. Exciting 
incidents occur when levees 
break, and whole districts are 
entirely cut off from outside 
communication, but the depth 
and force of the water is rarely 
sufficient to cause loss of life. 

Panama disease, named after 
the Republic, where it first 
broke out some years ago, has 
caused the most serious finan- 
cial losses to the banana grower. 
Some of the best-known agri- 
cultural experts from the United 
States have been summoned to 
Central America for the pur- 
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pose of closely investigating 
the entire subject. Although 
a great deal more is now 
known of this fungus pestilence 
than was the case a few years 
ago, the sweeping contagion 
that has been said to kill 
areas of 15,000 and 18,000 
acres within four or five years 
is in no way curtailed, and 
still stands as the foremost 
difficulty in banana cultiva- 
tion. Certain types of bananas 
have been found to be immune, 
but these varieties are not 
usually mark@#able, and a for- 
tune still awaits the man who 
can find a certain cure. 

Cultivation, as carried out 
in England, is little known 
among Honduranian bananas, 
and it is only within the last 
two years that experiments 
with ploughs and harrows have 
been commenced. The banana 
mat has always been found to 
give first-class results, provid- 
ing the bush is cut with 
machettes at periods varying 
from one to three months. 
As a mat usually consists of 
from four to thirty suckers, 
according to age, it is necessary 
to prune down to an average 
of four to eight as may be 
deemed advisable by the type 
of soil, light and air being 
essential if good healthy fruit 
is required. 

The preparation of the jungle 
for new planting is usually 
commenced during the winter 
months. The tract of land is 
divided up into sections or 
fields of about 22 acres- each. 
Each section is then- under- 
brushed (i.e., all low-growing 


bush cut to the ground) ; line 
(t.e., stakes about 3 ft. long 
being placed at regular inte. 
vals ranging from 12 to 22 f, 
to denote the exact spot where 
the root must be planted); 
planted with banana roots about 
2 ft. deep, and then felled, 
After the felling is completed 
the areas are burnt, so as to 
make it easier and less ex. 
pensive for the construction 
of roads. Drain work may be 
carried out both before and 
after planting. Fruit can be 
cut from these new clearings 
twelve months after the plant 
ing is completed. On average 
soil a yield of 150 stems to the 
acre may be expected during 
the first year, while ultimately 
200 to 250 can be reaped. 

A fruit-cutting is the red- 
letter day for an overseer and 
his contractors. The number 
of stems to be cut, which vary 
according to the size of the 
boat to be loaded in port, 
are ordered by the superil- 
tendent of the district. At 
daybreak contractors leave the 
camps to cover the number of 
acres allotted to them. 

Every contractor is sup 
ported by a backer, and at 
least one muleman with three 
mules. The stem of the fruit 
is cut with a small knife at the 
end of a long pole, and carried 
on the shoulders of the backer 
to the nearest mule path, and 
then hauled on mule-back t0 
the railroad. Each mule cal 
carry four stems, which afe 
protected by heavy dry leaf 
pads made from banana leaves. 
The railroad is reached, and 
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the fruit loaded into either 
iron or wooden fruit cars, which 
are spotted in short sidings of 
one kilometre interval along 
the line. The cars are heavily 
padded with dry leaves to pre- 
yent bruising, as the banana 
is of particularly delicate tex- 
ture. Black markings appear- 
ing on ripe bananas may have 
been noticed by the purchaser : 
these are due to bruising. 

Constant supervision has to 
be exercised by the overseer, 
who rides round the plantation 
on either a horse or mule to 
ensure that his fruit is cut an 
even grade. The grade or 
degree of fulness will vary 
according to whether the ship- 
ment is for England or the 
United States. England, owing 
to the seventeen days’ voyage, 
will require a far greener thinner 
fruit than the States. The 
district superintendent also 
supervises a cutting, and can 
be seen passing up and down 
the line on a small motor 
trolley, stopping at each fruit 
car to inspect the grade. 

At the end of the day super- 
intendents, overseers, and fruit 
contractors return to _ their 
homes wearied in mind by the 
continual strain of selecting 
fruit, and in body by the fierce 
Tays of the tropical sun. As 
the sun sinks below the low 
purple hills surrounding the 
valley, the sounds of loco- 
motives, picking up the loaded 
cars, can be heard through 
the evening silence. A man 
may justly feel that he has 
contributed towards the pro- 
ducts of the world as he 
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watches the hundreds of cars 
fade into the tropical night as 
they rumble towardsthe coast. 

Loading the fruit commences 
at an early hour, and before 
daybreak a motley crowd of 
niggers, with a touch of almost 
every other nationality under 
the sun, begins to forgather at 
the entrance to the dock. If 
the traveller is unwise enough 
to venture from his bed at 
such an early hour, he will 
find it expedient to carry a 
handkerchief well soaked in 
eau-de-cologne ! 

The fruit cars are hauled to 
within a few yards of the 
steamer lying alongside the 
wharf, where the bananas are 
first unloaded by hand, and 
then, being placed on steam 
elevators, are transported direct 
from the side of the wharf to 
the ship’s hold, at the rate of 
about 5000 an hour. 

Ships, specially built or con- 
verted for carrying banana 
cargoes, are utilised by most 
of the large companies, some 
of whom combine their bananas 
with a thoroughly comfortable, 
if not luxurious, passenger ser- 
vice. Many are the pleasant 
cruises to be had on the heaving 
bosom of the Caribbean Sea in 
quest of this luscious fruit. 

The holds of most of these 
vessels are refrigerated, so that 
the bananas may be kept in 
an even temperature, irrespec- 
tive of climatical conditions. 
A special staff of engineers is 
employed for this purpose, the 
thermometers being watched 
with as much care as in the 
ward of a hospital. 
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The monthly pay day on a 
banana plantation is a general 
holiday for the labourers. The 
pay train leaves the coast in 
the early morning, stopping 
at each farm to pay off the men. 
I always pity the paymaster 
and other unfortunate occu- 
pants with the responsibility 
of a hundred or so thousand 
dollars, and only the protection 
of a few bare-footed soldiers, 
who would doubtless make a 
speedy exit in the event of 
trouble. 

After having received their 
pay the men congregate round 
the camp fires, bargaining for 
merchandise goods sold by 
Syrian and Armenian pedlars, 
and purchasing cheap liquor 
distilled in the interior regions. 
As the night goes on merry- 
making turns to quarrelling 
and a drunken debauch. Past 
grievances are remembered, and 
often knives and revolvers come 
in play. The morning dawns 
on @ sorry sight that some- 
times resembles a charnel-house 
rather than a plantation camp. 
I have known on one farm 
alone eight murders in one 
night ! On these occasions the 
commandant and his soldiers 
are sent for, but they usually 
arrive long after the murderers 
have evaded the hand of justice 
by fleeing to the near-by jungle. 
The Government is quite in- 
capable of enforcing its laws, 
and hundreds of the most 
brutal murders go unavenged 
each year. Men will frequently 
be found who openly boast of 
having killed ten or twenty 
victims with their own hands ! 
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A bad state of affairs, and one 
that will never be rectified 
without outside intervention, 

It is almost impossible to 
obtain satisfactory work from 
the labourers on the day follow- 
ing their being paid off. 

““A morning after the night 
before’ feeling pervades the 
atmosphere, and half-drunken 
men, in extremely quarrelsome 
moods, are still to be seen 
reeling about the camps and 
railroad. These are the times 
when the overseer may find 
life just a trifle too hectic, as 
will be seen from the following 
authentic story. 

A certain overseer, whom we 
will call Brown, was having 
breakfast in his farmhouse, 
preparatory to going out on a 
fruit-cutting, when one of his 
contractors, a Salvadoranian 
by name José Garcia, walked 
up to the front door requesting 
an advance of money. Brown 
naturally refused the request, 
and told the man to go back 
to his work immediately, 
Garcia, mumbling an incoherent 
answer, returned to the camp. 
In about five minutes Brown 
set out on foot to the labourers’ 
quarters, a distance of about 
one hundred yards, to make 
certain that all the contractors 
had turned out to cut fruit, 
for frequently after pay day 
difficulty may be experienced. 
He was met by his coloured 
foreman, who told him in 4 
very excitable manner that all 
the men had gone out to work 
with the exception of José 
Garcia, who was drunk and 
endeavouring to cause trouble. 
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Brown ordered the foreman to 
arrange for another contractor 
to cut through Garcia’s sec- 
tions. Unfortunately the order 
was repeated in Garcia’s hear- 
ing, and he immediately ac- 
costed Brown with his hand 
on his revolver, demanding to 
know why his fruit contract 
had been taken away from 
him. 

The situation looked un- 
pleasant, for Brown was un- 
armed, and Garcia, a notably 
bad character, obviously meant 
business. He managed, how- 
ever, to smooth the question 
over, assuring Garcia that he 
would receive work the follow- 
ing day. The man was appar- 
ently satisfied, so Brown left 
the camp to mount his mule, 
which was being led towards 
him. As he threw his leg over 
the saddle, the sound of six 
successive revolver shots 
eracked through the air, fol- 
lowed by heart-rending groans 
that gradually died away. 

Having always prided him- 
self on the discipline of his 
camp, he did a most foolish 
thing, being still unarmed, and 
returned to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance. 

The camp was apparently 
deserted, and only the body of 
@ Syrian merchant could be 
seen hanging over one of the 
verandahs. He continued to 
tide on into the open clearing, 
when he heard hurried footsteps 
behind him. He looked round 
to see the barrel of Garcia’s 
Tevolver within a foot of his 
head. Quick as lightning, real- 
ising that not a moment was 
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to be lost, he struck Garcia’s 
arm with his full strength, and 
as he did so Garcia fired six 
times, one bullet grazing his 
arm, another his back, another 
the heel of his boot, while the 
remainder fortunately went 
wide—an unpleasant moment ! 
He spurred his mule forward 
in the endeavour to make the 
house and obtain his revolver. 


‘Garcia’s brother, who was 


standing about twenty - five 
yards away, fired another six 
shots in his direction, two of 
which grazed the mule. He 
reached the house, grabbed his 
revolver, and returned to the 
fray. Alas! to find that both 
Garcia and his brother had 
made for the jungle, where 
there would be little hope of an 
immediate capture. 

It was not until two months 
later that the fugitives were 
brought to justice, and Garcia 
shot while trying to escape. 
Since the episode, Brown’s life 
has been continually threatened 
by the infuriated relatives of 
the murderers, who maintain 
that he was responsible for 
Garcia’s death. 

Other stories of this descrip- 
tion could be related, but many 
would have far more wretched 
endings. , 

Honduras is a land of tra- 
gedies, interminable in their 
daily occurrence. 

“When will it all end?” 
This question, asked by seo 
many anxious employees on 
banana estates, has never yet 
been answered, nor can it be 
until a stable Government is 
formed. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


DR W. R. HEARST OF OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY—THE POWER AND 
IMPORTANCE OF THE UNITED STATES—“ BIG BILL” OF CHICAGO— 
THE UNITED STATES AS ITS WISER CITIZENS SEE IT—WINNING THE 
WAR AND WAR DEBTS—HISTORY NO SCIENCE—ITS USELESSNESS— 


THE INJUSTICE OF THE WHIGS. 


SomME months ago the famous 
Mr William Randolph Hearst 
was presented by the Ogle- 
thorpe University, Atlanta, Ga., 
with the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. It was in 
itself not an earth - shaking 
event. Though it may have 
seemed of some importance to 
Atlanta, Ga., and to Mr Hearst, 
it left the poor broken fabric 
of antiquated Europe calm and 
unaffected. The degree was 
conferred upon the great man, 
we are told, with this simple 
“accolade”: “ William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, counsellor of 
millions, lover of America, ex- 
ponent of a perpetual peace 
entente among the English- 
speaking peoples of the world.” 
There are other “ accolades ” 
which he might have received. 
He might have been acclaimed 
as Anglorum mastix or Scourge 
of the English. He might have 
received such credit as belongs 
to one whose careless handling 
of the facts in the war was so 
flagrant that he and his papers 
were not permitted to receive 
telegrams or lettersfrom Europe. 
For two years he lay under the 
disgrace of a strict boycott. 
Since those days he seems to 
have undergone a sudden con- 
version. He now looks upon 
England with a kind of toler- 
The war has taught 


ance. 


him a few obvious lessons, 
He has discovered that it would 
be a great achievement to 
abolish “the utterly uncivi- 
lised and wholly savage in- 
stitution of war.” And being 
a practical man, with a vast 
respect for large circulations, 
he asked himself at once how 
best he should approach this 
abolition. The answer came 
swiftly to him: ‘“ The time is 
ripe,” said he to himself and 
to the world, ‘“‘to advocate 
the co-operation of the English- 
speaking peoples of the world 
to maintain peace.” So he 
dreams of an alliance which 
would bind together the United 
States, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New JZea- 
land, and South Africa. The 
alliance would not be offensive 
or entangling, but it would, 80 
thinks Mr Hearst, ensure the 
peace of the whole world. 

We have not much faith m 
sudden conversions; we 40 
not estimate very highly the 
power of the press; and we 
set the same value upon Mr 
Hearst’s Baccalaureate Address 
as we set upon the “ editorials” 
which are said to give counsel 
to millions. In the very act to 
propose an equal alliance, he 
cannot forget his ancient ho 
tility, and lest Great Britain 
should be overjoyed at his 
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condescension he puts her in 
per place. He complains that 
England has not yet realised 
how much more powerful and 
more important a nation is 
the United States than she 
herself. What he means by 
powerful and important we do 
not know. Neither her power 
nor her importance was evident 
in the war, by which she 
gained nothing except money. 
Now money is not a source in 
itself of power or importance. 
Allthe wealth of Persia availed 
nothing against the heroism of 
Athens. And the United States 
and Mr Hearst must learn the 
value of modesty and of the 
things of the mind before they 
make their power and import- 
ance effective. Meanwhile, we 
wonder that Mr Hearst or the 
United States think it worth 
their while even to think of an 
alliance with the poor effete 
thing called England, which, 
“with her coal and her com- 
merce diminished,” to use Mr 
Hearst’s amiable words, ‘‘ her 
people partly impoverished and 
memployed, would soon go 
the way of Holland if it were 
not for the British Empire.” 
We can assure him that alli- 
ances, defensive and disen- 
tangled, are not based upon 
a contempt so little justified 
and so ill-concealed as this. 
But doubtless by this time Mr 
Hearst’s proposal is docketed 
and put away in the archives 
of Oglethorpe University, At- 
lanta, Ga., and there’s an end 
of it. As for Mr Hearst him- 
telf, he is still living in the 
land that Dickens saw nearly 
& century ago; he is but a 


modern Hannibal Chollop, and 
his home is in the setting sun. 

Of the many hostilities which 
we expect from America, we 
prefer the hostility of Big Bill 
Thompson. There is something 
engaging in Big Bill. He, at 
any rate, is not solemn like Mr 
Hearst. He doesn’t lecture us 
upon our falling power and im- 
portance. He is content to tie a 
bladder on the end of a string 
and belabour any Englishman 
that comes within his reach. 
He makes a vast deal of noise, 
and does nobody any harm. He 
gallantly sustains the ancient 
feud against the King of Eng- 
land. He has even gone so far 
as to start a war chest to “keep 
King George on the other side 
of the ocean.” Whether he 
thinks that he still has to do 
with George ITI. is not clear. 
It is clear that King George 
is Big Bill’s enemy, and it 
matters not much to him or 
to us if the King of his aversion 
be the third or the fifth of his 
name. Now, what we like best 
about Bill Thompson, Chicago’s 
own Mayor, is that, without 
knowing it, he too, like Mr 
Hearst, has stepped straight 
out of the pages of ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ We say “ without 
knowing it,” because we are 
sure that Big Bill has never 
defiled his 100 per cent Ameri- 
can mind by the reading of 
Charles Dickens, a mere Eng- 
lishman, not to be discussed in 
the free air of Chicago. But 
the truth is that Bill Thompson 
is none other than General 
Choke, whom Dickens drew 
nearly a hundred years ago. 
We on this side the Atlantic 
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are not ashamed to recall the 
General’s encounter with Martin 
Chuzzlewit. ‘‘ Queen Victoria 
won’t shake in her royal shoes 
at all when she hears to-morrow 
sound,” said the General. 
“No.” And again, quoth the 
General, “‘ Well, sir, I tell you 
this, there ain’t a engine with its 
boiler bust, in God A’mighty’s 
free U-nited States, so fixed and 
nipped and frizzled to a most 
e-tarnal smash, as that young 
critter, in her luxurious loca- 
tion in the Tower of London, 
will be, when she reads the 
next double extra Water- 
toast Gazette.’’ What Queen 


Victoria was to General Choke, 
that is King George to Big Bill 
Thompson, and Bill Thompson 
some time since opened a war 
chest—“‘ membership ten dol- 
lars ”—to protect the United 
States against the pernicious 


influence. Here is the letter 
that he sent to Members of 
Congress, Governors of States, 
and Mayors of all cities with 
more than 20,000 inhabitants : 
** Will you join in the establish- 
ment of the ‘ American First’ 
Foundation, a national organi- 
sation for better citizenship 
based on loyalty and patriotism, 
with a nation-wide programme 
to teach the Constitution of the 
United States and respect for 
our form of Government and a 
thorough knowledge of its fun- 
damental laws, and to build the 
coming generation, both native 
and foreign-born, into sturdy 
defenders of American ideals ? ”’ 

It is an amazing letter, which 
General Choke and Mr La 
Fayette Kettle himself would 
have been glad to sign, and it 
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seems a pity that it should 
have been met with more de- 
rision than sympathy. “ We 
are too busy,” says one mayor, 
“making our local government 
worthy of respect to indulge in 
gallery play.’”’ Another mayor 
sends in reply Lewis Carroll’ 
verses about Father William, 
who could stand on his head 
without injuring his brain. A 
third, the Mayor of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, asked the ‘ America 
First” Club of that city to 
answer on his behalf, and here 
was the message which that 
Club sent to the Mayor of 
Chicago: ‘* Wisconsin’s pro- 
British Conservative Commis- 
sion protects English pheasants 
introduced into this State to 
make our loyal Germans dis- 
satisfied with their spare-ribs 
and sauerkraut. In the name 
of the 100 per cent Americans, 
can’t you do something about 
it? Under your starry banner 
we will fight for the complete 
extermination of English phea- 
sants, English sparrows, and 
English bulldogs. Don’t let 
King George buy you off.’ 
Poor Bill Thompson can have 
gathered small solace from this 
ribaldry. Yet he is unabashed. 
He still continues his good 
work to keep King George and 
Great Britain out of Chicago, 
and it will not be his fault if 
any taint of ancestral influence 
mar the fair face of the city, 
already eminent as the gentlest 
foster-mother of crime in the 
world. 

Bill Thompson is not content 
to explain his hopes and fears 
by letter to Mayors and Con- 
gressmen, and to demand tel 
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dollars in support of the good 
cause. He has already made 
the beginnings of a policy. 
He will, if he can, purge the 
public library of Chicago of all 
books cursed with an English 
origin. He will not permit the 
masterpieces of English litera- 
ture to corrupt the minds of 
Chicago’s law-abiding and ami- 
able citizens.- But in taking the 
first step towards this purifica- 
tion, he was met with a rebuff. 
It was discovered that many of 
the books in the public library 
were given to the city of 
Chicago by simple-minded Eng- 
lsh men and women, who 


desired to show their sym- 
pathy after the famous fire. 
Among these kindly sympa- 
thisers was Queen Victoria her- 
self, and it may have seemed, 
even to Bill Thompson himself, 


a strong measure to make a 
bonfire of a generosity which 
called for gratitude. When 
that protest against the litera- 
ture of England, which might 
have been part of the inherit- 
ance of the United States, failed 
for the moment, Bill Thompson 
did his best to falsify history. 
He did his best, and no doubt 
will succeed in Chicago at least, 
to revive the ancient anger of 
the colonists against the English 
king and the English Govern- 
ment. He is violent in opposi- 
tio to those who, after one 
hundred and fifty years, in an 
age when the rancouf and ill- 
will of a civil war might have 
died down, are resolved to tell 
the truth about properly as- 
certained facts. He clamoured 
and clamours that the history 
of the American Rebellion 
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should be used as propaganda 
not against the statesmen of 
George III.’s reign, but against 
the Englishmen of to-day. And 
this at a time when the his- 
torians of his own country 
have discovered that the “‘in- 
justice ’ of George ITI. and his 
advisers, about which we have 
heard much parrot-talk, was 
no injustice at all. When the 
English had freed North 
America of the peril of the 
Indians, and had removed the 
menace of France, the colonists, 
who had taken but little part 
in these adventures, were able 
for the first time to rebel against 
the mother country, which had 
given them security. The Brit- 
ish Government thought, and 
thought rightly, that the colon- 
ists should bear their part in 
the expense of the liberating 
wars. It made an attempt to 
levy taxes which, owing to the 
intervention of France, Spain, 
and Holland on the side of the 
rebels, presently failed, and 
ever since that time, fortunate 
indeed for us, the inhabitants 
of the United States have been 
taught to look upon the 
English, from whom once they 
had sprang, aS mere tyrants 
and persecutors. These false 
lessons of history have of late 
years been carefully corrected, 
by our own John Doyle and by 
such wise and truthful Ameri- 
cans a8 Professor Osgood. By 
degrees the truth has crept 
even into the text-books, and 
‘patriots’ like Big Bill Thomp- 
son are filled with fury. In 
their eyes it is high treason 
to suggest that the colonists of 
one hundred and fifty years 
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ago could have done wrong, or 
to hint that the English of any 
time could have done right. 
And the evil policy of America 
has been vastly encouraged by 
the Whigs of England, ancient 
and modern, who can _ see 
nothing save perversity in the 
conduct of their own country- 
men, and have thought it use- 
ful propaganda for their own 
little causes to acclaim Charles 
James Fox as a hero. When, 
therefore, the Mayor of Chicago 
detected a change of opinion 
in the books read in the schools, 
he saw at once that the hand 
of England was in it. He 
instantly suspected the influence 
of English gold, and was sure 
that the historians of the United 
States had been bribed to 
deceive the honest children of 
Chicago and other innocent 
cities as to the history of their 
country’s past. From our point 
of view it matters not a jot 
what the children of the United 
States learn or do not learn in 
their schools. The result will 
always be the same—an in- 
genuous hatred of England, 
which they are never likely to 
see, and which, if they saw, 
they would certainly not under- 
stand. But it seems a pity 
that the children of a country, 
great in extent, should be per- 
mitted to grow up in complete 
ignorance as to their early 
annals, and to believe falsely 
that they were always influ- 
enced by the loftiest motives 
of self-sacrifice and patriotism. 
Self-knowledge is of greater 
value even than the amassing 
of dollars, and the “‘ power and 
importance” of which Mr 
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Hearst prates glibly, will never 
be attained or be worth attain. 
ment if they be based upon ig. 
norance and falsehood. 

In the meantime the United 
States, always impatient of the 
criticism of others, is 
asked to face the criticism of 
its own citizens. There arm 
growing up in North America 
men and writers who are not 
satisfied with the idle false 
hoods which are commonly told 
about them. They are bold 
enough to reveal the truth as 
they see it, however unpalat- 
able it may be to the Chollops, 
the Chokes, and the Pograms 
of their time. These men do 
not ask of the stranger in 4 
voice of menace, “‘ What do 
you think of our great coun- 
try?” They do not describe 
the noisiest of their compatriots 
as “a model of a man, quite 
fresh from Nature’s mould.” 
They see their faults as the 
great Parkman vainly told them 
to see them in his epilogue to 
‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ and 
they warn their fellow-country- 
men of what will befall them 
if they permit pride and vain- 
glory to becloud their vision. 
Only by truth and modesty 
can reform come to a people, 
and a vast deal of reformation 
will be necessary before the 
United States can claim to be 
civilised. However, this truth 
and this modesty are being 
sedulously inculecated by men 
born and bred in the United 
States. It cannot be pleasant 
for those who love their country 
and believe that happiness 18 
not an affair of dollars to read 
the works of Mr Mencken. 
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Such novels as ‘Nigger Heaven’ 
or ‘Revelry’ cannot but be 
disquieting, for they point 
inevitably to the difficulties 
which may still confront the 
United States, and which the 
optimism of its citizens push 
resolutely out of sight. But 
it is the war, and the com- 
ments made upon it by citizens 
and strangers alike, which 
should cause the United States 
to hesitate in its career of 
self- satisfaction. A nation 
lives and prospers on its fair 
fame, not upon its “ power and 
importance.”” Dollars are but a 
poor compensation for the lost 
respect of the world, and the 
United States must to-day bear 
the brunt of criticism aimed 
at her conduct in the war and 
after war. The war was a severe 
test of us all, and the United 
States has not come well out 
of the ordeal. Its troops did 
no more than three months 
of the fighting, and they went 
home and, with a complete lack 
of delicacy, proclaimed aloud 
that the war had been won 
by them. Itis the old habit of 
the United States to believe that 
whatever they do is good be- 
cause its citizens do it, that an 
achievement which, had it been 
the work of another, would be 
nothing worth is glorious merely 
because it is theirs. The in- 
genuousness, which Dickens 
noted, and which persuades 
the American people to believe 
that every man is the ‘“ most 
remarkable”’ of our citizens, 
still flourishes, and prevents 
the Americans from taking a 
just measure of their own ex- 
ploits or of the exploits of 
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others. So long as the war 
lasted, they were, so to say, 
surprised at the part which 
they took in it. They seemed 
to think that the four years 
which had preceded their effec- 
tive entry into it were as no- 
thing to the last three months. 
And when the war was over, 
they straightway set about col- 
lecting what they thought were 
their debts. France and Eng- 
land, Belgium and Italy, had 
paid for their victory with the 
deaths of their youth. How 
could the United States make 
good or share these losses ? 
The United States had ad- 
vanced money, spent for the 
most part within its boun- 
daries, and it had no difficulty 
in adding up the account and 
presenting a bill. When Eng- 
land, who was owed twice as 
much as the United States, 
proposed a general cancella- 
tion of debts, the United States 
declined the proposal. The 
matter was as plain as a pike- 
staff. Dollars could be counted 
and repaid. Deaths, too, could 
be counted ; but the dead could 
not be restored to life or 
happiness. 

The United States lost its 
chance of magnanimity and 
justice, and it must endure the 
fierce criticism which has been 
meted out to it. Its fiercest 
critics are its fellow-citizens, 
for all Americans do not sup- 
port its Government in claiming 
the payment of what it calls 
its war debts. Many there 
are who take a wider, more 
generous view of their obliga- 
tions, and do not think the 
ignorance of the Middle West 
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a sufficient excuse for an act 
of meanness. By none has 
the case for the Allies been 
more clearly and vigorously 
stated than by Mr Frederick 
W. Peabody, who in ‘ An Ameri- 
can’s Appeal to the President,’ 
as well as in a pamphlet, 
‘Honour or Dollars,’ which 
we commend to our readers, 
has not spared the policy or 
the politicians of his own coun- 
try. As Mr Peabody says, 
when the United States came 
into the war, she had no 
thought of war debts or their 
repayment. ‘In his speech 
to Congress,’’ writes Mr Pea- 
body, ‘‘ asking for a declara- 
tion of war against Germany, 
the President definitely pledged 
‘our lives and our fortunes, 
everything we are, everything 
we have,’ to its prosecution. 
He didn’t suggest loans for 
our defence to be repaid with 
interest. He committed Amer- 
ica to the contribution of every- 
thing we had to the winning of 
the war, and Congress promptly 
proceeded to carry out his 
pledge.’”’ The pledge given by 
President Wilson was hand- 
somely acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. ‘‘Had not 
our associates protected us,” 
said President Coolidge on the 
Republican platform of 1920, 
“both on land and sea, during 
the first twelve months of our 
participation, and furnished us 
to the very day of the Armistice 
with munitions, planes, and 
artillery, this failure (to make 
timely preparation) would have 
been punished with disaster.” 
And for these munitions, planes, 
and artillery, which the Allies 
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used to protect the Americans 
as well as themselves, the 
Americans now demand repay- 
ment with “‘ generous interest,” 
It is a sorry story, and it 
suggests that Big Bill Thomp. 
son and his compatriots have 
something to learn of political 
morality from the despised Eng- 
lishmen. 

It is of no profit to a nation 
to be satisfied with itself if it 
win not the satisfaction of 
others. In vain do Mr Hearst 
and others proclaim how power- 
ful is the United States and 
how important, if others do 
not recognise its importance 
and its power. It is irrelevant 
also for the same Mr Hearst 
to taunt England with her pov- 
erty and her unemployment, 
if the exactions of the United 
States are a contributing cause 
of these misfortunes. For cur 
own part, we shall remain 
indifferent to the criticism of 
Americans, who openly avow 
their right of exaction, and 
who act as though they alone 
are permitted to profit by the 
war, assuming, despite their 
untouched country and their 
negligible losses, that the Ger- 
man reparations should find 
their way into their pockets. 
Here, in brief, is the case be 
tween England and the United 
States as it is fairly put by 
Mr Peabody— 

“ As a substitute for men,” 
he writes, ‘‘ we advanced Eng- 
land something more than four 
billions, under the law author- 
ising its payment for ow 
security and defence. While 
her young men were dying by 
the hundred thousand in the 
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trenches, fighting our fight as 
much as their own for more 
than a year, the war was not 
costing us a man. We did 
what we could. We helped 
England keep her soldiers in 
fighting trim by furnishing 
money for supplies produced 
in America. England asks 
nothing for her dead. We 
demand repayment of our 
money, with interest. We are 
the richest nation the world 
has ever known. England is 
embarrassed as never before. 
With a million unemployed she 
carries a huge burden of debt, 
and has resorted to a taxation 
almost confiscatory. America 
taxes an income of $5000 but 
$37.50 ; England taxes it $787. 
She is dependent for her revenue 
upon her trade, and our tariff 
wall practically excludes her 
from trade with us. Nothing 
is undamaged but her honour ; 
nothing unshaken but the un- 
shakable steadiness of her soul. 
And yet we, the Croesus-nation, 
demand of struggling staggering 
England not only the four 
billions we let her have, but 
an additional seven billions 
because she must have time 
in which to pay. Because she 
is in trouble we charge her 
seven billion dollars for time. 
We have no moral right to a 
farthing from England, but 
she signed, and we hold her 
to her signature.” 

There must be thousands of 
Americans who cannot reflect 
upon these truths without 


shame and without regret. And 
the shame will but increase 
with the passage of the years. 
For if the Americans hold the 
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Europe, which saved it, to its 
bond, the disgrace will grow 
deeper as the time passes. 
“The German payments,” as 
Mr Peabody points out, “‘ cease 
after thirty-five years; those 
of our friends continue for 
twenty-seven years thereafter, 
and, in the end, we shall have 
exacted more than the total of 
German reparations.” It was 
not for this that the treaty 
was signed at Versailles. 

We have spoken of a bond, 
and a bond there was. When 
the United States advanced 
the money which was used 
for the general purposes of the 
war, for its own defence as 
for the defence of the Allies, 
@ promise was secured that the 
money advanced should be re- 
paid. A strange promise, in- 
deed, to exact when President 
Wilson had pledged ‘“ our lives 
and our fortunes, everything 
we are, everything we have,” 
to carry on the war. For a 
long year the Americans could 
give no lives; they were not 
ready to fight. They now 
demand to be repaid not every- 
thing they had, but all that was 
spent in their defence. And 
yet we do not regret that we are 
repaying what the Americans 
pretend that we owe them. 
They have our name on a piece 
of parchment, and Shylock must 
have his pound of flesh. It is 
the duty of nations to choose 
their creditors with care, and 
we prefer to put it out of the 
power of the United States 
to say that we are in their 
debt. 

Were we Americans, we 
should join Mr Peabody in 
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commiserating the hungry credi- 
tor rather than the impover- 
ished debtor. As Sir Robert 
Morier said many’ years ago to 
the German Emperor, when 
Germany meditated a sudden 
raid upon France, whose quick 
recovery had disappointed its 
hopes, a nation does not live 
with the opinion it has of itself, 
but with the opinion others 
have of it. And what will 
history say about the exaction 
of the United States, which 
has made a vast fortune out 
of the war it pretends to 
have won? It is easy to 
anticipate the verdict of pos- 
terity. The Americans have 
sacrificed all the virtues which 
honest men esteem to their 
greed of gold, and they will 
find out too late that it profits 
a nation nothing, as it profits 
a man nothing, to gain the whole 
world and lose its soul. 


Some thirty years ago the 
Professors of History were not 
content unless their craft was 
called a science. It was part 
of the prevailing fashion. 
Natural science, with character- 
istic immodesty, had usurped 
for itself the sole use of an 
honoured name. And the re- 
sult was that many a study 
was dragged within a narrow 
enclosure, where it was ill at 
ease. The Classics, in very 
shame, attempted to justify 
themselves by masquerading 
as Philology or the Science 
of Language. Fairy stories 


were taken away from the 
nursery, and, deprived of their 
charm, were sent into the world 
a8 the Science of Folklore. But 
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it was History which suffered 
most grievously of all. In orde 
to make their title clear to 
place among the sciences, the 
historians of an earlier genera- 
tion declared that the only 
business of a historian wag 
to collect facts and to classify 
documents. In other words, 
the delver in archives was the 
only historian. Those who con- 
descended to the art of narra- 
tive or who dared to set the 
events of the past in a dramatic 
form were dabblers in fiction 
or experimenters in “ political 
philosophy.” At last, embold- 
ened by the acquiescence of 
scholars, the historians of the 
new kind declared that the 
honoured name should not 
only be conferred exclusively 
on themselves but that it 
should be taken away from 
the great men of the past 
upon whom it had been con- 
ferred. Thucydides and Gibbon, 
Tacitus and Livy—these were 
artists, or what you will; they 
were not historians. Mommsen 
was a historian when he edited 
the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum ’; he 
was not a historian when he 
wrote the history of Rome. 
Plainly, when the glorification 
of documents was carried a8 
far as this, it was a mere 
matter of definition. The title 
hitherto given to one set of 
men was transferred, without 
warrant, to another. That the 
title has been given back to 
its rightful owners proves with 
how little strength the claim 
of yesterday’s professors was 
founded. They did but con- 
fuse the raw material of al 
art with the art itself, and 
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to-day their claim is forgotten 
and unheeded. 

It was an aberration, and 
it quickly passed away. The 
documents of History, upon 
which the new historians relied, 
poth for material and the 
result of their science, are 
supremely human — letters, 
speeches, journals, and the rest. 
They are coloured by human 
prejudice, which after a lapse 
of years cannot be measured 
and analysed. These wayward 
documents are not the material 
of an exact science. Even 
when the archivists find them 
in the British Museum or the 
Record Office, and explain with 
precision their provenance in 
superfluous footnotes, they ex- 
press no more than the whim 
of this personage or that. Of 
course, they possess a great 
value as the material of History, 
but to present them as the 
finished product is as absurd 
a8 it would be to send a bale 
of wool to a man who has 
ordered an overcoat. When 
Gibbon wrote his ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ he used such facts as 
were at the disposal of all the 
world. To turn these facts 
into an historical masterpiece 
there are needed the tact, the 
skill, and the imagination which 
belonged to Gibbon alone. To 
him, therefore, be the glory, 
and not to the patient col- 
lectors upon whom he relied. 

The fashion has changed, and 
we shall never again be asked 
to regard History as a science. 
The experience of literature 
and scholarship fights upon 
the other side; and when we 
admit, as admit we must, that 


all the great historians were 
artists, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that His- 
tory is an art—a difficult and 
a beautiful art. Mr George 
Trevelyan, whose appointment 
to the Regius Professorship of 
Modern History at Cambridge 
has won the approval of the 
whole University, has always 
taken the right side in this 
controversy. History is an art 
for him, an art of presentation, 
and he has been faithful in 
practice to his zealously held 
opinion. But when this old 
controversy is put out of the 
way there are other questions 
which History suggests, some 
of which Mr Trevelyan an- 
swered in his inaugural lecture. 
“* What is the use of History ? ”’ 
To this pertinent inquiry only 
one answer need be given. 
If “use”? mean the practical 
business of making a profit, it 
is of no use whatever. There 
is no money in it except for 
its professors and teachers. It 
has no better chance of render- 


ing us rich and prosperous than . 


golf or cricket. History, indeed, 
is out of place in a world be- 
sotted with the love of gold 
and the love of speed. Such a 
world can be satisfied only 
with the triumphs of natural 
science—triumphs which lead 
to what is called ‘“ material 
progress”? and a full pocket. 
It is of these superfluous things 
which we boast when we speak 
of the march of intellect— 
motor-cars, telephones, gramo- 
phones, and wireless—all of 
them the declared enemies of 
art and thought. How can 
History hold its own against 
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this fierce competition? By 
its impregnable uselessness, a 
lofty merit it shares with the 
study of the COlassics, which 
also has been bitterly at- 
tacked, and with temporary 
success, by the enemies of 
learning, on the _ irrelevant 
ground that it does not benefit 
our youth in the practical 
business of life. The Classics 
were a better study than His- 
tory, for not only did they 
present History in admirable 
literature, but they gave an 
unequalled training in the art 
of expression. But for the 
moment the Classics are in dis- 
grace, driven into outer dark- 
ness by a band of radicals 
who thought that their study 
was a mark of vain superiority ; 
and History, in taking a part 
of the place they held in the 
realm of useless knowledge, is, 
we hope, conscious of its high 
task. 

If History be of no practical 
utility, it can nevertheless do 
a vast deal for us within the 
region of its uselessness. It 
can make us acquainted with 
the poetry of the past. The 
task of the historian is like 
the task which Hercules per- 
formed in trying a fall with 
death. The historian is asked 
to bring back the dead again 
from the grave, and sometimes, 
alas, the beauty of his Alcestis 
is marred and worn. It is, after 
all, but little that we can know of 
what is past. As Mr Trevelyan 
says, ‘“‘On the shore where 
Time casts up its stray wreck- 
age, the historian gathers casks 
and broken planks, whence 
much indeed may be argued 


and more guessed; but what 
the great ship was that hag 
gone down into the deep, that 
we shall never see.” Yet if our 
knowledge is doomed to be 
partial, History can give wy 
much pleasure and solace. Its 
very uselessness enables us to 
pursue it for its own sake, 
without guile or the hope of 
gain. In Mr Trevelyan’s words, 
“It can give a noble education 
to the mind,” it ‘can stimu- 
late thought,” it can “ inten- 
sify intellectual emotion.” And 
for those who must always be 
on the look-out for “ improve- 
ment,” it can teach such lessons 
as experience cannot give. How 
great a pleasure we should deny 
ourselves if we lived wholly 
and solely in the present! 
“Those who have been and 
are great amongst us,” said 
T. E. Brown in a sermon, “ are 
those who have dwelt most 
reverently, or at least most 
habitually, under the shadow 
of the sky-pointing pyramids 
of the past.” It is History 
that brings us beneath this 
shadow, and if it can do that 
its uselessness needs no excuse. 

Seeley defined History as 
‘past politics’: truly a too 
narrow definition. For indeed, 
politics, though fruitful of con- 
troversy, does but touch the 
fringe of life, and it is the 
business of History to paint 
life in all its shapes. The his 
torians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote of the past as though 
it lived and had its being # 
vacuo. As Mr Trevelyan points 
out, they lacked background, and 
it is true no doubt that it was 
the imagination of Sir Walter 
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Scott that taught the world 
that men and women of all 

went about their business 
in like conditions with our- 
selves, and were influenced by 
the same passions and emotions 
as ourselves. But if History 
may not be defined as past 
politics, it has always been 
used by politicians for their 
own purposes; and when Mr 
Trevelyan declares that “ his- 
tory cannot rightly be used as 
propaganda even in the best 
of causes,” he holds up before 
us an unattainable ideal. His- 
tory always has been, and 
always will be, used as pro- 
paganda. No writer has ever 
succeeded in excluding himself 
and his prejudices from his 
works. Even Gibbon, the 
loftiest of all historians, used 
the history of the Roman Em- 
pire as a cudgel wherewith to 
beat those with whom he was 
not in agreement. An im- 
partial history would be no 
history at all. It could be 
Witten only by a syndicate 
of prigs, and no historian will 
ever be read and remembered 
who does not put his own 
character into his book as well 
a the character of the age 
which he describes. We regret 
that the business of writing 
the History of England has 
for a century fallen into the 
hands of the Whigs. Much 
harm has been done to the 
stability of the kingdom by 
the views of the Whigs and 
Radicals, constantly reiterated, 
that it is the first duty of the 
Government to surrender to 
the mob, that patriotism is not 
a hecessary quality in a states- 
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man. We shall always, for in- 
stance, find in the writings of 
the Whigs a panegyric of 
Charles James Fox, whose dis- 
like of his own country was 
loudly expressed, and who, al- 
though he aspired to govern 
England, yet heard of her defeat 
in America or on the Continent 
with unconcealed delight. The 
adulation of this politician has 
done a vast deal of harm to us, 
for he is the forerunner of all 
the traitors and pacifists who 
have believed their own country 
always in the wrong, and who 
take a smug satisfaction in 
siding with their country’s 
enemies. Let us take another 
test of political prejudice. If 
you tum to any Whiggish 
history, and you will seldom 
fnd any other kind, you 
will find a loud indignation 
expressed at Peterloo and 
the Six Acts. And yet to 
every sound Tory it appeared 
then, and should appear now, 
that the first business of a 
government is to govern, and 
that the illusory and futile 
thing known as liberty is worth- 
less when it is compared with 
good order. If you weigh 
licence in the balance with 
authority, licence should al- 
ways kick the beam. The Six 
Acts, which were passed after 
the ill-managed affair of Peter- 
loo, restored order, and did 
harm to nobody, and yet their 
passage has been denounced 
by the Whigs as though it 
were a wicked attack upon 
innocent aspirations. The best 
comment on the whole affair 
is William Cory’s in his ‘ Guide 
to Modern English History.’ 
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“In a nation less secure,” he 
says, ‘“‘ less good-tempered, less 
versed in law, it would have 
been thought a trifle. The stir 
that it caused in Parliament, 
the space that it fills in the 
annals, prove that England 
was in 1819 a happy country.” 

Many, indeed, are the clues 
by which the bias of historians 
may be detected. Still easier 
of detection are the palpable 
unfairnesses of which the Whigs 
have been guilty, and for which 
no excuse can be found. The 
thing called propaganda must, 
in the nature of things, be 
permitted some scope. It is im- 
possible to condone an obvious 
injustice done to the character 
of a past hero. How shall 
Macaulay be forgiven when he 
says of Swift that he was an 
apostate politician, a ribald 
priest, a perjured lover, that 
he had a heart burning with 
hatred against the whole human 
race, a mind richly stored with 
images from the dunghill and 
the lazar-house? He is not tell- 
ing us anything about Swift, 
whose fair fame is untouched 
by this violence; he is merely 
showing us a specimen of in- 
vective which is clearly and 
monstrously unfair. Swift was 
a Tory, the friend and sup- 
porter of both Harley and 
Bolingbroke, and he has paid 


bitterly for his temerity. There 


is no longer any excuse for 
injustice. Of late years the 
proper study of his life and 
works and the publication 
of his admirable letters has 
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put him in the right light of 
generosity and magnanimity, 
An even greater injustice hag 
been done to Castlereagh than 
to Swift. Now, Castlereagh 
was a single-minded servant 
of his country. He was a 
diplomatist of great skill and 
knowledge. He was equal in 
courage and judgment, and he 
sacrificed himself to what he 
thought his duty. But it 
pleased the Whigs and the 
poets—a powerful combination 
—to bespatter him with the 
mud of their abuse, and as the 
Whigs and the poets were 
masters for the time of what 
is called public opinion, Castle- 
reagh has stood in a pillory 
for a century, a kind of Aunt 
Sally for the rotten eggs and 
turnips of the Radicals. It is 
characteristic of the treatment 
which he has received that im 
the index to J. BR. Green’s 
‘Short History ’ you find these 
simple entries: ‘‘ Castlereagh, 
Lord, his incompetence; his 
opposition to reform; his su- 
cide.” Thatis all. But Castle 
reagh, too, has been restored to 
his pride of place, as Swift has 
been restored to his, despite the 
rancour of the Whigs ; for time 
undoes the work even of those 
who know not justice, and 
who think that undeserved in- 
sult may be put with impunity 
upon political opponents. And 
thus will injustice ever be re 
dressed, for historians are watch- 
dogs upon one another, and 
the day of the Whig’s suprem- 
acy is nearly over. 
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